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Notes for Contributors and Abbreviations 


American Journal of Archaeology 
Vol. 62, No. 1 (January, 1958) 


These Notes supersede those printed in AJA 54 (1950) 268-269. Their sole purpose is to make it 
easier for authors to prepare manuscripts for submission, and for the staff to edit them for the press. 
Clarity is more important than uniformity, but within a given article consistency is required. 

An excellent treatment of the preparation of scholarly mss. for the press is available in The MLA 
Style Sheet (revised 1957), compiled by William Riley Parker, from whose recommendations we differ 
in only a few instances. This booklet is obtainable at 25 cents from the Treasurer of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, 6 Washington Square North, New York 3. 


In order to effect the maximum economy in the 
hours and cost involved in typesetting, contributors 
are urgently requested to observe the following 
notes in preparing their manuscripts. Articles im- 
properly prepared, even though accepted for publi- 
cation, may be returned to the author for retyping. 

1. All manuscripts must be typewritten, on one 
side only, of standard-size paper (about 8,” x 11”’). 
Lines must be at least double-spaced and preferably 
should be triple-spaced. Ample margins must be left 
on all edges of each sheet. Each page of manuscript 
should contain not more than 225 words in pica 
(large typewriter) type or 250 words in elite (small 
typewriter) type. The desired results will be ob- 
tained if the left-hand margin of the typewriter 
margin-indicator is set at 15 and the right-hand 
margin at 87. 

2. Footnotes are to be numbered in one series and 
typewritten (double- or triple-spaced) on pages as- 
sembled at the end of the text; they may not be 
placed in the text or at the bottom of the pages of 
the text. 

3. Authors should retain a carbon copy of their 
ms., since it is undesirable to return the original 
with the galley proofs. Page and plate proof are 
habitually not submitted to the author. 

4. Illustrations: it is the usual practice of AJA to 
place all figures on the plates at the end of each 
number. Line cuts in the text are to be avoided as 
far as possible, but if used will be referred to as 
Illustrations, e¢.g., Ill. 1, Ill. 5, etc. In submitting a 
manuscript it will help if you refer to a figure thus: 
... (pl. ..., fig. 1), leaving two blank spaces 
after pl. Figures are numbered consecutively 
within each article, so that your figure number 
will be the final one. If you need to refer to,a 
plate, put in an identifying number in pencil. 


Figures or illustrations must be numbered and 
marked with your name on the back, and a com- 
plete list of captions, double spaced, must accom- 
pany the illustrative material. 

5. The abbreviations of titles of periodicals and 
standard reference works approved by AJA are 
printed herewith. In the case of titles not often 
used, clarity rather than economy of space should 
be sought. 

6. In citations of the names of ancient authors 
and documents, unfamiliar names and titles should 
be written in full. Names written in full in the text 
may be abbreviated in the footnotes. When abbre- 
viations are used, they should be those listed in the 
Oxford Classical Dictionary (1949) ix-xix; names 
not listed there should be abbreviated in comparable 
fashion. Abbreviations should in general be fuller 
than those used in Liddell-Scott-Jones Greek-Eng- 
lish Lexicon and in Harper’s Latin Dictionary. 
When a modern or ancient work is to be cited fre- 
quently, a very brief abbreviation may be used if 
the usage is made clear in a note at the beginning 
of the article; see for example AJA 61 (1957) 229, 
Nn. 44; 263, n. 4. 

7. When modern works are to be cited fre- 
quently in footnotes, any of the following proce- 
dures may be adopted. (a) At the beginning of the 
article, full bibliographical references are given in 
a footnote, accompanied by short-title forms which 
will be used in following footnotes. (b) In gen- 
eral, bibliographies at the end of articles are to be 
avoided, but if appended the author may include a 
bibliography at the end of the article and employ 
short-title references in the notes. If this procedure 
is adopted, it is helpful to have a footnote at the 
beginning of the article calling attention to the 
existence of the bibliography. (c) Full bibliographi- 
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cal reference is given the first time a work is men- 
tioned, and in following footnotes, references are 
given to the original citation, thus: “Jones op.cit. 
(supra, n. 5) 116.” Op.cit. must always be accom- 
panied by a reference to the footnote in which the 
full citation is given; even if the full reference ap- 
pears in the footnote immediately preceding that 
in which op.cit. is used, these footnotes may be 
separated by one or more pages of text, so that it 
might be difficult to track down the original refer- 
ence. 

8. In the transliteration of Greek, any anglicized 
form of a Greek word or proper name which has 
come into general use may be employed. Authors 
are at liberty to use any system of transliteration 
which is intelligible and reasonably consistent. Au- 
thors who wish to do so may follow the systems 
recommended by the JHS 68 (1948) xix-xxi and by 
the American Philological Association, Instructions 
for the Preparation of Copy (1947), sec. 8. Systems 
for the transliteration of other languages may be 
found in George F. von Ostermann, Manual of 
Foreign Languages for the Use of Printers and 
Translators, ed. 3 (Washington, U.S. Government 
Printing Office 1936), which should be available 
in most libraries. 

g. Use “supra” and “infra” instead of “above” 
and “below.” Use “line” or “lines” rather than 1. or 
ll., which may be taken for numerals. 

10. A quotation in any language of more than ten 
typewritten lines will be printed as a separate para- 
graph, in smaller type than that used in the body of 
the article, flush with both margins, and without 
quotation marks. Such quotations should, however, 
be indented in the manuscript, in order to make 
their presence clear. Shorter quotations in the text 
will be printed as follows: Greek, without quota- 
tion marks; Latin, in italics, without quotation 
marks; other languages, in roman type, with quo- 
tation marks. 

11. For capitalization, punctuation and division of 
words, follow the MLA Style Sheet or the Chicago 
University Press Manual of Style, ed. 11 rev. (1952). 

12. Inscriptions should be bracketed according to 
the “Leyden system,” as follows: [ ] = letters 
which once existed on the stone, but have disap- 
peared, and are supplied by the editor; ( ) = 
scriptio plena of abbreviations, contractions or sym- 
bols, supplied by the editor; { } = letters errone- 
ously engraved on the stone, which are suppressed 
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by the editor; < > = additions or corrections of 
the editor, supplying letters accidentally omitted 
by the stone-cutter, or correcting the stone-cutter’s 
errors of engraving (the literal reading of the stone 
being given in the commentary); [ ] = letters 
erased on the stone; [[a8]] = letters erased on the 
stone, traces of which are still visible; [[a8]] = 
letters erased on the stone which are supplied by 
the editor; a8 = letters of doubtful reading. 

13. Roman numerals are to be used generally (a) 
to cite the volumes of modern works and the vol- 
umes of collections (such as JG, CIL, CAH) in 
connection with which the use of Roman numerals 
has become established practice, and (b) to give 
references to works in which pages are numbered 
in Roman numerals. 

In periodicals, it is preferable to use Arabic num- 
erals rather than Roman, which often run to a con- 
fusing number of digits and may easily produce er- 
rors, XLVIII, LXVIII, LXXXIX, etc. are pestilen- 
tial as compared with 48, 68, 89, etc. In bibliographi- 
cal references, p. (pp.) and col. (cols.) are to be 
used only when their omission would cause mis- 
understanding. 

14. Examples of citations of ancient texts: 

Thuc. 6.71.2; 7.14.3—4. 

Vitr. De arch. 2.3.3. 

Themistius Orat. 3.4 (p. 31.15 ed. Dindorf). If 
the edition is rare or unfamiliar, add place and 
date: (p. 31.15 ed. W. Dindorf, Leipzig 1831). 

Corpus paroemiograph. graec., edd. E. L. von 
Leutsch and F. G. Schneidewin (Gottingen 
1839-1851) I pp. 350-351, sec. 13. If the section 
number did not have to be cited, the reference 
would be: I 350-351. 

IG I’, 15, line 87. 

SIG*, 598 D 10-16. 

Cod. Vat. lat. 1202 fol. 42". 
15. Examples of citations of modern works: 

F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der math. u. techn. Chro- 
nologie (Leipzig 1906-1914) III 239, n. 6. 

M. Holleaux, Etudes d’épigraphie et d'histoire 
grecques, III: Lagides et Séleucides (Paris 
1942) 175, n. 4. Note that this citation gives 
the date of one volume in a work in several 
volumes which were issued in different years. 

W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (London 
IQII) 221, n. 3. 

H. L. Jansen, “Die Politik Antiochos des IV,” 
Skrifter utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps- 
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Akademi i Oslo, 2, Hist-filosof. Kl., 1942, no. Rhys Carpenter, “The Greek Penetration of the 

3, pp. 17-28. Note use of pp. because of pres- Black Sea,” AJA 52 (1948) 7-9. 

ence of fascicule number. E. J. H. Mackay, Chanhu-Daro Excavations, 1935- 
E. Honigmann, “Syria,” RE 4 A (1932) 1549- 1936 (“American Oriental Series,” 20; New 

1727. In this and preceding example, note use Haven, Amer. Orient. Soc. 1943) 261, table 2. 

of date of volume, which is always desirable as —_ E. Lapalus, Le Fronton sculpté en Gréce (“Bibl. 

an indication of the relative age of the material. des Ecoles frang. d’Athénes et de Rome,” fasc. 
CAH XII 329 or: N. H. Baynes in CAH XII 329. 165; Paris 1947) 142, with fig. 21. 


Abbreviations 


The following list of abbreviations attempts to follow, insofar as possible, generally accepted usage. 
A number of periodicals previously listed in this Journal have been omitted, either because they have 
been suspended or because during the past few years only infrequent reference to them has been noted. 
This list supersedes the lists of abbreviations previously published in AJA, the latest of which is that 


printed in Volume 56 (1952). Offprints may be obtained free of charge from the Editor-in-Chief. 
Authors referring more than two or three times to a periodical not listed below should give the full 

title at the first reference, and if they wish to use an abbreviation later should note the same as .. . (here- 

after .. .). The principle of never abbreviating names or periodicals which are a single word (Gnomon, 


Hesperia, Klio) will be maintained. 


A number of works, not periodicals, have become standard, and are frequently referred to by specialists 
in abbreviated form (Beazley ARV, Nilsson MMR’, etc.). On the first appearance in an article of any 
title of a book it should be given in full. An abbreviated form, noted in connection with the first 


AA: Archaologischer Anzeiger. 

AAA: Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, 
Liverpool. 

AAES: Publications of an American Archaeological 
Expedition to Syria. 

AASOR: Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. 

Abh: Abhandlungen (followed by name of academy, 

abbreviated, e.g. AbABer!). 


AbhKM: Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 


ActaA: Acta Archaeologica. 

ActaLund: Acta Universitatis Lundensis. 

ActaO: Acta Orientalia. 

ADA: Anzeiger fiir deutsches Altertum. 

Adl: Annali dell’Istituto di Corrispondenza Archeo- 
logica. 

AegForsch: Aegyptologische Forschungen. 

AEM: Archiologisch-epigraphische Mitteilungen aus 
Oesterreich (-Ungarn). 

AEpigr: L’Année épigraphique. 

AeR: Atene e Roma. 

Afrit: Africa Italiana. 

AHR: American Historical Review. 

AJA: American Journal of Archaeology. 

AjNum: American Journal of Numismatics. 

AJP: American Journal of Philology. 


appearance of the title, may be used later. When in doubt, always use full title! 


AjSemL: American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures. 

AltO: Der alte Orient. 

AM: Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archdologischen 
Instituts, Athenische Abteilung. 

AMlIran: Archaologische Mitteilungen aus Iran. 

AmuBer: Amtliche Berichte aus den Kéniglichen 
Kunstsammlungen. 

AnalBoll: Analecta Bollandiana. 

AnalFran: Analecta Franciscana. 

AnalO: Analecta Orientalia. 

AnatSt: Anatolian Studies. 

AncEg: Ancient Egypt. 

AnnAcFenn: Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fen- 
nicae. 

AnnArch: Annales archéologiques. 

AnnArchBrux: Annales de la Société r. d’archéologie 
de Bruxelles. 

Annlnst: Annales Institutorum. 

AnnParis: Annales de l'Université de Paris. 

AnnPhilHist: Brussels, Université libre, Institut de 
philologie et d’histoire. Annuaire. 

AnnPisa: Annali della R. Scuola Normale Superiore 
de Pisa, Sezione di Lettere. 

ANSMN: American Numismatic Society, Museum 
Notes, 

AntCl: L’Antiquité classique. 
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AntDenk: Antike Denkmiler. 

AntHung: Antiquitas Hungarica. 

Ant]: Antiquaries’ Journal. 

Anz: Anzeiger. 

AnzAlt: Anzeiger fiir die Altertumswissenschaft. 

AnzSchweiz: Anzeiger fir schweizerische Altertums- 
kunde. 

AnzWien: Anzeiger der Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Wien, Phil.-hist. Klasse. 

AO: Archiv Orientdlni. 

AOF: Archiv fiir Orientforschung. 

ArchAnthrop: Archiv fiir Anthropologie. 

Arch Austr: Archaeologia Austriaca. 

ArchByzMnem: Archeion ton Byzantinon Mnemeion 
tes Hellados. 

ArchCl: Archeologia Classica. 

ArchEph: Archaiologike Ephemeris. 

ArchErt: Archaeologiai Ertesit. 

ArchEsp: Archivo Espafiol de Arte y Arqueologia. 

ArchEspArq: Archivo Espafiol de Arqueologia. 

ArchEspArt: Archivo Espafiol de Arte. 

ArchGeogr: Archaeologia geographica. 

Arch]: Archaeological Journal. 

ArchMiss: Archives des missions scientifiques et 
littéraires. 

ArchP: Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung. 

ArchPhilos: Archives de philosophie. 

ArchRom: Archivum Romanicum. 

ArchRW: Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. 

ArchStor: Archivio Storico Italiano. 

ArKF: Archiv fir Keilschriftforschung. 

ArtB: Art Bulletin. 

ASAE: Annales du Service des antiquités de l’Egypte. 

ASAtene: Annuario della R. Scuola Archeologica di 
Atene. 

ASE: Archaeological Survey of Egypt. 

AssyrS: Assyriological Studies. 

AttiCStR: Atti del . . . Congresso Nazionale di Studi 
Romani. 

Attilstr: Atti e Memorie della Societa Istriana di 
Archeologia e Storia Patria. 

AttiMGrecia: Atti e Memorie della Societa Magna 
Grecia. 

AttiMod: Atti e Memorie della R. Accademia in 
Modena. 

AttiPontAcc: Atti della Pontificia Accademia Romana 
di Archeologia. 

AuiTor: Atti della R. Accademia delle Scienze di 
Torino. 

ArtiVen: Atti dell’Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere 
ed Arti. 

AuChr: Antike und Christentum. 

AUF: Archiv fiir Urkundenforschung. 

AZ: Archiaologische Zeitung. 
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BAC: Bulletin archéologique du Comité des travaux 
historiques et archéologiques. 

BACrist: Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

BAncLit: Bulletin d’ancienne littérature et d’archéolo- 
gie chrétienne. 

BAntFr: Bulletin de la Sociéte nationale des anti- 
quaires de France. 

BASOR: Bulletin of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. 

BASPR: Bulletin of the American School of Pre- 
historic Research. 

BByzl: Bulletin of the Byzantine Institute. 

BCH: Bulletin de correspondance hellénique. 

BdA: Bollettino d’ Arte. 

BdlI: Bullettino dell’Istituto di Corrispondenza Archeo- 
logica. 

Belleten: Belleten Tiirk Tarih Kurumu. 

BerlMus: Berliner Museen, Berichte aus den preus- 
sischen Kunstsammlungen. 

BEO: Bulletin d'études orientales (Damascus). 

BFAM: Bulletin of the Fogg Art Museum. 

BFC: Bollettino di Filologia Classica. 

BIA: Bullettino del R. Istituto di Archeologia e 
Storia dell’ Arte. 

BIABulg: Bulletin de l'Institut archéologique bulgare. 

BiblArch: The Biblical Archaeologist. 

BibO: Bibliotheca orientalis. 

BIE: Bulletin de l'Institut d’Egypte. 

BIFAO: Bulletin de l'Institut francais d’archéologie 
orientale. 

BlranInst: Bulletin of the Iranian Institute. 

BJPES: Bulletin of the Jewish Palestine Exploration 
Society. 

BLund: Bulletin de la Société r. de lettres de Lund. 

BM: British Museum. 


BMBeyrouth: Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth. 
BMF: Bulletin des Musées de France. 


BMFA: Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 

BMFEA: Bulletin of the Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities. 

BMMaA: Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York. 

BMon: Bulletin monumental. 

BMQ: British Museum Quarterly. 

BMusArt: Bulletin des Musées r. d’Art et d’Histoire. 

BMusImp: Bullettino del Museo dell’Impero Romano. 

BNum: Bulletin de. numismatique. 

BOffint: Bulletin de l’Office internationale des Insti- 
tuts d’archéologie et d'histoire de l'art. 

Bonn] bb: Bonner jahrbiicher. 

BOran: Bulletin trimestriel des antiquités africaines 
recueillies par les soins de la Société de géographie et 
d’archéologie de la Province d’Oran. 

BPI: Bollettino de Paletnologia Italiana. 

BPW: Berliner philologische Wochenschrift. 
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BrBr: Brunn-Bruckmann, Denkmiler. 

BrookMusQ: Brooklyn Museum Quarterly. 

BSA: British School at Athens, Annual. 

BSAE: British School of Archaeology in Egypt. 

BSocBulg: Bulletin de la Société archéologique 
bulgare. 

BSOS: Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies. 

BSPF: Bulletin de la Société préhistorique francaise. 

BSR: British School of Archaeology at Rome, Papers. 

BSRAA: Bulletin de la Société r. d’archéologie d’ Alex- 
andrie. 

BStM: Bollettino dell’ Associazione Internazionale degli 
Studi Mediterranei. 

BullComm: Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica 
Comunale di Roma. 

BullGov: Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica 
del Governatorato di Roma. 

BullRoum: Académie roumaine, Bulletin de la section 
historique. 

BullZagreb: Bulletin 
yugoslave. 

ByzArch: Byzantinisches Archiv. 

BZ: Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 


international de 1|’Académie 


CAH: Cambridge Ancient History. 

CahArch: Cahiers archéologiques. 

Cah Art: Cahiers d’Art. 

CahHistArch: Cahiers d'histoire et d’archéologie. 

CahTech: Cahiers techniques de l'art. 

CA]: College Art Journal. 

Ca’E: Chronique d’Egypte. 

CHR: Catholic Historical Review. 

CIA: Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. 

CIE: Corpus Inscriptionum Etruscarum. 

CIG: Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

CIL: Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

CIS: Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

C]: Classical Journal. 

ClMed: Classica et Mediaevalia. 

CMH: Cambridge Mediaeval History. 

CP: Classical Philology. 

CPCP: University of California Publications in Classi- 
cal Philology. 

CQ: Classical Quarterly. 

CR: Classical Review. 

CRAI: Comptes rendus de Académie des inscriptions 
et belles lettres. 

CRPétersb: Compte-rendu de la Commission im- 
périale archéologique, St. Pétersbourg. 

CSCO: Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orien- 
talium. 

CSEL: Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Lati- 
norum. 

CVA: Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. 

CVind: Commentationes Vindobonenses. 

CW: Classical Weekly. 
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DACL: Cabrol and Leclercq, Dictionnaire d’archéolo- 
gie chrétienne et de liturgie. 

DarSag: Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
antiquités grecques et romaines. 

Deltion: Archaiologikon deltion. 

Denkschr Wien: Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vienna. 
Denkschriften. 

DissPan: Dissertationes Pannonicae. 

DJ6N: Deutsches Jahrbuch fiir Numismatik. 

DLZ: Deutsche Literatur-Zeitung. 

DOPapers: Dumbarton Oaks Papers. 


EchO: Echos d’Orient. 
EEF: Egypt Exploration Fund. | 
EES: Egypt Exploration Society. 

EHPR: Etudes dhistoire et de philosophie religieuses. 
EHR: English Historical Review. 

EM: Ethnikon Mouseion (Athens). 

Epet: Epeteris Hetaireias Byzantinon Spoudon. 
EphDac: Ephemeris Dacoromana. 

EphEp: Ephemeris Epigraphica. 

EPK: Egyetemes philologiai Kézlény. 

Eran]6: Eranos Jahrbuch. 

ESA: Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua. 

EtByz: Etudes byzantines. 

EtCl: Etudes classiques. 

EthnolAnz: Ethnologischer Anzeiger. 


FA: Fasti Archaeologici. 

FelRav: Felix Ravenna. 

FGrHist: Jacoby, Fragmente der griechischen His- 
toriker. 

FHG: Miller, Fragmenta Historicorum Graecorum. 

FIFAO: Fouilles de l'Institut francais d’archéologie 
orientale. 

FR: Furtwangler and Reichhold, Griechische Vasen- 
malerei. 

FuF: Forschungen und Fortschritte. 


GazArch: Gazette archéologique. 
GBA: Gazette des beaux-arts. 


GCS: Die griechische christliche Schriftsteller der 
ersten drei Jahrhunderte. 

GerckeNorden: Gercke and Norden, Einleitung in die 
Altertumswissenschaft. 

GGA: Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GéttNachr: Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen. 


H]: Historisches Jahrbuch. 

HSCP: Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
HTAR: Harvard Theological Review. 

HZ: Historische Zeitschrift. 


ICr: Inscriptiones Creticae. 
IG: Inscriptiones Graecae. 
IGForsch: Indogermanische Forschungen. 
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The End of the Early Bronze Age 
in Anatolia and the Aegean 


JAMES MELLAART 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this paper is to review the archae- 
ological evidence for the period during which 
Hittites and Greeks are generally supposed to have 
entered their historical homes. 

In the last ten years, much new evidence has been 
forthcoming, partly in excavations, partly the result 
of a systematic survey of pre-classical sites in Ana- 
tolia, undertaken by members of the British Insti- 
tute of Archaeology at Ankara. This has enabled us 
to construct a relative chronology of Anatolia, to 
which absolute dates can be assigned through a 
new synchronism with Mesopotamia, found at 
Kiiltepe near Kayseri. The chronological back- 
ground is treated in detail by the writer in an article, 
entitled “Anatolian chronology in the Early and 
Middle Bronze Age,” appearing in Anatolian 
Studies 7 (1957), to which the reader is referred. 
For reasons explained there, the writer adheres to 
the so-called high chronology, that advocated by 
A. Goetze, B. Landsberger and K. Balkan, which 
places Hammurabi of Babylon c.1850 B.c. 

The tentative nature of many of the conclusions 
reached here hardly needs emphasizing, but they 
seem to be consistent with the archaeological evi- 
dence now available. 


At the end of the Early Bronze Age, c.1900 B.c.," 
a fair number of important sites in Central Anatolia 
were destroyed by fire and more were deserted. The 
same phenomenon may be observed in Eastern and 
Northwestern Anatolia and there can be no doubt 
that some kind of upheaval took place throughout 
the country. Across the Aegean, the contemporary 


1 1900 B.c. is the approximate date for the end of the Middle 
Bronze Age in most of Anatolia and the Aegean, but in Cilicia 
the Middle Bronze Age begins c.2100, in Crete MM I begins 
between 2100 and 2000 and Kiiltepe II, beginning c.2000, might 
perhaps already be considered as Middle, rather than late Early 
Bronze Age. 

2 The distribution of these East Anatolian Early Bronze Age 
cultures has become much better known as the result of an 
extensive field-survey, undertaken by C. A. Burney in Eastern 
Anatolia during the summer of 1956, in which he covered most 
of the country between Sivas and the Persian frontier. 


PLATES 1-3 


Early Helladic settlements on the Greek mainland 
ended in a conflagration of catastrophic nature, 
whereas the Cyclades, Crete and most of Southern 
Anatolia appear to have escaped destruction. It is 
very likely that the events in Anatolia and the 
Aegean are interrelated and the geographical distri- 
bution of destroyed or deserted Early Bronze Age 
sites provides suggestive evidence for the direction 
from which these disturbances came. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF EARLY BRONZE AGE 
SITES, DESTROYED OR DESERTED AROUND 1900 B.c. (pl. 1, 
map 1) 

Placed on a map, destroyed or deserted Early 
Bronze Age sites form an interesting geographical 
pattern, clustering thickest on either side of the 
natural route leading from the Caucasus to the 
Northern Aegean. 

Although Northeastern Anatolia, Colchis and 
Georgia are still very imperfectly known archaeo- 
logically, there is already ample evidence for a 
break between the local Early and Middle Bronze 
Age cultures. As these cultures are all closely re- 
lated, being members of one great East Anatolian 
family,’ at least during the Early Bronze Age, the 
date for the end of that culture can be fairly ap- 
proximately fixed within the twentieth century B.c. 
on the evidence of the latest pottery from Karaz 
Hiiyiik® near Erzerum, which resembles that of 
Kiiltepe II (c.2000-1900 B.c.).* Middle Bronze Age 
pottery is significantly lacking at every Early Bronze 
Age site excavated, e.g. at Nidhznem Gomi in Col- 
chis,° Beshtashen* and Osni’ in the Trialeti district 
of Western Georgia and, among the many sites in 

8 For Karaz see the report on a sounding; Dr. Hamit Z. 
Kosay in JI] Turk Tarith Kongresi (Ankara 1948) 165ff. Karaz 
Sondaji and figs. 1-20; Anatolian Studies 4 (1954) 21ff. 

*T. and N. Ozgiic, Ausgrabungen in Kiiltepe 1948 (Ankara 
1950) figs. 289-300, 305, 468-469. 

5B. A. Kuftin, Materials for the archaeology of Colchis, I 
(Tiflis 1950) (Russian) 131ff, figs. 34ff, pl. 43. 

® B. A. Kuftin, Excavations in Trialeti (Tiflis 1941) (Russian); 
Antiquity 67 (1943) 120ff, figs. 1-8 “chalcolithic.” 


7B. A. Kuftin, Arkh. Razkopki 1947 goda v Tsalkinskom 
Raione (Tiflis 1948) (Russian) 26ff. 
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the Kars district of Northeastern Anatolia which 
produced Early Bronze Age wares, only Azat 
Hiiyiik seems to have been occupied into the Middle 
Bronze Age.* All these sites shared an East Ana- 
tolian E.B.A. culture, best known from Karaz near 
Erzerum and Geoy Tepe® near Urmia, in Persian 
Adharbaijan. 

Further westward along the road from Erzerum 
to Sivas, Pulur Hiiyiik’® near Baiburt, Kiiltepe near 
Hafik** and Maltepe™ near Sivas, all show destruc- 
tion layers attributable to the end of the Early 
Bronze Age. 

In Central Anatolia, the prosperous Assyrian 
karum or trading settlement below the walls of the 
great city of Kanesh (now Kiiltepe near Kayseri) 
was reduced to ashes c.1900 B.c. (level 11)'* and 
not reoccupied for half a century. The contempo- 
rary city of Alishar Hiiyiik, another trading centre, 
suffered the same fate (level 11 Tb),’* but the 
destruction of Alaca Hiiyiik V is definitely earlier.*® 
Among the many sites in the Kirsehir basin, Has 
Hiiyiik, the only one excavated, was burnt,’* and 
south of the river Halys, the destruction layers of 
the great mound of Acemkéy near Aksaray indi- 
cate a conflagration about 1900 B.c. or a little later.’” 

In the hill country between the Halys and the 
Sangarius, widespread destruction occurs; Karaog- 


lan,** Bitik,*® Polatli?® and Gordion are burnt, and 


Etiyokusu, Cerkes and several other sites™* are de- 
serted. Within the great bend of the Sangarius, the 
plain of Eskisehir was studded with Early Bronze 
Age villages of the Demirci Hiiyiik culture, and at 


8 Ankara Universite Dil Tarih Cografya Fakiiltesi Dergisi 11 
(1953) 201ff, pl. x-xv, map m1. On the evidence of the pottery 
collected all those sites appear to have been deserted after the 
end of the E.B.A., except Azat Hiiyiik, pl. xv. 

8 T. Burton Brown, Excavations in Azarbaijan, 1948 (London 
1951) 34ff, figs. 7-12, pl. m-vu. 

10 Ankara Universite Dil Tarih Cografya Fakiiltesi Dergisi 3 
(1945) 502. 

11 Information kindly supplied by C. A. Burney, who sur- 
veyed the region in 1955. 

12 Belleten 11 (1947) 660, 668, fig. 2. 

18K. Balkan, Observations on the chronological problems of 
the karum Kanesh (Ankara 1955) 41, 45, 59- 

14 See my article in AnatStud 7 (1957) under “Alishar.” 

15 ibid. under “Royal Graves at Alaca.” 

16 [Information kindly supplied by the excavator Miss Halet 
Cambel. The materials from her excavation and from a previous 
sounding made by L. Delaporte are still unpublished. 

17 Own observation. If a little later, the destruction may be 
the result of Anita of Kussara’s conquest of Purushattum, which 
should probably be located here. See AOF 15 (1951) 20f. 

18 4A 54 (1954) 221. 

19 Belleten 8 (1944) 353- 

20 AnatStud 1 (1951) 57. M. J. Mellink, A Hittite Cemetery 
at Gordion (1956) 51. 
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least half the number were deserted after 1900 B.c. 
and not reoccupied.”* Further westward still, the 
two large mounds of Képriiéren and Tavsanli, west 
of Kiitahya, are littered with burnt bricks of the 
destroyed city walls, in either case associated with 
pottery of the end of the E.B.A. (Troy V type) and 
the neighbouring site of Tepecik appears to have 
been deserted after the end of this period.”* 

Between this region and the Troad lies the Bali- 
kesir plain, now famous as the centre of the Yortan 
culture, the knowledge of which is almost entirely 
drawn from its cemeteries. None of these contained 
any pottery later than the end of the E.B.A.** 

In the Troad, Troy V was not destroyed by fire, 
but the next period shows a change of culture®”® and 
two other sites, Kumtepe II and Karaagactepe, the 
so-called mound of Protesilaos on the Thracian 
Chersonese are deserted.” On Lemnos, the last 
E.B.A. settlement of Poliochni is said to have been 
destroyed by earthquake, but the site is not reoc- 
cupied in the Middle Bronze Age.*’ 

We have now rather laboriously traced a long 
line of burnt or deserted sites, which demonstrate 
some disturbance in the northern half of Anatolia 
at the end of the Early Bronze Age. In each case 
there is reason to think that its sudden end came 
somewhere about 1900 B.c. and even if future re- 
search eliminates some of the sites from our list, it 
will undoubtedly add others. 

Turkish Thrace (also called Turkey in Europe) 
and the coastal province between the latter and 
Macedonia (Greek Thrace) are blanks on the 

21S. A. Kansu, Etiyokusu Hafriyati (Ankara 1940), if not 
deserted earlier. 

22 Demirci Hiiyiik itself was deserted after the end of the 
E.B.A., K. Bittel and H. Otto, Demirci Hiiyiik (Berlin 1940). 
For surveys in this area see also Istanbuler Forschungen 6 (1955) 
75ff and AnatStud 6 (1956) 170ff. 

23 Own observation during a survey of this region, accom- 
panied by C. A. Burney, Esq., in Nov. 1955. The pottery from 
this region shows close resemblances to that of the Inegél, 
Yenisehir and Iznik area, published in IJstForsch 6 (1955) 53ff, 
on the one hand, and that of Beycesultan in the upper Maeander 
valley, on the other. Its publication will have to wait until the 
excavations at the latter site are finished. 

24 The latest pottery in the Yortan cemeteries is of Troy V 
type and a study of metal types from the robbed cemetery of 
Bayinderkéy near Balikesir leads to the same result. For these 
see the article by D. B. Stronach in AnatStud 7 (1957). 

25 C. W. Blegen et al. Troy Il, p. 226. 

26 No Troy VI material appears to have been found either at 
Kumtepe, the latest level of which is of Troy V date (Troy II, 
p. 222) and Karaagactepe, see R. Demangel, Le Tumulus dit de 
Protésilas (Paris 1926), if not deserted much earlier. 


27 AA (1937) 171, and K. Bittel, Kleinasiatische Studien 
(Istanbul 1942) 193 and footnote 239. 
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archaeological map, but in Bulgaria there is evi- 
dence that the disturbance in Northern Anatolia 
made itself felt there also. Bulgarian scholars date 
the end of their Early Bronze Age (Yunacite, 
Salcutza, Esero, etc.) to c.1g00,”* and the sudden 
desertion of those sites added to the complete ab- 
sence of a Middle Bronze Age certainly indicates 
some catastrophe. 

In Macedonia, on the other hand, the transition 
from an Early Bronze Age, Northwest Anatolian 
in character, to a more local and Northern Middle 
Bronze Age, with incised spirals and maeanders, 
seems to have taken place peacefully. In Thessaly 
also, the latest excavations at Gremnos near Larisa 
show a peaceful development of a local E.B. into 
a local M.B., apparently unaffected by the momen- 
tous changes taking place further south.*° 

Mainland Greece from Boeotia to the Pelopon- 
nese, on the other hand, was hit by a catastrophe of 
such magnitude that it invites comparison with a 
similar one, the so-called Dorian invasion, which 
destroyed Mycenaean civilization at the end of the 
Bronze Age. Destruction layers of the end of the 
Early Helladic III period c.1g00 B.c. have been 
found at Orchomenos, Eutresis, Hagios Kosmas, 
Raphina, Apesokari, Korakou, Zygouries, Tiryns, 
Asine, Malthi and Asea. Many other sites are de- 
serted, e.g. Yiriza, Synoro, Ayios Gerasimos, Kop- 
hovouni, Makrovouni, Palaiopyrgos, etc.** Others 
still show gaps in the occupation, rebuilding on a 
reduced scale or a shift in position of the new Mid- 
dle Helladic settlement.** So far, Lerna is the only 
site excavated, where the transition from Early to 
Middle Bronze Age appears to have taken place 
without any interruption.” 

This thorough devastation of Central Greece and 
the Peloponnese was followed by the arrival of a 
new culture, which, it is generally agreed, had no 
connection whatsoever with its predecessor. 

Moreover, these approximately contemporary 
disturbances in Northern Anatolia, Bulgaria and 

28 Fouilles et Récherches \ (Sofia 1948) 62, 81 and ref. foot- 
ar W. A. Heurtley, Prehistoric Macedonia, p. 129; illustrations 
Pp. 204-07. 

30 AA (1955) 206. 

81 F, Schachermeyr, “Prahistorische Kulturen Griechenlands,” 
RE (1955) abbreviated here as PKG, p. 1452-53. 

82 PKG, 1453. 

88 Hesperia 24 (1955) 49; 25 (1956) 173. 

84 Earthquakes are of a regional nature. 

35 Prehistoric Macedonia, p. 91f, 123. 

86 Cyclades, PKG p. 1451 and Crete, PKG p. 1490. 

87 W. Lamb, Excavations at Thermi in Lesbos, 137ff. 
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Greece are unlikely to be a coincidence and unre- 
lated, and they can hardly be interpreted as the 
result of local wars or earthquakes,* the more so as 
adjacent regions appear to have escaped destruction. 
Only one satisfactory explanation can be offered in 
these circumstances and that is one of migration, 
a conclusion which finds support in the fact that in 
Anatolia the disturbances follow the line of the 
main natural road from the Caucasus to the north- 
ern Aegean. Theoretically, of course, this migration 
or rather series of migrations could have come 
either from the east or from the west. However, 
archaeological probability excludes a movement 
starting from the west coast of Greece, which after 
overrunning the great centres of Early Helladic 
culture on the east coast, crossed the Aegean, in- 
vaded Northern Anatolia and Bulgaria without 
touching Thessaly and Macedonia and finally ended 
up in the shadow of the Caucasus mountains. Fortu- 
nately we are not reduced to guessing, for a series 
of what may be called “refugee cultures” are found 
in Anatolia, which in each case fled from invaders 
coming from the East (infra, “Cultural Background 
...” and “Effect of Hittite Invasion .. .”). 


AREAS UNAFFECTED BY THE MIGRATIONS 


The invasion which brought to an end the flour- 
ishing Early Helladic civilization of Central and 
Southern Greece did not touch either Thessaly and 
Macedonia, except for one or two sites in the Chal- 
cidice,®* or the Cyclades and Crete.** Consequently 
there is no real break in the various cultures of 
those regions. 

In Anatolia, the position is the same: south of 
the belt of disturbance the development from Early 
to Middle Bronze Age is uninterrupted at Thermi,”” 
Larisa,®** Bayrakli,*® Beycesultan,* none of which 
shows the slightest trace of any disturbance c.1g00 
B.c. To these sites we may probably add Kusura,** 
Sizma* and Kara Hiiyiik (Konya). At Mersin 
and Tarsus, where the Cilician Middle Bronze Age 

38]. Boehlau and K. Schefold, Larisa am Hermos, I, p. 13; 
Ill, p. 4. 

39 Information kindly supplied by the excavator, J. M. Cook, 
Esq. 
40 AnatStud 6 (1956) 124. This was fully confirmed by the 
1956 excavations. 

#1 Archaeologia 87 (1937) 228-29; the destruction is said to 
have ushered in the transitional period, which on the new 
Beycesultan evidence can be equated with the Troy V, Beyce- 
sultan VII-VI period, beginning c.2100. 

#2 Own observations at the site. 


*8 The transition from Early to Middle Bronze Age appears 
to be gradual here and uninterrupted. 
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begins c.2100 B.c.,** there is no interruption about 
1900 B.c. Nor have we found any regions with num- 
bers of E.B.A. sites, deserted c.1g00 B.c., during our 
extensive surveys in Southern Anatolia, such as are 
common e.g. in the Eskisehir plain. 

One may add that there are also no traces of dis- 
turbance at this date in Cyprus, North Syria, North 
Mesopotamia, the Araxes valley and the Urmia 
region.*° 

It appears therefore that, though extensive areas 
of both Anatolia and the Aegean were affected by 
the migrations at the end of the Early Bronze Age, 
the wave of devastation was far from universal. 
How this affects the traditional picture of the 
simultaneous arrival of the three Indo-European 
speaking peoples, Hittites, Luwians and Palaites, 
in Anatolia, will be discussed in detail below. Before 
attempting to identify the invaders, the cultural 
background of Anatolia on the eve of the invasion 


must be briefly sketched. 


THE CULTURAL BACKGROUND OF ANATOLIA 
IMMEDIATELY BEFORE THE MIGRATIONS 


In the twentieth century s.c. a series of different 
cultures is found in Anatolia, which for convenience 
we may divide into a western and an eastern group. 
To the eastern group belong the Karaz culture, 


now in its third and last phase and the related so- 
called E.B.A. of Trialeti,“® known only from a 
group of barrows between Tiflis and the Turkish 
frontier. Finely incised black wares are the charac- 
teristic product of these cultures, which appear to 
have borne the brunt of the invasion, and which, 


as far as we know, disappeared along the invaders’ 
route. 


Further east, in the Araxes valley around the 
lakes of Urmia and Van, contemporary painted 
pottery cultures flourished,*” but these were appar- 


44H. Goldman, Tarsus II, 62 and see my article in AnatStud 7 
(1957). 

45 There appears to be no break between the Geoy Tepe D 
and C pottery phases. T. Burton Brown, Excavations in Azer- 
baijan, 131 ff. 

46 B. A. Kuftin, Excavations in Trialeti, 101-05, pl. cx-cxv bis. 
(Barrows XIII, XIX, XXIV) Antiquity 67 (1943) 132, figs. 9-11. 

47 Rév. Hittite et Asianique, 1, fasc. 4 (1931) pl. 4, note 45 
supra and AOF 15 (1940). ? 

48 The distribution of this type of pottery has been defined 
by C. A. Burney, Esq. during a survey in 1956. For the ware 
see Rév. Hitt. et Asianique V, fasc. 34 (1939) pls. 10-14, where 
it is wrongly dated. See AOF 16 (1952) 152. 

49 See note 12. The distribution of this ware is confined to 
the Sivas region. 

5° Pottery of Kiiltepe Ib type, spread all over Central Anatolia 


ently untouched and continued well into the second 
millennium s.c. Further west, but again south of 
the invaders’ route, lies a newly discovered painted 
pottery culture in the region of Elazig, Malatya and 
Divrigi.“* On the other hand, Maltepe near Sivas, 
the centre of an extremely localized painted ware,*® 
was destroyed by the invaders, as it lay on the line 
of their march westward. Kiiltepe near Kayseri, 
which suffered the same fate, was, on the eve of its 
destruction, probably the richest city in Anatolia, 
and centre of the important Cappadocian trade with 
Assyria, and it had developed a culture which 
should be regarded as the ancestor of the so-called 
Hittite culture of second millennium Central Ana- 
tolia.° This culture, usually referred to as “Kiiltepe 
II,” seems to have been confined to a rather limited 
area between Kayseri, Aksaray and Alishar.” 
Further west, the painted ware (“Cappadocian or 
Alishar III”), already rare at Kiiltepe, may still 
have been in use in the Kirsehir basin. It is this 
culture, or rather a poor variant of it, which, intro- 
duced into the Ankara-region after the end of the 
Early Bronze Age (Polatli III),°* provides a pointer 
to the direction from which the thrust into Central 
Anatolia came. Other E.B.A. cultures existed north 
of the Yozgat-Kirsehir area, but since. they are 
irrelevant to the main argument, we may be excused 
for omitting them here. 

Crossing the western bend of the river Halys, 
one enters a territory where eastern and western 
influences met.** At the period under discussion, 
West Anatolian influences were predominant, and 
Polatli, situated at its western end, was completely 
western.* As a result of the invasion, refugees from 
further east conquered the area,”° perhaps after 
fierce resistance, if we may judge by the amount of 
destruction in this region. 

The western group of cultures was remarkably 
in the second half of the 19th century s.c. It is clearly dependent 
on that of Kiiltepe II. 

51 Kiiltepe, probably Alishar and Acemkéy Hiiyiik near 
Aksaray. 

52 AnatStud 1 (1951) 48ff, fig. 13: 1-8. To use this evidence 
for dating the Troy V period before the Cappadocian ware would 
be a fallacy. 

58 There is eastern Alishar chalcolithic in the region (Ka- 
raoglan) followed by a western ribbed and fluted ware in the 
E.B.A. The second millennium pottery is again eastern in 
derivation, but the Phrygian grey ware is western. 

54ic. Polatli II, AmatStud 1 (1951) 46. 

55 Cappadocian ware was also found at Karaoglan, Belleten 3 


(1939) pl. ru (painted pot) and Cerkes, Siiyiigiizel and Sofular 
OIP 30, map xvu, p. 430 (surface finds). 
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more homogeneous than its eastern equivalent by 
the twentieth century B.c. It extended all over 
Western Anatolia and until 2100 B.c. it included 
Cilicia. Even during the first phase of the Cilician 
Middle Bronze Age, roughly the twenty-first cen- 
tury, western elements were still by no means ex- 
tinct,’® though the new painted pottery introduced 
by newcomers from the east was rapidly gaining 
popularity. In spite of its homogeneity, local varia- 
tions persisted and the old area of the Demirci 
Hiiyiik culture, the country in and around the 
great bend of the river Sangarius, preserved a 
somewhat tenacious conservatism.” Differences be- 
tween the Troad and the Iznik and Kiitahya region 
were also marked, and their importance will be 
discussed later on in this paper. 

One significant point must however be men- 
tioned; the fundamental difference of population 
inferred by K. Bittel from the archaeological record 
between the West Anatolian-Aegean group and the 
Eastern cultures.** These two groups differ con- 
siderably from each other, not only in pottery, 
house-plans etc., but more important still, in burial 
customs. Intramural burial is the rule in the eastern 
group, extramural burial in cemeteries of the west.*® 
Even the change of culture in Cilicia c.2100 B.c. 


does not appear to have changed this custom. 


CULTURE AND IDENTIFICATION OF THE INVADERS 


Nowhere in Eastern or Central Anatolia, which 
is archaeologically much better known, has any 
material evidence been found which might throw 
light on the culture of the invaders. So far not a 
single weapon, pot, or other object can be ascribed 
to them and though it is usually assumed that they 
introduced the horse and chariot, horses on reliefs 


56 The transitional nature of the first phase of the M.B.A. in 
Cilicia is emphasized by H. Goldman, Tarsus II, pp. 62, 348. 

57 As is evident from a glance at the plates in K. Bittel and 
H. Otto, Demirci Hiiytik. Troy IV-V shapes can however easily 
be recognized, e.g. pl. 6, 1-3, 7; pl. 8, 6, 16, 19; pl. 9, 5; pl. 11, 
1-35 5-75 14. 

58K. Bittel, Kleinasiatische Studien, 191f. 

59 T. Ozgiic, Bestéttungsgebrauche im vorgeschichtlichen Ana- 
tolien (Ankara 1948) 140. Exceptions are intramural burial at 
Hanay Tepe in the Troad, see H. Schliemann, Ilios, p. 7o9f, and 
op.cit. pp. 12-14, 140-41, and an extramural cemetery at Tekke- 
koy, east of Samsun, op.cit., p. 17, 19-20 etc. 

60 e.g. in the Bedesten Museum, Ankara (unpublished ?) and 
the possibly slightly later Alishar ones in OJP 29, fig. 215, 235¢c, 
216. Notice also the cult of Pirwa, the deity on the horse (J/KF 
2 [1952] 12ff). This god occurs in personal names at Kanesh in 
level II, ic. 20th century B.c. Language 29 (1953) 263ff. 

61 Troy Ill, p. tof. Horse bones are reported from Mikhalits 
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and horse heads on Kiiltepe II pottery antedate 
the migration, though perhaps not by very long.” 

On the other hand, no bones of horses have yet 
been recorded from this or the immediately suc- 
ceeding periods in Central Anatolia. So far, we 
only know of them in Troy,’ where they occur 
from the very beginning of the sixth citadel, ic. 
from 1900 B.c. onwards. Without more evidence 
this question cannot be decided, but the presence 
of the horse at Kiiltepe and Troy does suggest that 
horse and presumably chariot were already in use 
c.1900.** 

The complete absence of any material culture 
attributable to the newcomers inevitably suggests 
that they were culturally far inferior to the people 
among whom they settled, and whose civilization 
they adopted. But for the destruction and disturb- 
ance caused by their migration, they might have 
left no mark on the archaeological record. 

As few sites have been excavated in Central 
Anatolia, the amount of destruction is difficult to 
estimate, but the absence of a great and lasting 
cultural break in Central Anatolia at this time does 
not suggest that the migration had as disastrous 
an effect on the old population as that of the Middle 
Helladic invaders in Greece. For fifty years the site 
of the destroyed karum of Kanesh was uninhabited 
and used occasionally as a cemetery by the mer- 
chants, who had taken refuge within the walls of 
the city.* This rather suggests that the city of 
Kanesh itself escaped destruction c.1g0o and in the 
remains of a palace of this period, intermediate 
between karum II and Ib, which we have called Ic, 
tablets of a king of Kanesh, Warsama, son of Inar, 
were found.® One of these is a letter sent to the 
king of Kanesh by Anum-hurpi, king of Mama, and 
and other sites of the Veselinovo culture, see AnatStud 6 (1956) 

-46. 

“ There is no reason why the chariot should not have been 
invented in northern Mesopotamia or Anatolia. The adaptation 
of the oxcart to the horse is not necessarily a European invention. 
Not a single second millennium chariot has been found in 
Europe. It is interesting that as late as the developed M.B.A. 
in Trialeti, which B.A. Kuftin dates to c.1750-1500 B.c., horses 
are conspicuously absent among the many animal bones found 
there. Barrow XXIX contained, on the other hand, a solid- 
wheeled oxcart with the remains of the oxen that drew it. 
Antiquity 67 (1943) 134. 

83 Compare the Aegean migration which destroyed the Bronze 
Age cultures in Anatolia, the Aegean and the Levant. 

84 See my article in AnatStud 7 (1957) under “Kiiltepe and 


the length of the period separating levels II and Ib.” 
85 ibid. 
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refers to a quarrel between them. Evidently life 
went on as before and the old order had not really 
been disturbed. The material culture of Kanesh Ib 
is as rich as that of Kanesh II; trade was resumed 
with Assyria and riches flowed into the country. 
The Kanesh Ib culture is obviously a development 
from that of Kanesh II, and the hundred years 
which separate the two main assemblages, both 
found in burnt levels and therefore belonging to 
the period immediately preceding the destruction, 
seems ample to account for the change. It is this 
Kanesh Ib culture which spread all over Central 
Anatolia and which has been found from Bog- 
hazkoy, Alishar, and Alaca in the west to Kara 
Hiiyiik-Elbistan in the east, as the fully developed 
Central Anatolian Middle Bronze Age culture. Its 
development does not suggest that a numerous body 
of semi-barbaric immigrants had settled in the Kay- 
seri region or occupied Central Anatolia. More 
likely, they had settled or had been settled in the 
fertile regions further west, around Kirsehir in the 
southern Halys basin,®’ where they had ousted the 
local population which, as we have seen, moved 
westward from their homes and invaded the region 
between Halys and Sangarius. 

The so-called Anita text,°* a Hittite copy of an 
earlier document, refers to the war which Anita’s 
father Pithana, king of Kussara, waged against the 
city of Nesa. The city was conquered, its people 
spared and its gods honoured through the building 
of new temples. Nesa became one of the residences 
of the kings of Kussara. This text is exceptionally 
important, for Pithana and Anita are historical 
kings, who lived in the Kanesh Ib period (c.1850- 
1800 B.c.)** Moreover, the Hittites spoke an Indo- 
European language which they themselves called 
Nasili or Nesili, the language of the city of Nesa. 
This can only mean that the Hittites had, upon 
their arrival in Central Anatolia, settled in or around 
that city, from which they, or more likely their 
neighbours, had derived the name of their language. 
In the tablets from Kanesh II, Hattic, i.e. non-Indo- 
European names, predominate, but certain Indo- 
European names are recognizable.” It is, however, 

66 The name of the King of Mama is Hurrian, cf. Anis hurpi, 
king of Hassum and Zaruar in the Mari period. Syria 20 (1939) 
ar The westernmost region where this ware occurs. (Has 
Hiiyiik, Bazirgan Hiiyiik, see OJP 30, map xvu and Biyik 
Nefezkéy ?) 


68 MDOG 83 (1951) 33-45- 
69K. Balkan, Observations, 44-45. 
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important to note that none of these are unmis- 
takably Hittite (i.e. nasili).” This suggests that in 
the twentieth century B.c. the Hittites may not yet 
have arrived in Central Anatolia. The first nasili 
names occur in the Kanesh Ib period, contemporary 
with Pithana and Anita, the first of whom con- 
quered Nesa."* The inference is obvious: between 
1900 and 1850 the Hittites arrived in Central Ana- 
tolia, settled in Nesa and became the subjects of 
Pithana, king of Kussara, after the conquest of that 
city. This fits the migration which we have traced 
into Central Anatolia c.1g00 admirably. 

It is significant that Labarna, the founder of the 
Hittite Old Kingdom c.1750 B.c. arti ancestor of a 
long line of Hittite kings, was a king of Kussara. In 
the fifty years between the death of the last Hattic 
king, Anita, and the rise of Labarna, the Hittites 
may have made themselves masters of the king- 
dom.”* The interest taken in the early history of 
Kussara by the Hittites probably reflects the im- 
portant role played by that state in establishing a 
supremacy in Central Anatolia, inherited by the 
first Hittite kingdom. 

Although the location of Kussara is still disputed, 
we have elsewhere brought forward arguments that 
it may have been at Alishar, a great Middle Bronze 
Age city which appears to fulfill all the require- 
ments.’* The position of Nesa can be inferred from 
the texts: as the surrounding Hattic kingdoms of 
Hattus, the predecessor of Hattusa, the Hittite 
capital at Boghazkéy, Zalpa, mentioned as lying 
near the “sea,” i.e. the Great Salt Lake, and Puru- 
shattum, to be located in the Aksaray region, were 
not conquered before Anita’s reign, Nesa must be 
sought nearer Kussara. The Kirsehir region, with 
its numerous sites, seems the most likely region in 
which to locate it and archaeological evidence sug- 
gests that it was here that the Hittite invaders first 
settled. 

The original homeland of the Hittites cannot yet 
be defined, but the lack of any material culture 
among these invaders suggests that they came from 
beyond the area of Middle Eastern civilization. As 
the latter flourished approximately up to the foot 

70 AOF 15 (1951) 15 and Language 29 (1953) 263-77; 30 
(1954) 350. 

71 AOF 15 (1951) 18. ArchOr 18 (1950) 341. 

72In the Anita text we have the name of the god Siugmi, 
which must be Nesite. See for the whole problem Ankara Un. 
Dil Tarih Cografya Fakiiltesi Dergisi 10 (1952) 249ff. 


73 See my article in AnatStud 7 (1957). 
14 ibid. 
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of the Caucasus Mountains, it is probable that they 
came from the northern steppes. The Hittite hymn 
to the Sun God, quoted by F. Sommer,"* which 
describes the sun rising out of the sea, may contain 
an old memory from the days when they lived near 
the western shore of the Caspian. 


THE EFFECT OF THE HITTITE INVASION 
ON NORTHWESTERN ANATOLIA 


Although there is no evidence, textual or archae- 
ological, that the Hittites themselves ever settled 
beyond the western bend of the Halys, their entry 
into Central Anatolia is liable to have caused a fair 
amount of displacement among the local popula- 
tion, e.g. in the Kirsehir region. The expulsion of 
the latter into the Ankara region we have already 
discussed. On agricultural land as poor as that of 
this region, overcrowding would be disastrous and 
it is therefore not surprising to find that a move- 
ment into the more fertile Eskisehir plain took 
place. The villages in this well populated plain 
were not easily defensible and the desertion of 
many sites suggests something like a massive flight 
to the west. Two roads were open to them,”* one 
leading down to the region round the Lake of 
Iznik and the Sea of Marmora, the other through 
the hills to Kiitahya, Balikesir and the Troad. 
Blocking the latter road, the two great sites of 
K6priiéren and Tavsanli probably offered resist- 
ance and were destroyed. 

In the Balikesir plain and at Yortan, the ceme- 
teries, and therefore the settlements also, come to 
an abrupt end c.1goo and their population must 
have fled. Some new elements in level VI at Beyce- 
sultan” in the Upper Maeander valley seem to be 
at home here and were probably introduced by 
refugees from that region or its immediate neigh- 
bourhood. 

How large were the contingents of people on 
the move in Northwestern Anatolia cannot be as- 
sessed, but the greatly reduced population of the 
Eskisehir plain sharply contrasts with the numerous 
settlements there in the Early Bronze Age. The 
movement from this plain alone, to which should 

7™ F. Sommer, Hethiter und Hethitisches (Stuttgart 1947) 1. 

76 IstForsch 6 (1955) 55, pl. x1. 

77 AnatStud 6 (1956) 126 and fig. 2. 

78 See K. Bittel’s review of C. W. Blegen, Troy III, in Gnomon 
(1956). 

79 Such as grey, plain and red-coated wares, marble “owl- 


faced” figurines, etc. Troy Ill, 12. 
89 Troy Ill, 10. 
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be added contingents from the areas they passed 
through, may have involved a considerable popu- 
lation. When in the Troad at last the Aegean 
coast was reached, overpopulation in the fertile but 
limited coastal plain must have become acute. In 
the mountainous Troad, the few plains and valleys 
were certainly unable to cope with such an increase 
of population. 

Troy itself was not destroyed, but the culture 
which supersedes that of Troy V is a different one, 
though closely related."* Certain old elements” 
survived in the following centuries and it becomes 
clear that some of the old inhabitants must have 
gone on living there side by side with newcomers. 

Of the new cultural features introduced the so- 
called Minyan ware stands out. Grey Minyan is 
the most characteristic, though red and buff also 
appear. C. W. Blegen considers this new pottery to 
be one of the main features of a cultural break and 
not unnaturally he linked this ware with that of 
Greece, introduced at about the same time (c.1900 
B.c.). He considers that the ware was introduced 
in the Troad by a branch of the people who intro- 
duced it into Greece at the beginning of the Middle 
Helladic period.*” Among the other changes the 
first appearance of the horse must be mentioned. 
Cremation does not appear until c.1g00" and argu- 
ments based on the house plans are inconclusive, as 
houses of the early Troy VI period number only 
a few.” 

Recent developments in West Anatolian archae- 
ology have gone far towards solving the problem 
of the Minyan ware, which is of primary impor- 
tance for determining the origin of the Middle 
Helladic culture and its bearers. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE MINYAN WARE 


The so-called Minyan ware does not appear in 
Greece until the beginning of the Middle Helladic 
period and most scholars hold that it is of foreign 
origin. Attempts to deny this have been singularly 
unsuccessful,** for, though grey ware was made 
before in Greece, it is neither common in the 
E.H.III period, nor do any of the characteristic 


81 ibid. p. 7. 

82 ibid., p. 5ff. Only one house of the early Troy VI period 
was excavated. A comparison between the city walls of Troy VI 
and Troy V is virtually impossible as so little is known of the 
latter. 

88 F, Matz, Handbuch der Archaeologie, ll, Der Aegeis (1950) 
2626. 
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shapes of this Middle Helladic ware have ancestors 
in the Early Helladic culture. Three main features 
of the wheel-made Minyan ware are worth bearing 
in mind: a) the shapes are highly metallic, indicat- 
ing metal prototypes; b) grey, red and yellow Min- 
yan are found, no doubt imitating silver, copper 
and gold, and c) the curious technique of the grey 
Minyan, which leaves the vessel with a soapy touch. 
Grey Minyan is the earliest of these three cate- 
gories,** red and buff are also found, but the latter 
is generally late and has lost most of its angularity, 
typical for the earliest Minyan. 

The distribution of Minyan ware is interesting; 
it covers most of Mainland Greece and its centre 
appears to lie in Boeotia.** Local variants are found 
in the Argolid and Laconia (Argive [black] and 
red Minyan),** in Thessaly,** and in Aetolia** 
(Thermon with a bluish grey, probably late Min- 
yan). The Thessalian ware is clumsy and occurs 
in a variety of colours ranging from yellow, brown 
and red to grey and black, and is easily distin- 
guished from genuine imported Minyan. It lacks 
the characteristic shapes of goblets and the grooved 
decoration. Pteleon on the Gulf of Pagasae, on the 
other hand, produced genuine Minyan ware, which 
according to C. W. Blegen offers particularly close 
parallels to the Grey Minyan ware found at Troy 
in the early phase of the sixth citadel.*® Grey Min- 
yan also occurs at Molyvopyrgo and Hagios Mamas 
on the Chalcidian peninsula*®® and was imported 
into the Cyclades.”* 

Its origin has been much debated and two main 
theories advanced, one advocating a Macedonian,”* 
the other a Northwest Anatolian origin.” 

In the later phases of the Macedonian E.B.A., 
grey slipped hand-made cups and mugs with high 
flung strap handles appear, but the characteristic 
features of the Middle Helladic Minyan ware are 
absent. These cups have many Northwest Anatolian 

84 Troy Ill, 19-20, PKG 1464-65. 

85 Hence its name, from the legendary Minyai, the rulers of 
Orchomenos, where H. Schliemann found this ware in great 
abundance. 

86 PKG 146s. 

87 AA (1955) 204, figs. 12-13. 

88 Deltion 1 (1915) 225ff, and PKG 1457. 

89 Troy Ill, 46, 129, 155. 

90 Prehistoric Macedonia, g1f, see also p. 89, figs. 74, 81 and 
nos. 383-399. 

91 Excav. at Phylakopi, pl. xxiv, fig. 137, p. 154; BSA 44 
(1949) 31f, fig. 7 (Siphnos); AM (1917) 35, figs. 31-34 


(Paros). 
92 Preh. Macedonia, 128. 
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parallels and it would seem that the shapes origi- 
nated there.** W. A. Heurtley denies a local de- 
velopment of this ware into the typical wheel-made 
Minyan of Molyvopyrgo,”° and there is little in 
favour of a Macedonian origin. Recent discoveries 
in Bulgaria have likewise produced nothing from 
which the Minyan ware could have descended, but 
in Anatolia new evidence has been forthcoming. 

It would appear that in discussing the origins of 
Minyan ware Aegean archaeologists have perhaps 
laid a little too much stress®*® on the colour and the 
technique of the grey Minyan ware, which are to 
a certain extent due to local clays and the degree 
and manner of firing. The centre of this peculiar 
Grey ware appears to lie in Boeotia and it may well 
be asked, when areas as near as the Argolid cannot 
produce the same variety, whether one can really 
insist on this feature in tracing the origin of the 
ware. In Anatolia, for instance, soapy grey wares 
are found at different times in different districts. 
Some of the Troy V grey ware is soapy and so is 
much of the Troy VI Grey Minyan ware.*’ Some of 
the grey ware dating from the Troy I period in 
Southwestern Anatolia shows the same character- 
istic,’* and at the end of the East Anatolian Bronze 
Age we find it in the light grey ware at Ziilfiibulak, 
five miles from the Persian frontier in the Van 
region.”” The only explanation is that the soapy 
touch is the result of clay and firing. As for the 
colour, grey burnished wares are a variation on 
the normal Anatolian black burnished wares and 
though certain areas specialize in producing a grey 
ware, e.g. Troy, it is mever the only ware in use. 
When one plots the occurrence of grey ware with 
metallic shapes in Anatolia on a map showing silver 
deposits, the coincidence in distribution is often 
(but not always) striking. Grey ware has a long 
tradition in the Troad,’*° but so have silver ves- 
sels, probably made from the ore which occurs 

93 JHS (1914) 126ff. 

°4 Preh. Macedonia, cat. nos. 210, 218, 229, 258, 324ff, p. 82. 

%5 ibid. p. 92. 

96 e.g. F. Schachermeyr in PKG 1468. 

97 Troy Ill, 35 (Troy VI ware). Some of the Troy V grey 
ware in the Museum at Hissarlik has this soapy touch. 

98 Sherds in Brit. Institute of Arch. at Ankara, collected by 
the writer in 1951-52. 

99 Sherds of grey ware collected by C. A. Burney and now 
in the same Institute. 

100 Going back to Early Troy I and Kumtepe Ic. 


101 Troy II silverware; H. Schmidt, Schliemann Sammlung, 
nos. 5859-5861, 5868-5874, etc. 
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abundantly at Balya Maden on the eastern slopes of 
Mt. Ida.’ Local ore deposits naturally influenced 
the metalworker in his choice of material and the 
potter followed suit. 

Therefore, in seeking the origins of the Minyan 
wares the real criterion should not be colour or 
soapy surface, but shape. High flung ribbon or strap 
handles, sharp profiles, often (but not always) 
ringbases or ribbed pedestals, and a grooved or 
ribbed decoration are characteristic.°* Other fea- 
tures include handles placed vertically or at an 
oblique angle on or below the rim of bowls with 
an everted or a bead rim. The most common shapes 
are cups and bowls,*** and in Greece, pedestalled 
goblets.*°* C, W. Blegen has shown that the early 
Troy VI Minyan wares are very similar to those 
of the beginning of the Middle Helladic period 
in Greece and he quite rightly links the arrival of 
a new culture at Troy with that which brought the 
Minyan wares to Greece. A comparison between 
the Troy V grey ware vessels and the Troy VI 
Minyan wares showed, however, that the earlier 
ware could not be considered as the ancestor of 
Minyan wares.*®* 

Since C. W. Blegen’s excavations, more has been 
learned about the distribution of Minyan ware in 
Anatolia (pl. 2, map 2). Outside the Troad, it oc- 
curs all along the west coast as far south as Bayrakli 
(Ancient Smyrna)*” and Liman Tepe (Clazo- 
menai).*°* Further east it was found inland in the 
plain of Balikesir*®® and along the south coast of 
the Sea of Marmora as far east as the Iznik 
region."° On the West Anatolian plateau, it is 
prominent on the mounds of Tavsanli and K6prii- 
dren and several imported pieces were found in the 
Eskisehir plain. Finally, the excavations of the 
British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara under 
the direction of Mr. Seton Lloyd have produced 


102 R, J. Forbes, Metallurgy in Antiquity (Leyden 1950) r190ff, 
esp. p. 192, no. 18 and fig. 42. 

108 e.g. Troy Ill, fig. 292b; A 92, 94, 96, fig. 292a; A 64, 57, 
58 etc. Vertical or oblique-handles, ibid. A 57, 58, 60, 61 etc. 

104 ibid. fig. 292: A 57, 58, 61, 64 (goblet), 92, 94. 

105 Preh. Macedonia, fig. 78-79. Troy Ill, 48, parallels quoted 
under A 64, fig. 292 a. 

106 Troy Ill, p. 9. 

107 Ankara Universite Dil Tarih Cografya Fakiiliesi Dergisi 
8 (1950) 55f. 

108 Information kindly received from J. M. Cook, Esq, and 
more material subsequently recovered on the spot. 

109 JstForsch 6 (1955) 81. 

110 jdid. 61ff, figs. 31-95. 
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closely related types at Beycesultan in the upper 
Maeander valley.” 

As in Greece, local variations in both colour and 
shape are characteristic. Whereas Grey Minyan is 
typical of Central Greece, red and black variants 
prevail in the south. In Anatolia, Grey Minyan 
again has a northern distribution, extending from 
Troy to Iznik. Its southern limits are not yet well 
defined, but already at Thermi and Larisa Grey 
Minyan is in the minority and red takes its place."** 
At Bayrakli Grey Minyan supersedes the red variety 
only in the Late Bronze Age, c.1400 B.c."** Although 
Grey Minyan is found at Képriiéren, red and buff 
Minyan predominate on the plateau: at Tavsanli, 
at Egret near Afyon, and at Beycesultan.** At the 
latter site Grey Minyan does not occur. A soapy 
touch is only found at Troy and at Kopriiéren. 

The date of these Minyan wares in Anatolia is of 
great significance for the problem of their origin. 
Although none of this pottery on the west coast or 
at Troy appears to be earlier than the beginning 
of the Middle Bronze Age, i.e. c.1900 B.c., there 
is conclusive evidence that some of this ware goes 
back to the Troy V period (c.2100-1900 B.c.) at 
Tavsanli and Képriiéren near Kiitahya. The same 
early date may be inferred for the beginning of this 
ware in the Inegdl-Iznik region, on the eastern 
side of the sea of Marmora. 

At K®priiéren, some of the Grey Minyan bowls 
are decorated with a pattern-burnished cross on the 
interior (pl. 3, fig. 1). Pattern burnishing is rare 
at Troy VI and confined to the very beginning of 
this period,“® but the decoration in the form of a 
cross is not found in Anatolia at a date later than 
the end of Troy V, c.1g00. We are therefore inclined 
to date these bowls before 1900 B.c. Similarly deco- 
rated sherds were found further north near the 
Lake of Iznik where the same Grey Minyan shape 
occurs and these too may belong to the same 

111 AnatStud 6 (1956) 191, fig. 135 (Alyamak Hiiyiik); 
IstForsch 6 (1955) 79, fig. 46 (Sogiiténii) and footnote 64 
(Boziiyiik). 

112 AnatStud 6 (1956) 126ff, fig. 1:13, 14; fig. 2:16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 23; fig. 3:1-4. This series extending to the Troy V 
period in the 1955 excavations can now be extended to the 
Troy III period since the exc. in 1956. 

118 Thermi, p. 136 and Larisa am Hermos Ill, p. 21. 

114 Ankara Universite Dil Tarih Cografya Fakiiltesi Dergisi 
8 (1950) 58. 

115 At Tavsanli sporadic grey wares were found higher up on 


the mound than the red and buff varieties. 
116 Troy Ill, 76-77. It is confined to early Troy VI. 
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period.” Although one might express some doubt 
about this dating, a red Minyan bowl was found 
by the writer in a Troy V context, including sev- 
eral other typical vessels of this date, among which 
there was a red-cross bowl, at Tavsanli in a burnt 
deposit (fig. 1). There can therefore be no reasona- 
ble doubt that Minyan shapes were in use in this 
region before they were introduced at Troy. 

More spectacular still were the discoveries of red 
and buff vessels of Minyan shapes, mainly cups and 
bowls, in good stratified contexts at Beycesultan, 
ranging from level IV to level XII, i.e. all during 
the later half of the Early and well into the Middle 
Bronze Age, in absolute dates from about 2250- 
1650 B.c. (fig. 1). Calling these Beycesultan vessels 
“Minyan” requires some qualification and one 

might prefer “protominyan.” Nearly all are red 
’ polished, hand- or wheel-made cups or small bowls, 
but they show all those features which later become 
typical of Minyan ware, such as the high flung 
strap handles, metallic profile, small ringbases and 
grooved or ribbed decoration. The decorated pieces 
are the earlier and are confined to Beycesultan 
XII(a)-IX, corresponding roughly to Troy III- 
IV."* These “protominyan” shapes form only a 
percentage among the many bowls, beak-spouted 
jugs, jars and other more characteristic West Ana- 
tolian shapes, and they are made in exactly the 
same ware. The significance of this “protominyan” 
pottery lies in demonstrating the early occurrence 
of Minyan characteristics in West Anatolian metal- 
work. 

As the XIIth building level at Beycesultan, con- 
temporary with Troy III, marks the beginning of a 
new culture, intrusive from the western provinces 
of Anatolia (but not from the Troad), this “proto- 
minyan” must have developed during the Troy II 
period, somewhere between the coast and the edge 
of the plateau, probably in the great river valleys 
of the Hermos and the Lower Maeander, which are 
still terra incognita to the archaeologist. 

It is in this same region that the characteristic 
Minyan shape of the goblet with ribbed pedestal 
base is most likely to have developed. Plain pedestal 
bases are common in Western Anatolia,’”® but the 
distribution of the ribbed ones is confined to the 

117 [stForsch 6 (1955) figs. 58-60 (grey) and 85-87 (buff 
and red). 

118 See my article in AnatStud 7 (1957). 

119 AnatStud 4 (1954) 198, 1.2; figs. 217, 218, 365, 403-04. 
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Upper Maeander valley and adjacent region to the 
south, where they are common in grey, buff or 
black burnished ware in the Beycesultan XV-XIII 
levels, contemporary with the second half of Troy 
II.**° After the conquest of this region by the west- 
erners, who introduced the red polished wares in- 
cluding “protominyan” shapes, they disappear, at 
least in pottery, until their reappearance with dif- 
ferent bowl shapes in both Grey Minyan and red 
wash ware in early Troy VI, and in Grey Minyan 
in the deepest strata of Middle Helladic Greece. 
This somewhat puzzling disappearance of the ped- 
estalled goblet is probably the result of its prototype 
being manufactured in metal, the imitation of 
which in pottery depended on the whim of con- 
temporary taste. 

The new evidence from Western Anatolia shows 
conclusively that the Minyan ware of Middle Hel- 
ladic Greece can only be derived from Western 
Anatolia, where closely similar vessels were made 
in various metals and copied in pottery from, at the 
latest, the 24th century B.c. Around 2250 B.c. these 
are found on the western edge of the plateau, at 
Beycesultan and probably also near Tavsanli and 
K6priiéren. During the Troy V period (c.2100- 
1900 B.c.) the first Grey Minyan products are made 
at K6priiGren and in the Iznik area, probably the 
result of the local use of silver, which occurs near 
Bursa and at K6priiéren. The Troy V culture also 
produces a fine grey ware, but the Minyan shapes 
are still unknown. Then, as a result of the Hittite 
invasion, N.W. Anatolia is struck by a wave of 
emigrants from the east, in search of new lands. 
Grey Minyan is carried to the coast of the Troad, 
where the new shapes are eagerly adopted, but the 
use of special clays and a certain way of firing gave 
them the peculiar soapy touch. The preference 
shown for Grey Minyan in the Troad may be 
ascribed to the local silverware tradition. 

Mounting pressure eventually led to a migration 
from the Troad, which will be discussed presently. 
As in Central Anatolia, the migration left no perma- 
nent mark and the destroyed settlements were soon 
rebuilt. In the southwest, undisturbed by the in- 
vasion, life went on in the old way and red Minyan 
wares spread gradually to the west coast. 

120 See Beycesultan Excavations in AmatStud 7 (1957) for 


those from the burnt shrine in level XV. 
121 See note 105. 
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THE CULTURAL BREAK ON THE GREEK MAINLAND 


The widespread destruction of the Early Helladic 
sites which preceded the introduction of the Middle 
Helladic culture on the Greek Mainland c.1900 B.c. 
has already been discussed above. The next point to 
consider is where this invasion came from and by 
which way it entered the country. 

The problem is of considerable general interest 
as most authorities agree that these invaders were 
the first speakers of Greek,’** though it might be 
more plausible to suggest that the intermingling of 
these invaders with the numerous local E.B.A. 
population led to the formation of the earliest 
Greek. It is unlikely that the newcomers could have 
wiped out the entire earlier population, which, 
judging by the number of its settlements, was con- 
siderable.’** 

From the distribution map of Middle Helladic 


sites in Greece,’** it is clear that the newcomers 


overran most of the mainland, from the gulf of 
Pagasae to the Peloponnese. In Thessaly and Mace- 
donia, however, they do not seem to have settled, 
except at Molyvopyrgo and Hagios Mamas in the 
Chalcidice. This is a strong argument against the 
old theory that the Middle Helladic invaders en- 
tered Greece from the north through Macedonia. 


From the distribution map of M.H. sites in north- 
ern Greece, one gets the impression that the invad- 
ers sailed along the north coast of the Aegean, 
stopping only in the Chalcidice, and landed in the 
gulf of Pagasae and in Boeotia. From there they 
may have spread by land over the rest of the main- 
land, except the mountainous areas of Aetolia and 
Acarnania. 

The newcomers imposed their culture on the 
old population, and only in the Peloponnese, in the 
regions last reached by the invaders, were local 
E.B.A. traditions strong enough to modify the new 
culture. Among these local modifications, red and 
black imitations of the Central Greek Grey Min- 
yan, extramural burial at Mycenae**® and tumulus 

122H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the monuments (1950) 7. 
C. Hawkes, The prehistoric foundations of Europe (1940) 239- 
40. A. J. B. Wace in Documents in Mycenaean script (1956) 
p. xx. C. W. Blegen, Troy Ill, 9-10. PKG 1492, etc. 

1283 See map 2 in PKG 1420 and list of sites, ibid. 1428ff. 

124 ibid. map 2, p. 1455ff. 

125 BSA 48 (1953) 7ff. 

126 Archaeology in Greece, 1954 (supplement of JHS 1955) 
35, fig. 7. 

127 PKG 1461. 

128 ibid. 1461. 

129 Aigina, PKG 1437, plan 10. Archaeology in Greece 1954, 
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burial in Messenia,’** may be mentioned. Else- 
where single burial in cist graves within the settle- 
ment became the prevalent custom.’** Among 
other features of the Middle Helladic culture, the 
establishment of “feudal” centres with citadels,?** 
like Malthi, Mycenae, etc. are characteristic, whereas 
most, but not all, Early Helladic settlements appear 
to have been unfortified.’*® This centralization im- 
plies the existence of kings or princes; presumably 
the military leaders of the invasion founded local 
dynasties. 

Two new house-types appear, the “megaron,” a 
hall and portico type,’*® and a similar house with 
apsidal end.*** The latter is found from Thessaly 
to the Peloponnese and becomes the hallmark of the 
Middle Helladic culture. Other houses still per- 
petuate the Early Helladic tradition.*** Weapons 
are rare*** and it appears that after their conquest, 
the invaders settled down peacefully. A boar-tusk 
helmet" is first introduced in this period, but its 
popularity lasts well into the Late Helladic period. 
Of horses and chariots there is no sign until the 
beginning of the Late Bronze Age, and then only 
at Mycenae.*** Not long after the beginning of the 
M. H. period, contact is established with the Cy- 
clades and mat-painted pottery was imported in 
great quantities, in particular from Aegina, which 
may have been the distributing centre.*** Grey 
Minyan ware was exported to Melos, Siphnos and 
Paros, and locally copied.*** 

Granted that the Middle Helladic invaders were 
the first speakers of some very archaic form of 
Greek, scholars are confronted with a dilemma. A 
conviction that all Indo-European speech developed 
somewhere between Central Europe and the South 
Russian steppes has become so deep-rooted that the 
arrival of the Greeks from the north through 
Macedonia into Greece was accepted almost auto- 
matically. The existence of a western Greek branch 
in Aetolia and Epirus (barbarians left behind in 
the mountains, when their more fortunate brethren 
Pp. 30. 

130 PKG 1460 and H. Goldman, Eutresis, fig. 63. 

181 PKG 1459 and Hesperia 24 (1955) fig. 2; 25 (1956) pl. 
41, c and d. 

182 PKG 1460. 

1838 PKG 1471. 

184 Homer and the monuments, 212ff. 

185 On the grave stelae, BSA 25 (1925) 126ff. Notice that no 
chariots or horses occur on the stelae from the new grave circle 
ILN (27/9/1952) which date from the end of the M. H. period. 


186 PKG 1466 and G. Welter, Aigina. 
187 See note 91. 
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occupied the richer lowlands at the beginning of the 
Middle Bronze Age) may have contributed to this 
traditional view. Archaeologists have made valiant 
attempts to find material support for this linguistic 
theory in the Balkans. Many suggestions have been 
made, but the Minyan ware has proved to be the 
main stumbling block, for no satisfactory ancestor 
for this ware has yet been found there. Some schol- 
ars have therefore argued that the arrival of the 
Greek speaking invaders and the introduction of 
the Minyan ware are unrelated,"** but this seems to 
be an impossible way out of the dilemma. People 
may arrive without much culture, like the Hittites, 
but then they borrow the civilization of the people 
among whom they arrive, not one of a foreign 
nation several hundred miles away. Since C. W. 
Blegen’s discoveries at Troy, there has been a swing 
towards regarding the Minyan ware as Anatolian,**” 
but as no priority of this ware in the Troad could 
be claimed, C. W. Blegen cautiously admits that he 
considers it to have been introduced there by a 
branch of the same people who brought it to Greece. 
Accordingly no agreement has been reached as to 
where the earliest Greek speaking invaders with 
their Middle Helladic culture came from. 

One question, which, as far as I am aware has 
never been raised, is why, if the Greeks had indeed 
come from Eastern Europe, an inland people should 
have chosen to descend on Greece, not by land 


through Macedonia and Thessaly—the archaeology - 


of that region rules out such a migration—but dy 
sea from the northern shore of the Aegean to the 
Gulf of Pagasae and Boeotia. Such an action would 
seem to be unparalleled in the history of migrations. 

Actually, the distribution of Grey Minyan ware 
in Greece leaves no doubt that the invaders arrived 
by sea. To sail the stormy and inhospitable northern 
Aegean requires a fair measure of seamanship and 
suggests that the Greeks had been a seafaring nation 
before they settled in the country to which they 
gave their name. Moreover it suggests that they 
knew where they were going, for it would have 


been inconceivable that the Middle Helladic invad- 


188 So F. Schachermeyr in PKG 1468. 
189 So H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the Monuments, p. 11 and 
C. Hawkes, Prehistoric Foundations, p. 234. 

140 See my article in AnatStud 7 (1957). 

141 Fortifications: early Troy I period-Poliochni, AJA 58 
(1954) 240, in middle Troy I period, Troy itself, Troy I, 
fig. 436 etc. 

urban settlements: Poliochni AA (1937) 270, AJA 58 
(1954) p. 239, ill. D; Beycesultan, about 500 m. long! 
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ers, whose numbers were certainly not small, would 
have embarked and just trusted to luck that they 
would reach a country suitable to their needs. This 
suggests that they already had been in contact with 
the Early Helladic people of Greece before their 
invasion, which probably followed an old trade 
route. The imports in E. H. III Central Greece, the 
focus of the invasion, show trading contacts with 
Northwestern Anatolia, and those of the contempo- 
rary Argolid are again with the Troad.**° When 
one admits that the Middle Helladic material cul- 
ture, and in particular the Minyan wares, or rather 
the metal prototypes and the technique of making 
grey Minyan, were introduced by the Greeks, and 
there seems to be no valid reason for doubting this, 
then Northwestern Anatolia must be the region 
from which the first Greek migration came. Not 
only was the Minyan ware at home there, but fortifi- 
cations, urban settlements, megara, apsidal houses 
can all be matched there.*** Cist graves are common 
in the E.B.A. there,**? and though intramural ~ 
burial is the exception, it occurred at Hanay Tepe in 
the Troad. All these features occurred in N.W. 
Anatolia long before their first appearance in 
Greece in the M.H. period. Although it is possible 
to match single items of this list of cultural re- 
semblances elsewhere, no other area provides so 
many parallels and none but N.W. Anatolia can 
account for what is perhaps the most typical of all, 
the Grey Minyan ware. 

Moreover, the setting for an invasion c.1900 or a 
little later from the Troad to Greece suits the Ana- 
tolian evidence admirably. The cause of the in- 
vasion was the direct result of the Hittite invasion 
which caused a movement of refugees along the 
natural roads to the coast of the northern Aegean. 
Some of these, on reaching the shores of the Sea 
of Marmora, may have crossed into Thrace and 
invaded Bulgaria, putting an abrupt end to the 
local Early Bronze Age. This branch may eventu- 
ally have reached the Pindus mountains by round- 
about ways like the West Greek elements, who at 

megara: Troy Ib and following period (Ila, b, c, etc.) Troy 
I, fig. 436. Beycesultan, Troy IV period (unpublished); 
Heraion (Samos), BCH 78, p. 149, Troy III-IV period; 
Poliochni, op.cit. p. 228-39 (Troy II late-Troy IV). 

apsidal houses: Troy Ia, Troy I, fig. 425. Houses of this 
type can be seen today in the village of Karatas on the 


south coast of Cilicia. 
142 T, Ozgiic, Bestittungsgebrauche, passim and fig. 86. 
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the end of the twelfth century s.c. invaded Greece 
and destroyed the Mycenaean civilization. 

The other branch, consisting to a great extent of 
the population of the maritime provinces of the 
Troad and the south coast of the Sea of Marmora, 
took to the sea. Presumably skirting the Aegean 
coast along the old trade routes frequented by them 
for centuries, they first sailed to Chalcidice, where 
some of them settled, and from there to the first 
natural harbours on the Gulf of Pagasae and 
Boeotia, with which they had been long familiar. 

Ousted from their own land by their eastern 
neighbours, who were probably of the same stock, 
they retaliated by invading the land of their western 
neighbours. The ruthlessness of the conquest is 
borne out by the thick destruction layers, the silent 
testimony of fierce resistance, but it is only fair to 
add that after the local population had been sub- 
jected, the invaders settled down peacefully. 

The peaceful character of the rest of the Middle 
Helladic period is in strong contrast to that of the 
Late Bronze Age, when love of warlike pursuits, 
-perhaps stimulated by the rich booty to be gained 
in Crete and elsewhere abroad, and by overpopula- 
tion, are evident with each new discovery. How- 
ever, the lack of arms in the graves, poorly furnished 
like all West Anatolian cemeteries,*** should not 
create the impression that the Greeks of this period 
were unwarlike. This interpretation of the conquest 
of Greece by the first Greek speaking elements from 
N.W. Anatolia, based mainly on archaeological 
evidence, will, we hope, supersede the old concept 
of barbarous hordes of savages from Central Europe 
introducing bits of “Schnurkeramik,” battle axes,*** 
IE speech, and widespread destruction. 


A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE HITTITE 
AND GREEK INVASIONS 


The Hittite invasion had little in common with 
that of the Greeks; the Hittites were both in num- 
bers and culture inferior to the local population, the 
Hatti, whose civilization and religion they adopted, 
but the Greeks were numerous and civilized enough 
to impose their own culture upon the subjected 
population. Whereas the Hittites were probably 
warlike nomads from the barbarous fringes of the 
Middle East, the Greeks were peasants and sailors, 


148M, J. Mellink, A Hittite cemetery at Gordion (1956) 49- 
50 


144 K. Bittel, Demirci Hiiyiik, 32£. To his map showing the 
distribution of these, in third millennium Anatolia, very com- 
mon battle axes, about twenty new sites can be added. 
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before their respective entry into their new homes. 
This would also explain the effect their arrival had 
in each of the two countries; nomadic incursions 
are apt to produce some destruction before the 
tribe settles down, and the nomad eagerly adopts 
the culture he destroyed before. A migration of 
peasants, on the other hand, is quite a different 
thing. Their aim is the acquisition of land, not just 
political power leading to the establishment of a 
ruling class, but which leaves the old order more 
or less unchanged. Peasants are extremely conserva- 
tive and unlikely to change their material culture 
when they are forced to emigrate. This is exactly 
what happened in the Middle Helladic invasion. A 
change in ruling class does not necessarily produce 
a cultural break, but a migration of peasants does. 

The Hittites introduced the first Indo-European 
language into Central Anatolia, as far as we know, 
but the Greeks brought an Indo-European language 
with them from Northwestern Anatolia. The dif- 
ferences between these two peoples therefore seems 
to exclude the possibility of a simple two-pronged 
invasion of Indo-European speaking peoples from 
a common barbarous European centre into Greece 
and Anatolia. 


WHAT LANGUAGES WERE SPOKEN BY THE EARLY 
BRONZE AGE PEOPLES OF ANATOLIA AND THE AEGEAN? 


The conclusion reached that the earliest Greek 
elements must have come from Northwestern Ana- 
tolia implies that some form of Indo-European 
speech must have been in use there during at least 
the latter part of the Early Bronze Age. Startling as 
this may seem to many philologists, no ou... + archae- 
ological conclusion appears to be possible. We may 
therefore well ask whether there is other evidence 
for the use of Indo-European in Anatolia and the 
Aegean before the Middle Bronze Age. In the ab- 
sence of new texts, it seems advisable to bring the 
new archaeological evidence to bear on the problem. 


NAMES IN -SS- -ND- IN THE AEGEAN 
AND IN ANATOLIA 


It is generally agreed that many place-names in 
Greece are a legacy from the pre-Greek population. 
Most important among these are two easily distin- 
guishable groups, ending in -essos and -nthos.\* 

145 The important element is the -ss- and the -nt- (or -nd-) 
with various endings. Sometimes several spellings of one name 


occur: Siyanta(s) and Siyanti(s), Marassanda(s) and Maras- 
santiya(s), Ialanda(s) and Ialanti(s), etc. 
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Those endings are not confined to place-names, but 
occur also in personal names and in the names of 
trees, flowers and other objects,*** which shows that 
at one time they were part of a spoken language. 
This should be borne in mind, because related 
names in Anatolia are confined to geographical 
and personal names. It was shown long ago by 
Blegen and Haley that the distribution of place- 
names of this type shows a remarkable coincidence 
with that of the Early Bronze Age civilization of 
Greece, with a strong concentration on the east 
coast.*** They are also found in the Cyclades, Crete, 
Chalcidice and Anatolia.*** The earliest occurrence 
of these names in Greece is found on the Linear B 
tablets, dating to the late 15th century at Knossos 
and the late 13th century at Pylos.*** In Anatolia, 
the Hittite texts of the 14th and 13th century B.c. 
contain a large number of these names, but some 
can be found as early as the Kultepe tablets of the 
2oth century B.c.**° Names in -ss- and -nd- therefore 
existed in Anatolia as early as the last century of the 
Early Bronze Age, thus confirming their deduced, 
but unproven, existence in Early Bronze Age 
Greece. 

The construction of a distribution map of place- 
names in -ss- and -nd- in Anatolia is beset by several 
perils. One of these is our fragmentary knowledge 
of Hittite geography," another the unreliable ex- 
pedient of using late, i.e., classical and Byzantine 
sources for reconstructing conditions etrlier than 
the classical period. For, unlike Greece, Anatolia 


146 A useful list of these is found in G. Glotz, The Aegean 
civilisation (1925) 386-87. 

147 AJA 32 (1928) 141ff. 

148 The most up to date discussion of these is found in F. 
Schachermeyr’s PKG 1494ff with maps 3-7, and in his Die 
Altesten Kulturen Griechenlands (1955) 239-263. F. Schacher- 
meyr’s theory of a non-Indo-European “Aegean” language 
spoken throughout the Mediterranean and linked to the neo- 
lithic and Early Bronze Age cultures is based on the occur- 
rence of place-names of this type, drawn from classical sources. 
Interesting as this theory is, I feel that the possibility of later 
diffusion of names of this type has been overlooked. To recon- 
struct conditions in the fourth, third and second millennium 
from material drawn from classical sources seems to me a most 
unreliable procedure. 

149M. Ventris and J. Chadwick, Documents in Mycenaean 
Greek, 139ff and list, 146ff. Knossos, Tylissos, Parnassos ?, 
Kyparissos, Lasunthos ?, Korinthos, Orumanthos ?, Lauranthia ?, 
Zakunthos. 

150 AOF 15 (1951) 32 and index: Ninassa, Palissa, Ussa, 
Hudurunda, and perhaps Purushattum, later written Purushanda. 

151] wholeheartedly agree with most of A. Goetze’s ideas 
about the location of the various L.B.A. countries in Anatolia: 
with Ahhiyawa in the N.W. of Anatolia, Assuwa to the south 
of it in classical Lydia, and Karkisa (with Masa) in Caria. The 
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was the scene of at least one more great migration, 
which, shattering the Late Bronze Age states, caused 
the displacement of several peoples, some of whom 
used the place-names under discussion. The cluster 
of -ss- and -nd- names which appears in Caria and 
Lycia on the classical map bears no relation whatso- 
ever to conditions in the Bronze Age, when this area 
appears to have been one of the poorest and least 
civilized in the whole of western Anatolia. Of the 
many towns with an -ss- or -nd- name there, not 
a single one can be shown to have been founded 
before the Middle Iron Age (beginning c.850 B.c.) 
and many were not founded until well into the 
classical period.** The suggestion that the Early 
Helladic people, who used this type of place-name, 
came from that region, may be dismissed’ once and 
for all.*°* 

The Hittite records also should be used with 
care, for the largest number of names of this type 
are recorded from regions in close contact with, or 
actually under, Hittite rule. In the independent or 
semi-independent western states, place-names are 
only mentioned in records of Hittite campaigns, a 
very meagre source for the geography of the period. 
Even though the exact location of most of the place- 
names mentioned in the texts cannot be accurately 
fixed, an approximate idea of their position is pro- 
vided by the context in which they occur. When 
names of this type occur in the account of a war 
against Arzawa or in a title deed, issued by one of 
the kings of Kizzuwadna,*** one knows approxi- 
centre of all three states lies off the plateau, the western part of 
which, from Kiitahya to Konya, is occupied by the Arzawa 
countries. North of Arzawa lies Zippasla-Hariati, and the Lugga 
cities I would locate either in the hills west of the latter country 
or, more likely still, between Ankara and the edge of the plateau 
west of Eskisehir. The country of Millawanda, where Ahhiyawa, 
Arzawa and Lugga meet, I would locate in the Inegdél-Iznik 
region. 

To locate Ahhiyawa in Mycenaean Greece, e.g. in Rhodes, as 
is often done and Millawanda at Miletus, not only ignores the 
evidence of the Hittite texts, but is at variance with an intelligible 
reconstruction of Hittite geography. Lack of space forbids a dis- 
cussion of the problems involved. 

152 In spite of extensive exploration, the coastal zone from the 
Halicarnassian peninsula eastward to the mouth of the Caly- 
cadnus at Silifke has not produced a single site, reliable chance 
find or surface find, of a date earlier than the Iron Age. Three 
caves in western Pamphylia are the only exception. Excavations 
at Xanthus, Patara and Antiphellos in Lycia, and at Side, Perge 
and Aspendos have produced not a scrap of material which can 
confidently be dated earlier than the 7th century B.c. 

158 A. J. B. Wace, Documents in Mycenaean Greek, p. xix. 


154 A, Goetze, Kizzuwatna and the problem of Hittite geog- 
raphy, 61ff. 
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mately that they are to be sought in Southwestern 
Anatolia and in Cilicia respectively. 

A glance at the map (pl. 1, map 3), thus drawn 
with the exclusion of any names later than the sec- 
ond millennium s.c., shows a very significant dis- 
tribution. The eastern limit of the place-names in 
-ss- and -nd- known from Late Bronze Age sources 
coincides almost precisely :with that of the West 
Anatolian culture province, including Cilicia (part 
of it until c.2100 B.c.) at the end of the Early Bronze 
Age, defined above. 

With the exception of the name of the Halys, 
the Marassanda, the related name of a city Marassa, 
a mountain Arnuwanda and the cult centres of 
Ninassa and Zippalanda, the location of which is 
disputed, no names of -ss- and -nd- type are found 
in the land of Hatti. Ninassa, already mentioned 
in the Kultepe II texts, lay on the road from Kanesh 
to Purushattum and is therefore to be located some- 
where east of Aksaray.*** 

This region, where Purushanda, Ninassa, Ma- 
rassa, the river Marassanda and perhaps also Zip- 
palanda*® are probably to be located is archaeo- 
logically unsurveyed and it is not impossible that 
West Anatolian influences were also felt here in 
the later centuries of the E.B.A., as at Kanesh itself. 


COINCIDENCE OF DISTRIBUTION OF THESE PLACE- 
NAMES AND OF THE E.B.A. POPULATION OF WESTERN 
AND SOUTHERN ANATOLIA AND THE AEGEAN 


Comparing the distribution map of the Early 
Bronze Age cultures of West Anatolian and Aegean 
type (and extramural burial) with that of the -ss- 
and -nd- place-names in Anatolia and the Aegean, 
one cannot help being struck by the remarkable 
similarity of distribution. This cannot be mere co- 
incidence and the inevitable conclusion is that these 
place-names belonged to the related people or 
peoples of Greece, Crete, the Cyclades, Chalcidice 
and the West and South of Anatolia, at a date prior 
to the Hittite and Greek invasions, in other words, 
to the Early Bronze Age. Not only in culture and 
religion, but also in language, the Aegean and West- 
ern Anatolia appear to have been closely related. 

155 AOF 16 (1951) 20-21. 

156 EF. Laroche, Recueil d’onomastique Hittite (Paris 1952) 73¢. 

157 Represented by A. Goetze, B. Landsberger (Luwian 1), 
H. Th. Bossert, E. Forrer. 

158 Represented by F. Sommer. Other scholars like H. G. 


Giiterbock, H. Otten, E. Laroche, do not commit themselves to 
any definite statement. 
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TO WHAT TYPE OF LANGUAGE DO THESE NAMES BELONG? 


Widely divergent opinions have been expressed 
about the language to which these names belonged, 
but they can be reduced to two schools of thought; 
Indo-European*or non-Indo-European.*** At pres- 
ent, the consensus of opinion is in favour of the 
latter view, and its chief exponent, F. Sommer, 
would assign these names to the pre-Hittite lan- 
guage of Central Anatolia, the non-Indo-European 
Hattic (Hattili).*°® This language must have been 
spoken by the bearers of the Central Anatolian 
Early Bronze Age cultures. Two strong arguments 
can be brought forward against this theory. With 
the exception of one or two, the Hattic area is 
devoid of any place-names ending in -ss- and -nd- 
and there is no evidence whatsoever that Hattic 
was spoken outside Central Anatolia, let alone in 
Greece. Luwian, the language spoken in the second 
millennium in Southern Anatolia,’ shows a non- 
Indo-European substratum, different from Hattic.2™ 
These arguments disprove the theory that our place- 
names are of Hattic origin. 

Although they are common in Cilicia, where 
Hurrian, another non-Indo-European language, was 
spoken in the second millennium B.c., enough is 
known of that language to exclude the possibility 
that our names belonged to it. Like Hattic, Hurrian 
was not found in Western Anatolia or the Aegean. 


HURRIAN AND THE OTHER LANGUAGES OF KIZZUWADNA 


Hurrian was not the only language spoken in the 
Late Bronze Age in Cilicia. Numerous texts show 
that Luwian, an Indo-European language, was also 
at home there and it is from this region that Hur- 
rian and Luwian influence reached the Hittites in 
the 14th and 13th centuries B.c.*® 

The introduction of Hurrian into Kizzuwadna 
(Cilicia) was formerly attributed to the period after 
the fall of the Hittite Old Kingdom, shortly after 
1650 B.c.*** Recent discoveries in Mesopotamia’ 
and Anatolia suggest, however, that this estimate 
is probably too low, for Hurrian elements are 
strongly established in the Amuq plain, immedi- 
ately east of Cilicia, as early as Alalakh VII, c.1800 

159 F. Sommer, Hethiter und Hethitisches, 13-16. 

160 Orientalia 25 (1956) 138. 

161 H. Otten, Zur grammatikalishen und lexikalischen Bestim- 
mung des Luvischen (Berlin 1953) 110-111. 

162 Orientalia 25 (1956) 138. 

168 A. Goetze, Kizzuwatna, 75. 

164 JCS 7 (1953) 68ff. Jean, Semitica 1 (1948) 17. 
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B.c. D. J. Wiseman has shown that by this date the 
Amuq was predominantly Hurrian in population, 
suggesting that Hurrian influence was not of a very 
recent date.*®* H. Goldman very plausibly suggests 
that the arrival of a new culture in Cilicia, around 
2100 B.c., the Cilician Middle Bronze Age, whose 
links are with the Amugq, marked the beginning of 
Hurrian expansion into Cilicia.*** In the Late 
Bronze Age the state religion and the names of 
kings and queens are Hurrian, not Luwian.’** This 
shows that the Hurrians formed the ruling class 
and were consequently latecomers in comparison 
with the Luwians. Had the Luwians arrived later 
than the Hurrians, one might have expected the 
very reverse. Archacologically there is no evidence 
for a real break such as might indicate the arrival 
of newcomers after 2100 B.c.’** It is therefore im- 
possible not to agree with A. Goetze’s theory that of 
the two elements Luwian is the earlier one.’ This 
implies that the Luwians were the pre-Hurrian 
population of Cilicia and that the West Anatolian 


E.B.III civilization of Cilicia, which can be dated - 


from c.2400-2100 B.c.,""° was theirs. If one main- 


tains that the place-names ending in -ss- and -nd- 
are non-Indo-European, they would have to be put 
before 2400 B.c. in Cilicia! 


THE LANGUAGE WRITTEN IN ANATOLIAN HIEROGLYPHS 


In recent years, the study of Luwian and of the 
language written in Anatolian hieroglyphs has 
made great progress and more and more scholars 
have come to the conclusion that the latter repre- 
sents a Luwian dialect."* There is no evidence to 
disprove that the Anatolian hieroglyphs were in- 
vented for writing Luwian. Not a single example 
of this writing was found in a Central Anatolian 
Early Bronze Age (Hattic) site. On the other hand, 
a clay stamp-seal, with what has been recognized as 
Anatolian hieroglyphs by two scholars, was found 
in a sealed deposit of late E.B.A. date in level VI 
at Beycesultan,*"* dating to approximately the 2oth 

165 PD. Wiseman, The Alalakh tablets (London 1953) 9. 


166 Relative chronologies in old world archaeology (Chicago 
1954) 75- 

167 See note 163. 

168 There is a transition from Middle to Late Bronze Age in 
Cilicia. H. Goldman, Tarsus II (Princeton 1956) 349. 

169 A, Goetze, Kizzuwatna, 8. 

170 H. Goldman, Tarsus II, 64 and discussion 62f. 

171, Laroche in BiOr (Bibliotheca Orientalis) 11 (1954): 
H. G. Giiterbock in Orientalia 25 (1956) 138: H. Th. Bossert 
in Le Museon 68 (1955) 61ff. 
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century B.c. Beycesultan lies almost certainly in the 
region occupied in the second millennium s.c. by 
the Arzawa states, whose people are known to have 
spoken Luwian in the so-called Hittite Empire 
period (c.1450-1180 B.c.). A graffito from the neigh- 
bouring site of Civril,’"* scratched on a part of a 
plate, which at Beycesultan belongs to the II or I 
period (13-12th century 8.c.) shows that Anatolian 
hieroglyphs were still in use there at the end of 
the Late Bronze Age. A pot, found at Kiiltepe in 
the Ib level (c.1850-1800 B.c.),*** has some possible 
hieroglyphs painted on it and it may be significant 
in this context to mention that A. Goetze has been 
able to trace unmistakable Indo-European elements 
among the personal names on the tablets from 
Kanesh: an earlier element which he calls Ka- 
neshite,*** and a later one related to or identical 
with Luwian.'** The texts appear to be mainly of 
Kiiltepe II date, i.e. belonging to the 2oth century 
B.c., but both A. Goetze and B. Landsberger re- 
marked that in slightly later texts, possibly con- 
temporary with the Kiiltepe Ib period, to which the 
pot with the hieroglyphs belongs, the Luwian ele- 
ment becomes stronger." Of Nasili, there is, how- 
ever, no trace*’® at Kiiltepe. 


The next hieroglyphic inscription in date is the 
seal of Isputahsus, king of Kizzuwadna,’” a con- 


temporary of the Hittite king Telepinus, c.1550 
B.c.'*° This seal also has a cuneiform inscription 
with the name of the king in the outer border and 
is the earliest example of the use of both languages 
on the royal seal. The first use of Anatolian hiero- 
glyphs and Luwian by the Hittites seems to go back 
to Suppiluliuma,*** who might easily have adopted 
it from Kizzuwadna. 

The distribution of inscriptions in Anatolian 
hieroglyphs in the second millennium ..c. is of con- 
siderable interest. It again falls mainly within the 
area occupied by the West Anatolian culture prov- 
ince in the E.B.A., with the exception of the North- 
western corner of Anatolia. All the monuments of 

172 See photograph in The Times of 31/8/1956, and p. 9. 

178 AnatStud 5 (1955) 80. 

174 Belleten 18, no. 71 (1954) 380. 

175 Language 29 (1953) 263ff and 30 (1954) no. 3. 

276 JCS 8 (1954) 74ff. 

177 ibid. 8off and 128. 

178 AOF 15 (1951) 18. 

179 AJA 40 (1946) 210, fig. 1; Kizzuwatna, 73ff. 

180 MDOG 73, p. 33, note 4. MDOG 75, p. 62. JCS 5 (1951) 
131. 

181 H. G. Giiterbock, Siegeln aus Boghazkéy 1 (1940) 24. 
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this kind found in Central Anatolia appear to have 
been erected by the Hittites.** There is no proof 
whatsoever that the monuments of Karabel and Mt. 
Sipylus near Izmir and Karadagh and Kizildagh 
near Karaman were set up by the Hittites. The 
same applies to the uninscribed monuments of 
Fassiler and Eflatun Pinar near Beysehir and Gavur 
Kalesi, southwest of Ankara. The distribution of 
the monuments with inscriptions in Anatolian 
hieroglyphs, if taken as an indication of the use 
of the Luwian language, is of great significance as 
it confirms the few references to the language of 
the powerful kingdoms of Arzawa and Assuwa.*** 

The absence of any monuments of this nature in 
N.W. Anatolia may be significant, for there is a 
corresponding dearth of -nd- and -ss- names in that 
same area. One can interpret this fact as purely nega- 
tive evidence, the result of lack of exploration and 
the absence of names in Hittite records referring to 
this area where, with A. Goetze, we locate the king- 
dom of Abhiyawa. On the other hand, the apparent 
absence of Anatolian hieroglyphs and place-names 
of the -ss- and -nd- type may indicate a real lack of 
elements of this type in N.W. Anatolia. From this 
area, we have argued, the Middle Helladic invasion 
of the earliest Greek speaking elements came, but 
the continuation of the same culture after 1900 
indicates that only a branch emigrated. We might 
therefore expect that some form of Greek survived 
there into the second millennium, and the differ- 
ence in language between this region, the kingdom 
of Abhiyawa, and the Luwian states further south 
may explain the absence of the Anatolian hiero- 
glyphs. We may just note that the latter are not 
found in Middle Helladic and Mycenaean Greece 
either. Crete, on the other hand, untouched by the 
Greek invasion, developed a hieroglyphic script 
along the same lines in the Middle Minoan Ia 
period (c.2000), which remained in use until Linear 
A took its place in the MM IIIb period (c.1700).*** 
It is not impossible that the Anatolian hieroglyphs, 
invented somewhere in southern Anatolia for writ- 
ing Luwian, in turn influenced Crete. 

182¢.9. Boghazkéy, Karakuyu, Emirghazi, Firaktin, Tasci, 
Hanyeri etc. See map in I. Gelb, Hittite Hieroglyphic monu- 
ments, which also, however, includes all Iron Age monuments. 

183 Whose rulers have good Arzawan (Luwian) names: 
Piyama-Innaras, Kukkullis Malazitis. See JCS 8 (1954) 77-78. 


184 Documents in Mycenaean Greck, 28ff. 
185H. Otten, Zur grammatzkalischen und lexikalischen Be- 
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THE LUWIAN PROBLEM 


Before discussing the date of the first appearance 
of the Luwians we must consider the evidence of 
the Hittite texts. In the conclusion of his standard 
work on the Luwian language,*** H. Otten suspects 
the scribes of Hattusas of applying the term Juwili 
rather loosely to a variety of Indo-European dialects: 
Luwian, Istanumnili—the language of the town of 
Istanuwa—and a kind of Luwian mixed with 
Hittite. Luwian and Istanuwan are probably near 
enough to be considered as dialects of the same 
language, and the gods mentioned in the rituals 
of that town are otherwise known as Luwian.** 
Luwia, the country from which the name of the 
language is derived, is mentioned only in the Hit- 
tite law code, which dates from before the begin- 
ning of the Hittite Empire, c.1450 B.c.*** In a 
duplicate, Arzawa takes the place of Luwia, imply- 
ing that Arzawa stood for or was part of the older 
Luwiya, which is no longer mentioned in the 
Hittite Empire period. The few Luwian texts (or 
rather parts of rituals in which certain passages are 
read or sung in Luwian), of which the provenance 
is given, come from Kizzuwadna.** Other texts 
with Luwianisms relate to the cult of the goddess 
Huwassana of Hupisna, in the Eregli district of the 
Konya plain.’®* This city is said to have been con- 
quered by Labarna.**° It must be borne in mind 
that most of these rituals belong to the cult of 
deities in cities which formed part of the Hittite 
state, having been conquered by them at some time 
or other. It is therefore hardly surprising that nearly 
all the Luwian texts available come from the east- 
ern Luwian regions under Hittite control, rather 
than from the western Luwian districts, such as 
Arzawa, which were practically independent of the 
Hittites and governed by their own kings. The 
Hittites had therefore no obligations to the gods 
of Arzawa and no rituals for these parts were 
needed at the Hittite court. 

General agreement has been reached on the loca- 
tion of the Arzawa states in Southwestern Anatolia. 
At the height of their power the Arzawan kings 
stimmung des Luvischen, 1096. 

186 H. Th. Bossert, Asia, 104-114. ibid. cf. p. 105 with p. 93f. 

187 A. Goetze’s new translation in J. B. Pritchard, Ancient 
Near Eastern Texts (1955) 188, 5 and 190, 19. 

188 H. Otten, op.cit. 30. 
189 op.cit. 1078. 
199 2Bo TU 23, par. 4. 
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ruled from Tuwanuwa (near Bor, north of the 
Cilician gates) to Millawanda, which we locate in 
the region near the Lake of Iznik, a vast area which 
may have corresponded to most of Luwia. Ana- 
tolian hieroglyphs were in use over the greater part 
of this area, and over the region where the kingdom 
of Assuwa should be sought, more or less that of 
later Lydia. 


THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE LUWIANS 


There is a considerable controversy about the 
date at which the Luwians first appeared in Ana- 
tolia. On the basis of linguistic evidence alone, F. 
Sommer and H. Otten incline to the view that 
Hittites, Luwians and Palaites all entered Anatolia 
about the same time and took possession of differ- 
ent parts of the country.*** A. Goetze, however, the 
only philologist who has attempted to combine 
linguistic and archaeological evidence, maintains 
that the Luwians inhabited western and southern 
Anatolia from some time in the third millennium 
and are to be identified with the people of the west 
Anatolian culture province, including the Aegean, 
where he assumes closely related peoples to have 
lived before the arrival of the Greeks."** His op- 
ponents deny any priority to the Luwians and hold 
that no Indo-European languages were known in 
Anatolia before the early second millennium. This 
traditional view may be said to have held the field 
in the philological world. From the archaeological 
side, however, K. Bittel cautiously reviewed the 
evidence at the end of the last war and expressed 
the opinion that a chronological priority of Luwians 
in the third millennium was not impossible archae- 
ologically.*** Unfortunately too little was known 
about Southern Anatolia at that time to allow him 
to go further. 

In the light of the new discoveries in recent years, 
the traditional theory is badly in need of revision. 
Our interpretation of the arrival of the Hittites has 
been given above and the following discrepancies 
arise between the traditional theory and the archaeo- 
logical evidence, if we bring in the Luwians at ap- 
proximately the same period. There is no destruc- 
tion c.1g00 at any of the sites excavated in the south 

191 H. Otten, op.cit. g1f. F. Sommer, Hethiter und Hethitisches, 
a A. Goetze, Kleinasien (1933) 53ff; Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc. 
97 (1953) 214-22. 


nor any evidence whatsoever for a break in culture 
or the arrival of new elements of population. There 
are no traces of refugee cultures or devastated (or 
deserted) areas, such as would have been noticed 
during our field surveys. To imagine that the 
Luwians, unlike Hittites and Greeks, could have 
entered the densely populated plains of Konya, 
Cilicia, or the Upper Maeander valley without leav- 
ing any trace of their entry or without meeting any 
resistance on the part of the local population, is 
unrealistic. No people ever managed to infiltrate 
into Anatolia. The chances of population (or rather 
of ruling class) in Cilicia described above, and the 
presence of Indo-European elements at Kanesh a 
century or so before the Hittite invasion, show con- 
clusively that the traditional theory is out of date. A 
simultaneous arrival of Hittites, Luwians and Pala- 
ites is at variance with the archaeological record and 
such a theory must be abandoned. As there is no 
break between the Early, Middle, and Late Bronze 
Age in Southern Anatolia (except Cilicia), Luwian 
must have been spoken there since the third mil- 
lennium B.c. 


ARE THE NAMES ENDING IN -SS- AND -ND- AND THEIR 
RELATIVES IN THE AEGEAN INDO-EUROPEAN OR NOT? 


This brings us back to the relation between -ss- 
and -nd- names and the Indo-European languages 
of the third millennium. These names are most fre- 
quent in the regions where Luwian is found in the 
Late Bronze Age. Are they to be interpreted as the 
non-Indo-European substratum of that language, 
a non-IE, which H. Otten has shown to be different 
from Hattic, or are they remnants of a perhaps very 
archaic Luwian? 

The general opinion among philologists is that 
these names belonged to a non-Indo-European lan- 
guage. Arguments based on vocabulary alone are 
a poor guide to determining the character of the 
language to which these vocabulary words belong. 
Moreover there is other evidence to show that the 
language which used -ss- and -nd- names was still 
very much alive in the Iron Age, the classical and 
Hellenistic periods and surviving probably as late 
as the Roman Empire.’** The numerous new foun- 

193 K, Bittel, Grundztige der Vor- und Friihgeschichte Kleinasi- 
ens (1950) 51f. 


194 For the survival of L.B.A. cultural elements into the Iron 
Age, see Belleten 19, no. 74 (1955) 122-130. 
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dations of cities with names of this type*®® in the 
first millennium s.c. in Southern Anatolia offer 
irrefutable proof that the language to which these 
names belonged was still a spoken language in the 
classical period. Very similar names can be found 
all over southern Anatolia in areas where Luwian 
was spoken in the second millennium and personal 
names of Luwian derivation show that the use of 
this language, in various dialects or descendants, 
survived well into the Roman Empire.*®* As settlers 
in a new area do not name cities in a language al- 
ready extinct in the country they come from, the 
-ss- and -nd- names must have been an integral 
part of Luwian. 

Luwian shows indeed a peculiarity, unparalleled 
in Hittite and Greek, the use of a so-called pos- 
sessive, an adjectival ending in -assis or -assas, where 
the other two languages use a genitive.**’ The geo- 
graphical names Dattassas,, (Mount) Tiwatassas 
and Pitassas, etc., are easily ‘explained as (land of 
the god) Dattas, (Mountain of the god) Tiwatas, 
(land of the city) Pitas, etc. Dattas was a Luwian 
Weather God, Tiwatas the Luwian Sun God and 
the city Petas is known by itself.*°* Other parallels 
are legion, both in Anatolia and Greece; e.g. Atana 
and Atanassos, Mycale and Mycalessos, Parna and 
Parnassos, etc. 

Although the Hittites also make use of this form,*** 
sometimes in place-names,”?? like Hattusas and 
Hakpisas, its use is incomparably more common in 
Luwian, from which the Hittites may have bor- 
rowed it.”* Names ending in -ss- are closely related 
to those in -nd-. Not only is their distribution iden- 
tical, but they appear to be of the same date, and 
derivations of them are found in -ss-, e.g. Tarhun- 
das-Tarhintissas. In other cases the same word 
shows both endings; Salluwandas and Sallawassas. 
Both groups cannot be separated. Moreover per- 
sonal names of this type are not rare; Tarhundas, 
Sandas, Uruwandas are Luwian gods, Alaksandus is 
the name of an Arzawan king of Wilusa, Masduri- 

195¢.9. Halikarnassos, Telmessos, Xanthos, Termessos, As- 
pendos (Estwendos), Olbassos, Oinoanda, Kaduanda, Isinda, 
Arycanda, Myriandos, Sagalassos, etc. etc. Many of these were 
founded in the Iron Age, others like Sagalassos, Olbassos, Myri- 
andos etc. not before the Hellenistic Age. 

196 JCS 8 (1954) 74-81; E. Laroche, Recueil d’onomastique 
Hittite, 144ff. H. Th. Bossert, Asia, 120, table 1. 

197 Orientalia 25 (1956) 119, 127-129 and references cited 
there. 

198 JCS 10 (1956) 79, 81. 
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yandus has the -andus ending added to Masturi(s), 
an Arzawan king of the land of the River Seha 
and Rhadamanthys (Radamandus) is the name of 
a legendary king of Crete. 

A. Goetze has produced an Indo-European ety- 
mology*” for Tarhundas, Uruwandas, etc., ex- 
plaining -andas as IE -want, “belonging to.” If he 
is right the extensive distribution of place-names, 
all meaning “of so-and-so” or “belonging to so-and- 
so” is no longer surprising and the simplicity of the 
explanation is most convincing. 

Since these names can be shown to date well back 
into the third millennium, Luwian of some archaic 
kind must have been spoken in Anatolia long be- 
fore the Hittites arrived. This conclusion raises two 
new problems: the relation of Luwian to the lan- 
guages in the Aegean which also used the -ss- and 
-nd- names, and when did the Luwians arrive in 
Anatolia if they were there already in the later 
centures of the third millennium B.c.? 


PRE-GREEK LANGUAGES IN THE AEGEAN 


As we have attempted to show that the names 
ending in -ssas and -ndas in Anatolia are part of 
an early Indo-European language (Luwian), the 
use of related names in Early Helladic Greece, 
Crete and the Cyclades also indicates the use of a 
related, but not necessarily identical, Indo-European 
language there. Whether this was the same lan- 
guage which was written in Cretan hieroglyphs 
during the MM I-IIla period and from MM IIIb- 
LMII in Linear A (both undeciphered), is as yet 
impossible to say. 

During the second millennium s.c. there is no 
evidence for a real break in the development of 
Minoan civilization, but there are signs of great 
innovations in the MM IIIb period.” Not only is 
there a great rebuilding of the palaces on a more 
unified plan, but there is a change from the painted’ 
pottery to wheel-made plain wares*™* and an influx 
of new and more advanced metal types.? In the 

199 F. Sommer, Hethiter und Hethitisches, 14. 

200 Unless this is a different process. In cach case the part to 
which the ending (-as?) is attached is probably of Hattic origin; 
e.g. Hattus of the Cappadocian texts becomes Hattusas. 

201 So H. G. Giiterbock in Orientalia 25 (1956) 128. 

202 JCS 8 (1954) 80, note 104. 

208 AnatStud 6 (1956) 118ff. 

204]. D. S. Pendlebury, The Archaeology of Crete (London 
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field of writing, the new Linear A script spread all 
over the island,”°* whereas before it seems to have 
been in use in Phaistos only. Some of these changes 
betray cultural influence from Southwestern Ana- 
tolia and the arrival of small bodies of aristocratic 
warriors may have led to a more efficient reorgani- 
zation of the Minoan kingdoms. Whether this was 
accompanied by a change of language as well, only 
the decipherment of the hieroglyphs and Linear A 
can show. 

In the Linear B script we may see a readaptation 
of the earlier Linear A script for the purpose of 
writing a different language, which, thanks to the 
brilliant decipherment of M. Ventris and his col- 
laborators, we now know to be an early form of 
Greek.?" The syllabic nature of the Linear B script 
is so unsuitable*”* for writing Greek that one can 
deduce with confidence that the earlier language(s) 
written with such a system (presumably in Linear 
A), cannot have been Greek. On the other hand 
one cannot go as far as maintaining that the earlier 
language cannot have been Indo-European on the 
evidence of the script alone, for Hittite, Luwian, 
and Pala were written in such scripts. 

The decipherment of the Linear B script has 
opened a new chapter in Aegean archaeology, and 
the Mycenaean civilization has at last lost its ano- 
nymity. 

The language written in Linear B is the earliest 
form of Greek known, and shows affinities to the 
East Greek dialects of later times.” It is clear that 
this Mycenaean Greck is remarkably homogeneous 
without, so far, a trace of dialects such as distin- 
guished classical Greek. Mycenaean Greek contains 
many pre-Greek elements, among them names 
ending in -ss- and -nd-, but the exact proportion of 
what is Greek and what is not remains to be de- 
termined. In spite of the considerable advantage 
of now being able.to study the Greek language in 
the years around 1400 B.c., there is still nearly half 
a millennium between the earliest records and the 
arrival of the Greeks at the beginning of the Middle 
Helladic period, for which we have no writing. 
What the very earliest Greek was like in North- 
western Anatolia in the late third millennium we 
shall probably never know. For what it is worth, 
we may mention that twenty out of fifty-eight 

206 Documents in Mycenaean Greek, 32. 


207 jbid. 31. Bolletino d’arte 3 (1956) fig. 46 b. 
208 Documents in Mycenaean Greek, 67ff. 
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names in the tablets which can be exactly paralleled 
in Homer are born iby Trojans or their allies.**° 
When one remembets that Luwian names in -ss- 
and -nd- are rare injthe Northwestern corner of 
Anatolia, Anatolian hieroglyphs absent, and that 
archaeology suggests that a branch of the Greeks 
remained behind in this region, where Ahhiyawa 
should be located, this may just add one more argu- 
ment to the theory that the “Trojans” called them- 
selves “Akhaiwoi” and spoke some form of Greek. 
Troy is the one city known in Northwestern Ana- 
tolia that kept up some form of contact with Middle 
Helladic and especially Mycenaean Greece, as the 
numerous imported vessels show,”"* and its impor- 
tance in Greek legend need hardly be emphasized. 


WHEN DID THE FIRST INDO-EUROPEAN ELEMENTS 
ENTER ANATOLIA AND THE AEGEAN? 


We have traced the earliest Greeks and Luwians 
in Anatolia to the later centuries of the Early 
Bronze Age and the next question which must be 
raised is whether they were native there or whether 
they had immigrated at some even more remote 
period. A non-Indo-European substratum, present 
in both Luwian and Greek, makes it virtually cer- 
tain that these languages were not the first ones 
spoken in western and southern Anatolia. The 
question then arises when they could have arrived 
and from where. It need hardly be mentioned that 
philology cannot help us here and we are therefore 
dependent on archaeology. By analogy with the 
Hittite and Greek migrations we can assume that 
the arrival of the first Luwians, their relatives in 
Greece, and the Greeks themselves in Anatolia, 
would have left some traces in the archaeological 
records. Working backwards, we have shown the 
presence of Luwians in Cilicia in E.B.III (c.2400- 
2100), in the upper Maeander valley at Beycesultan 
c.2300, and of Greeks in Northwestern Anatolia 
before c.1900 B.c. 

The type of culture associated with the earliest 
Luwians in Cilicia and in the upper Maeander 
valley is West Anatolian, providing a clue as to 
where they came from. Moreover, this culture is 
itself an innovation in Northwestern Anatolia, fol- 
lowing a catastrophe at the end of the Troy I 
period, c.2500 B.c., the cause of which can be estab- 

200 ibid. 73ff. 

210 ibid. 104. 

211 C, W. Blegen, Troy Ill, 16ff. 
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lished with a fair degree of accuracy as an invasion 
of Bulgaria and the north shore of the Aegean by 
northern elements from Rumania. 

The repercussions of this invasion on both Greece 
and Northwestern Anatolia were profound and 
may be compared to the so-called Aegean migra- 
tion, which, starting from approximately the same 
area, led to the destruction of the Bronze Age 
cultures of the Aegean and Anatolia in the 12th 
century B.c. Following roughly the same pattern 
as the Aegean migration, this earlier movement of 
people from the Balkans into Greece and Anatolia 
is, as far as we know, the only one by which the 
first Indo-European languages could have been in- 
troduced. The interpretation here offered is, of 
course, somewhat tentative, but it has the advantage 
of combining the results of archaeological research 
with a plausible migration of Indo-European ele- 
ments from an area which has always been consid- 
ered as the possible homeland of the Indo-European 
language. To facilitate reading, our interpretation 
of the evidence (pl. 2, map 4) will be described in 
chronological order. 

About the middle of the third millennium e.c., 
unknown forces caused the Gumelnitza culture, 
flourishing on the lower Danube in Southern 
Rumania, to expand southwards across the Balkan 
range into Eastern Bulgaria. In the fertile Maritza 
valley, from Plovdiv to the Black Sea, the Veseli- 
novo culture,”? an offshoot of West Anatolian 
civilization, was overrun, and except at Veselinovo 
itself,2** the Gumelnitza or Mound culture, as it 
is often called in Bulgaria, took its place.*** The 
formidable Rhodope range separating the Maritza 
valley from the Aegean coastlands did not stop the 
invaders, who established themselves at Dikilitash 
in Western Thrace,*** spreading westward to Chal- 
cidice*** and eastward to Komotini.”** The late 
neolithic culture of Macedonia and Thrace was put 


212 For the chronology—see my article in AnatStud 7 (1957). 
AnatStud 6 (1956) 45ff, esp. 46f. For the Gumelnitza culture 
see V. Milojtié, Chronologie der jiingeren Steinzeit Mittel und 
Stidost-Europas (Berlin 1949) 6off, and J. H. Gaul, The neolithic 
period in Bulgaria (1948) 83ff. For the Veselinovo culture, 
Milojéié, op.cit., 4off. 

218 AnatStud 6 (1956) 47. 

214 ibid. 47. For the Mound culture, see Gaul, op.cit. 7off, 
and maps v, v1. 

215 BSA 23 (1918/19) 44ff. F. Schachermeyr, Die Altesten 
Kulturen Griechenlands (Stuttgart 1955) 124f, map 3. 

216 Preh. Macedonia, 158, no. 133 (Kritsana) and 155, nos. 
128-30 (Giumenitza). G. Mylonas, Excav. at Olynthus I, p. 48f, 
fig. 70. 

217F, Schachermeyr, Die Altesten Kulturen Griechenlands 
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to an end by this invasion. Further west, elements 
from the West Bulgarian and Serbian uplands** 
brought the curious Rakhmani culture to Northern 
Thessaly."* This southward movement of the 
Gumelnitza culture had far reaching effects. The 
greater part of the area of the Veselinovo culture 
was overrun and its population forced south. Ele- 
ments of this V. culture reached northern Thessaly, 
possibly by sea, but the bulk of the emigrants 
headed south towards Northwestern Anatolia, the 
country from which their culture had originally 
come at the beginning of the Troy I period some 
two hundred and fifty years before.?*° What hap- 
pened is clear: Troy I was stormed and burnt,” 
Emporio in Chios suffered the same fate,”** Thermi 
was hastily fortified and then deserted,”* and a 
score of other sites came to an abrupt end at the 
same time.”** Only Poliochni on Lemnos seems to 
have weathered the storm,””* but every other site 
of this coastal culture, whether on the Anatolian 
mainland or on the islands off the coast, suffered 
invasion. With the exception of Poliochni and Troy, 
which was immediately rebuilt by the survivors, the 
break between the Troy I and II cultures is com- 
plete. The disaster which also overwhelmed the 
island sites shows that the invasion came by land 
and sea. What happened to the old population we 
can only guess; some no doubt remained and were 
enslaved, others deserting their cities may have 
joined the invaders, or sailed off to Chalcidice and 
Macedonia, where they founded an Early Bronze 
Age culture of Troy I (or Ila) type, succeeding the 
Gumelnitza elements.”** Others, including prob- 
ably most of the island population, may have joined 
the seaborne invaders and led them through the 
Northern Cyclades, where they picked up elements 
of the Syros group, to the East coast of Greece, 
where they settled around the Saronic and Argolid 
gulf as the first Early Helladic settlers c.2500 B.c.*** 
(Stuttgart 1955) 133. 

218 Crusted wares occur in the Gumelnitza culture and in 
those of Okol Glava, Vinca D, etc. PKG, 1381 with literature 
cited there. 

219 Preh. Thessaly, 22, 32ff. Jahrbuch des Deutschen Arch. 
Institut 65/66 (1950/51) p. iff. PKG, 1381. AA (1955) 184f. 

220 AnatStud 7 (1957). 

221 Troy I, 39, 82. 

222 Archaeology in Greece 1952-53, p. 45 (from JHS 74). 

228 Thermi, 43, 210. 

224e.9. Tigani, Bayrakli, Claros, Hiiyiicek near Larisa, 
Hiiyiicek near Bozkéy etc. See AJA 60 (1956) 376. 

225 AJA 58 (1954) 240. 

226 Preh. Macedonia, 109. 
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They seem to have mixed peacefully with the late 
neolithic local population, which may suggest that 
their numbers were comparatively small. The Early 
Helladic I culture has no strong links with its late 
neolithic predecessor and appears to have been in- 
troduced by the newcomers. Most of its features, 
such as slipped and burnished wares, incision, 
tubular lugs of rather degenerate type,”** bowls and 
sauceboats,”*® which appear before the end of the 
period, imply an Anatolian origin, even if some- 
what diluted and obscured by Early Cycladic ele- 
ments which are dominant at the beginning.**° 
There is no question here of a simple transplanta- 
tion of Anatolian culture, such as is the case in the 
Macedonian Early Bronze Age. 

The arrival of the northerners indirectly produced 
a number of cultural changes in Northwestern 
Anatolia, the most important of which was a split 
between the coastal and the inland cultures, hitherto 
only faintly noticeable (e.g. between Troy I and 
Yortan). The newcomers had apparently only 
taken over the coastal regions, where gradually 
(Troy IIb-c) a new culture developed,*** whereas 
the inland culture of Yortan remained unaffected. 
The change in culture is undoubtedly partly due 
to trade with Cilicia, from which the use of wheel- 
made pottery was adopted, and partly the outcome 
of a local process already apparent in the previous 
period involving a gradual substitution of handles 
for lugs, a diminishing popularity of incised ware, 
and a change from darker to lighter colours as the 
result of improvements in firing. None of these 
changes can be ascribed to the newcomers, who 
no doubt adopted the culture of the subject popu- 
lation. During the course of the Troy II period, 
new shapes appear, the most famous of which, 
the so-called depas amphikypellon or two-handled 
cup,”*? may or may not be an improvement on the 
old Veselinovo shape, the one-handled tankard,”** 
the most characteristic vessel of that culture. The 
prosperity of Troy II under its new rulers is not 
only shown by the famous metalwork, the “Treas- 


228 C. W. Blegen, Zygouries, pl. 1v, 12; pl. v1, 8. 

229 See note 220. 

230 From the Syros culture, such as mirrors, the s9-called 
frying-pans, incised ware etc. PKG 1427b. 

281 See especially M. J. Mellink in BiOr 10 (1953) 58f. 

232 Troy I, 230. 

233 VY. Mikov in Bull. de l'Institut Arch. Bulgare 13 (1939) 
figs. 247, 249, etc. 

234 Troy I, 258 (IIb). C. Schuchhardt, Schliemann’s exca- 
vations, fig. 33 (IIc). At Tarsus in E.B.III: Tarsus H, 35-36 in 
E.B.II (gate), p. 22. 
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ures” found by Schliemann, but also by the great 
fortifications of Troy IIb and especially IIc. In 
architecture there is one significant innovation: a 
framework of wooden beams is introduced in the 
mudbrick construction, and the use of vertical 
wooden beams reinforcing the antae (parastades) .*** 
This has not been found before Troy IIb and it is 
not impossible that this type of construction is a 
blend of two techniques, the solid mud brick walls 
of Troy [Ila and the Veselinovo tradition of 
wooden houses, consisting of a framework of 
wooden beams filled with twigs, brushwood and 
covered with mud plaster.”° This “half-timber” 
construction is of importance, as it is associated 
with a coastal (N.W.) Anatolian culture wherever 
it is subsequently found. 

About the middle of the Troy II period, c.2400 
B.c., Cilicia is conquered by Northwest Anatolian 
elements and Tarsus burnt.2** A new culture, 
E.B.IIL., H. Goldman’s “Trojan phase,” is intro- 
duced by the conquerors and a branch of them 
overran Cyprus, putting to an end the Chalcolithic 
cultures and initiating the Early Cypriote period 
with the Philia-Vasilia phase.*** Northwest Ana- 
tolian pottery, houses of “hall and portico” type, 
the so-called megara, beam-construction, etc., in- 
dicate a change of population, and as the neighbour- 
ing areas on the plateau remained for the time being 
unaffected by this change, the conquerors must 
have come by sea, along the old trade route fre- 
quented since the middle of Troy I.*** Cilician 
E.B.III goes through some seven phases between 
c.2400 and 2100 B.c., before it is replaced by the 
Middle Bronze Age, introduced by people from the 
Amug. All during the E.B.III period contact with 
western Anatolia is maintained and soon after the 
arrival of the E.B.III culture it started expanding 
onto the Anatolian plateau. During the twenty- 
fourth century B.c. the Konya plain was gradually 
absorbed into the area with a coastal west Anatolian 
culture.?*° 

About 2300 B.c., Troy IIg is destroyed in a great 

235 V. Mikov, op.cit. fig. 233 (late Veselinovo). Construction 
in wood seems to have been normal in Bulgaria; 4A (1943) 
70ff (Gumelnitza levels), Annuaire de la Bibliotheque Nat. et 
du Musée Nat. de Plovdiv (1937-39) Unatzite, fig. 12 (post 
Gumelnitza, late E.B.A.). 

236 Tarsus Il, 3478. 

287 P. Dikaios, Khirokitia, 329 and fig. 108. 

238 Troy I, 41, but see AnatStud 7 (1957). 


239On the evidence of the sherds collected by the writer 
since 1951. 
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conflagration,’ no doubt the result of enemy 
action. Curiously barbarous pottery, the so-called 
face-urns,”"** appear first at Troy at the end of the 
second citadel, become typical of Troy III and con- 
tinue till Troy V.* After the destruction of Troy 
II, the next two citadels are extraordinarily poor 
and there can be no doubt that Troy had suffered 
some great reverse of fortune. It is not impossible 
that the rich city had excited barbarians in the 
north and the ugly face-urns show the same spirit 
as some of the anthropomorphic vessels of the 
Mound culture of Bulgaria.*** Possibly they de- 
stroyed Troy II and settled in Northwestern Ana- 
tolia, and the low standard of culture for the next 
two centuries may be a reflection of their conquest. 
By the beginning of Troy V there is a general re- 
vival of culture in that region.*** The influence of 
silverware led to the production of elegant grey 
ware vessels and east of the Troad the first Grey 
Minyan ware is produced. We have shown that 
Greek speaking elements were present in the area 
by this period and the obvious conclusion is that 
their arrival was the cause of the destruction of 
Troy II. During the following centuries they be- 
came gradually more civilized and adopted the 
local N.W. Anatolian culture. Although Troy 
lagged behind, the eastern cities of this group, like 
Tavsanli, K6épriiéren, Inegél, etc., developed the 
Minyan ware, which, after 1900, they were to carry 
westward to Greece. There is no alternative for the 
arrival of the Greeks into this area before 1900, 
and the earlier invaders were almost certainly the 
Luwians and their mysterious Aegean relatives. 

The fall of Troy II c.2300 B.c. had some reper- 
cussions. Under pressure, exercised by the arrival 
of the newcomers, the maritime culture expanded 
eastward to the Inegdl-Iznik region**® and the 
Kiitahya**® region, where the old cultures disap- 
pear. The same happens in Samos and the modified 
version of the coastal civilization at home in the 
Hermos (or lower Maeander) valley penetrates 
the basin of the upper Maeander, where the old 
cultures are destroyed. At Beycesultan, a series of 
destructions follow each other rapidly from the 
middle of Troy II onwards. Beycesultan XV, XIV 

240 Troy I, 207. 

241 Troy I, 236 (C 30 shape, first occurring in Ilg) and 239 
(D 13 lid, first occurring in IId, then in Ilg). 

242 Troy Il, 246 (C 30) and 248 (D 13). 

243 J. H. Gaul, op.cit. pl. 
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245 IstForsch 6 (1955) 59, figs. 18, 132, 133. 
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and XIII are all burnt, but whereas the cause of 
destruction is unknown in the first two cases, the 
complete break in culture which follows the de- 
struction of Beycesultan XIII leaves little doubt that 
the city was conquered by newcomers from the 
west, who can only have been Luwians.**? Level 
XII at Beycesultan marks the beginning of a new 
culture in the upper Maeander valley, introducing 
a variant of the Troy III culture, with “proto- 
minyan” shapes, hardly any two-handled cups, oc- 
casional wheel-made pottery, red polished and red- 
wash wares, a new type of spindle whorl and the 
half-timber construction. During the long centuries 
which follow this culture develops without a break 
until the end of the Bronze Age in the XIth cen- 
tury B.c. and the half timber construction survives 
unchanged to the present day. It is noticeable that 
the break between the old and new civilizations at 
Tarsus and Beycesultan is much more abrupt than 
at Troy. 

During the twenty-third century, i. during the 
Troy III period, the expansion of the new west 
Anatolian culture continued eastward over the 
Afyon-Emirghazi area, and by the beginning of the 
Troy IV period, c.2200 B.c., it had reached Polatli.*** 
The Kastamonu region was reached either from the 
Eskisehir region or direct from the west by a 
similar movement.” It is in those northern moun- 
tains that the land of Pala is probably to be located 
and this influx of westerners may indicate the ar- 
rival of the Palaites there. About 2200 B.c., Kiiltepe, 
the great Central Anatolian city of Kanesh, was 
importing wheel-made bowls and plates from Cilicia 
or the Konya plain; also, the appearance of a great 
megaron-like building with a central round hearth, 
surrounded by four columns and benches and 
sleeping platforms along the walls (the closest 
parallel for which in Anatolia was found in the 
roughly contemporary VIIIth building level at 
Beycesultan) shows that the cultural influence of 
western Anatolia was not confined to the import 
of pottery.” In construction this great building, 
interpreted as a temple or palace, shows many re- 
semblances to contemporary buildings in the west 

246 The latest pottery of the old type in this area can be 


linked to that of Beycesultan XIII, which came to an end 
€.2300 B.C. 

247 See “Beycesultan Excavations” in AnatStud 7 (1957). 
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and once more employs a framework of wooden 
beams. 

By the beginning of the Troy V period c.2100 
B.c., the last independent West Anatolian cultures 
of the old type ensconced in the mountains, those 
of Yortan and Kusura B,”** became absorbed into 
the new West Anatolian culture province, stretch- 
ing with remarkable uniformity from the Aegean 
and the Sea of Marmora to the Salt Lake and 
Cilicia. In spite of local variations, the uniformity 
of this culture province is so unique in Anatolian 
archaeology that one is justified in suspecting the 
presence of a contributory factor, such as Indo- 
European speech and a similar social structure 
among the upper classes. The practice of extramural 
burial was continued, and it is of interest that the 


251 At Kusura the introduction of the new wares was pre- 
ceded by destruction, see note 41. 
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Approx. 
dates B.c. 


2500 Gumelnitza culture expands into the Maritza 
valley of Bulgaria and across Mt. Rhodope into 
coastal Thrace (Dikilitash) and Chalcidice. 
Veselinovo culture overrun and foreign ele- 


ments arrive in northern Greece 


Destruction or desertion of nearly all sites of 
Troy I period in coastal Northwestern Anatolia 


Movement of Troy I or IIa culture into Mace- 
donia, founding Early Bronze Age there 


Arrival of Early Helladic I culture with Syros 
elements in Eastern Greece 


Northwest Anatolian elements invade Cilicia 
and found E.B.III culture there. Others initiate 
E.C.I. period in Cyprus 


West Anatolian influence on E. M. II Eastern 
Crete and E.H.II. Greece 


Destruction of Troy II and subsequent decline 
in culture during Troy III and IV period 


Destruction of Beycesultan XIII and introduc- 
tion of new culture. The same culture arrives in 
Inegél-Iznik, Tavsanli-Kiitahya regions and in 
Samos. Earliest appearance of “protominyan” 
wares in Beycesultan XII 
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Hittites, who arrived in Central Anatolia several 
hundred years later by the eastern route, also appear 
to have favoured this type of burial.?* 

Who the bearers of the pre-Indo-European cul- 
tures of Western and Southern Anatolia and the 
Aegean were, remains unknown, but it is very 
probable that they spoke a variety of non-Indo- 
European languages. One of those formed the sub- 
stratum of Luwian, as Hattic did to Hittite, and 
the non-IE elements in Greek again suggest a sub- 
stratum, but where that was acquired—in Thrace 
before c.2300, in Northwestern Anatolia before 1900 
or in Greece after that date—remains to be solved 
by future research. 


BRITISH INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY AT ANKARA 


252 MDOG 86 (1953) 37ff, Osmankaya cemetery at Bog- 
hazkéy. 


TENTATIVE 
HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION 


First Indo-European elements, Luwians and 
their Aegean relatives, partly ousted from their 
homeland, emigrate to the south and southwest 


Luwians arrive by land and sea in the maritime 
province of the Troy I culture and destroy it 


Earlier, non-Indo-European refugees from Troy 
I area settle in Macedonia 


First Indo-European element “Aegeans” with 
non-IE refugees from N.W. Anatolia and the 
Cyclades settle in eastern Greece 


Luwians conquer Cilicia and related (?) people 
settle in Cyprus 


Another wave of “Aegeans” reaches Crete and 
reinforces the original immigrants into Greece, 
E.H.II. culture expands 


First Greek speaking elements invade N.W. 
Anatolia from Thrace and oust Luwians from 
that region? 


Luwians move eastward under pressure from 
the newly arrived Greeks and move up onto 
the Anatolian plateau and into Samos. 

At Beycesultan they destroy the old non-Indo- 
European civilization 


2450 


END OF EARLY BRONZE AGE IN ANATOLIA AND AEGEAN 


West Anatolian cultures penetrate west Ana- 
tolian tableland, reaching Polatli, west of Ankara 
Similar movement penetrates Kastamonu area 


Last independent culture provinces in Western 
Anatolia, ic. Yortan and Kusura B absorbed. 
Kusura burnt 


E.B.III culture of Cilicia ends with arrival of 
new people from the east bringing painted pot- 
tery of the Cilician Middle Bronze Age 


Kanesh (Kiiltepe) II, ends in destruction. Wave 
of devastation. from east, around end of 20th 
century B.c. 


Grey Minyan arrives in Troad from Tavsanli- 
Iznik region and in Chalcidice, Gulf of Pagasae 
and Boeotia in Central Greece, from where it 
spread southward and westward. Cyclades, Crete 
and Thessaly unaffected by this movement 


Abrupt end of Bulgarian Early Bronze Age 
cultures in Maritza valley 


Kiiltepe (Kanesh) Ib period, c.1850-1800. Pi- 
thana, king of Kussara. Conquest of Nesa 


Anita, king of Kussara. Conquest of Hattus, 
Zalpa and Purushattum. Establishment of the 
supremacy of Kussara over Central Anatolia 


Labarna, king of Kussara, founds the Hittite 
Old Kingdom. Destruction of Beycesultan V 


Further eastward push of the Luwians 


Arrival of the Indo-European elements in Pala 


Last strongholds of non-Indo-Europeans ab- 
sorbed into the Luwian area 


The Hurrians, a non-Indo-European people, 
arrive in Kizzuwadna, establishing themselves 


as a ruling class over the Luwian population 


Immigration of the Hittites from the east, and 
subsequent movements of refugees westward 


Invasion of the eastern part of the Greek region 
by refugees and enforced emigration of part of 
the Greek speaking population by sea to Chalci- 
dice and North-central Greece, from where they 
spread over Attica and the Peloponnese. Sur- 
vival of old Indo-European population in Cy- 
clades, Crete and Thessaly 


Immigration of West Greek elements which 
eventually find their way to Epirus, Aetolia 


and Acarnania 


The Hittites “inherit” the kingdom of the kings 


of Kussara. Labarna’s war against Arzawa 
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Homer’s attitude toward the Phoenicians is scrik- 
ingly at variance in his two epics. 

In the Iliad they hardly appear. This should not 
be a cause for surprise since they are alien to the 
subject matter of the poem, so that perhaps it is 
more remarkable that they are even mentioned. 
But there are a few brief allusions to them which 
make their reputation clear: they are craftsmen, 
workers in precious metal, and their women weave 
elaborate and much prized garments. At the funeral 
games for Patroklos, Achilles sets as prize for the 
runners a large silver bowl described as “far the 
finest in the world; Phoenicians brought it over 
the cloudy sea and stayed their ships in the harbor 
(of Lemnos) and presented it to (King) Thoas” 
(23. 740ff); and this same bowl is said to have 
served as purchase price for one of Priam’s sons 
taken captive by Achilles—a further indication of 
how greatly it was valued. The finely woven gar- 
ments are mentioned in 6. 289ff as the work of 
Phoenician handmaidens whom Paris acquired at 
Sidon for Helen when he was bringing her with 
him to Troy. That is all that the Iliad has to say 
about Phoenicians; but it is enough to prove a 
strong Greek respect for their technical accomplish- 
ments—an unstinted admiration, be it noted, with- 
out hint of racial hostility. Historically (or rather, 
archaeologically) such a sentiment best accords 
with the period when Hellenic ships after a long 
period of isolation began to revisit eastern waters 
and touched at Syrian ports such as Al Mina in the 
latter half of the eighth century before Christ. The 
profound impression made on the Greek mind by 
this contact with Syrian and Phoenician artistry is 
familiar to everyone. Not until two or three genera- 
tions later, in the course of the seventh century, did 
the Greeks begin to overcome this sense of the 
superiority of Oriental technical accomplishment 
by rivaling it with their own products. The Iliad 
may therefore be taken to reflect the Greek attitude 
toward the Phoenicians that was typical for the 

1Jt is not stated in the poem that this Phoenician ship had 


come to Crete specifically to trade with that island. It may 
equally well be supposed to be returning from the western 
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span of years between the latter part of the eighth 
and the earlier part of the seventh centuries B.c. 
On the other hand, if we turn to the Odyssey we 
shall discover that Greek sentiment has undergone 
a drastic change. The Phoenicians are now much 
more prominent, almost with the status of minor 
characters in the action. Again, this may be largely 
due to the setting of the story; but the significance 
does not lie in the frequency with which they are 
mentioned but the different manner in which they © 
are regarded. On two separate occasions Odysseus, 
who is careful not to tell the truth if a falsehood 
will serve, fabricates stories to explain his arrival 
in his native isle of Ithaca. Once, having failed to 
recognize his protectress Athena, he pretends to 
her that he is a Cretan guilty of manslaughter, who 
had sought refuge on a Phoenician ship which 
chanced to be in harbor* and had succeeded in 
persuading its captain for a price to transport him 
to Pylos or Elis. He adds that these Phoenicians 
kept to their bargain (when they might have stolen 
his entire wealth of booty from Troy and sold him 
into slavery). But this favorable turn was an un- 
avoidable detail in his story, since he had to make 
plausible his presence alone on an Ithacan beach 
with a huge hoard of gold and bronze and fine 
raiment. The fact that he takes occasion to point 
out that the Phoenicians did not deceive hitn sug- 
gests that it crossed his (se. Homer’s) mind that 
such behavior might naturally have been expected. 
Elsewhere in the Odyssey the Phoenicians are 
presented in a much less favorable light. To be sure, 
they are still remarkable craftsmen, having made 
the gold-lipped silver bowl which the king of Sidon 
gave to Menelaus homeward bound from Egypt 
after the war; and Eumaeus the swincherd tells 
of jewelry and trinkets in their merchandise, such 
as the gold necklace strung with amber beads which 
served for diversion while the little boy was being 
kidnapped. But in place of the respectful epithet 
polydaidaloi “of many skills,” which was used in 


Mediterranean and touching Crete as a way-station on the 
voyage home to Sidon. 
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the Iliad, the Odyssey parodies this with poly- 
paipalo: “of many tricks,” or as we might say, not 
craftsmen but craftymen. And they are called out- 
right rascals, tp@xrat, skilled in deception and 
working mischief on men (15. 299ff). Their be- 
havior keeps pace with these epithets: they seduce 
women, kidnap children, and lure merchants on 
voyages with intent to sell them into slavery. Nor 
is it mistaken to detect a note of disparagement in 
the word athurmata with which Eumaeus describes 
the trading cargo of a Phoenician ship—“trinkets” 
or as we might say, “costume jewelry.” Such 
athurmata, bead necklaces strung with gold or 
amber or glass, have been found in the Sardinian 
tombs and compare much to their disadvantage 
with contemporary Greek fabrications. Their date 
is the advanced seventh century B.c. This is also the 
* date of actual commercial competition between 
Greeks and Phoenicians (with the Greeks pulling 
out into a lead which they never were to lose); and 
this—the advanced seventh century—for a variety 
of concurrent reasons has long seemed to me the 
- most probable date for the final composition of the 
Odyssey. 

The Homeric evidence has been reviewed as an 
introduction to this study, not merely because of 
the important clue that in the older poem the 
Phoenicians do not carry on commerce among the 
Greeks yet are looked up to as superior artisans, 
while in the younger epic they cruise the Cretan 
sea, touch the Greek islands below the mouth of 
the Adriatic, spend the winter in a far western 
harbor, and are spoken of with disparaging hos- 
tility; but because, in addition to these indications 
for dating the two poems on unimpeachable in- 
ternal evidence, there is another point of equal im- 
portance which is very generally disregarded. The 
Greeks of classical days who listened to these epics 
accepted them as historica) truth. What Homer 
asserted about the age of heroes they believed to be 
true of that far-away time. They did not associate 
the thieving Phoenician traders of the Odyssey with 
the seventh century (to use our calendar terms) 
but with Odysseus returning home in the tenth 
year after the sack of Troy. If Eumaeus the swine- 
herd was kidnapped in infancy by Phoenician trad- 
ers from some far western isle and if Odysseus 
claimed (however mendaciously) that he had trav- 
elled on a Phoenician ship bound for Libya, then 
it was certain that Phoenicians were navigating 
Aegean and more western waters in the old 
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Achaean days, centuries before the classical Greeks 
had settled Southern Italy and Sicily. When these 
same Greeks sought to establish a chronology for 
these old far-off things, their slightly discrepant 
conclusions (converted into our manner of reckon- 
ing time) set the Sack of Troy somewhere around 
the year 1200 B.c. Just so old (they argued) was the 
Phoenician trafficking with the Greek world. And 
that very considerable error, arising quite simply 
from identifying what Homer said with the period 
about which he said it, has persisted ever since as 
a foundation stone for the history of the Phoenicians 
in the West. 

Both Herodotus and Thucydides were victims of 
this illusion. 

The former makes frequent reference to Phoe- 
nicia and its inhabitants; so that the casual reader 
of his History may easily gain the impression that 
these are inextricably woven into his chronicle of 
the past. On more careful examination, however, it 
will be discovered that Herodotus’ Phoenicians all 
fall into two distinct categories, one the historical 
people of contemporary memory and record, the 
other a folk of myth and legend belonging to the 
extremely remote past when Kadmos of Tyre set 
sail in search of Europa and brought a knowledge 
of written letters to Thebes and caused Thera to be 
settled, or when Thasos the Phoenician first worked 
the mines in the island named after him and dedi- 
cated a shrine to Tyrian Herakles “five generations 
earlier than our own Greek Herakles, son of 
Alkmene.” But for the long intervening period 
between heroic legend and recorded history He- 
rodotus knows nothing whatever of any Phoenicians 
in Greece or the western world. 

So also Thucydides—though well aware that 
“Homer lived long after the events of Troy”— 
could not discard the universal belief in the au- 
thenticity of Homeric narrative and hence, like 
others, accepted Phoenician priority in the West as 
an accredited datum in Mediterranean history. 
“Before any Greeks came to Sicily,” he wrote in 
the famous historical introduction to his sixth book, 
“. . . there were Phoenicians settled all around 
that island occupying headlands and adjacent islets 
for trade with the native Sicels. But when the 
Greeks began to arrive in considerable numbers 
by sea, the Phoenicians abandoned most of these 
posts and retired to Motya, Solocis, and Panormos 

. which are the nearest points to the crossing 
from Carthage.” Were Thucydides’ account cor- 
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rect, the modern excavator should have found 
Phoenician objects of barter, athurmata, in the 
Sicel tombs of the eighth and earlier centuries, 
vast numbers of which have been opened, and 
should have encountered a Phoenician stratum un- 
der the lowest level of Greek occupation of colonial 
sites situated on Sicilian promontories or near-lying 
islands. Yet in spite of much and accurate digging 
neither of these expectations has ever been fulfilled. 
We can only conclude that Thucydides’ account 
of the Phoenician withdrawal before the Greek 
colonial advance was pure theory and guesswork, 
intended to reconcile the nonexistence of Phoenician 
settlements in all but a small sector of Sicily with 
his Homeric conviction that the Phoenicians had 
been navigating and trading in the West ever since 
the Trojan War, centuries before the Greeks moved 
in to occupy the island. In truth then, Thucydides’ 
statement, which has been mistaken for a first-rate 
source of historical information, is actually evidence 
to the contrary because it was invented to explain 
why there were NOT any Phoenicians in the Greek 
colonial West despite what Homer had said. 

In addition to what Homer suggests and Thucyd- 
ides asserts, Greek and Roman historical tradition 
on the Phoenician occupation of the West is mostly 
late, sparse, and unreliable. The pseudo-Aristotelian 
Book of Wonders (epi @avp. "Axovop. 134) states 
that the “Phoenician chronicles” set the founding 
of Utica 287 years earlier than that of Carthage; and 
this, if we follow the widely accepted Timaean date 
of 814-13 B.c. for Carthage, would take Utica back 
to 1101 B.c. The same date is also given for the 
Phoenician establishment of Gadir-Gades-Cadiz in 
Andalusian Spain. As for Carthage, an alternative 
foundation date in the mid-eighth century may 
have been current in antiquity, since Josephus 
quotes Apion to this effect.? But all such calcula- 
tions were perhaps nothing more than remnants 
of the mirage phénicien conjured up by Homer—an 
obstinately persistent illusion destined to be revived 
and intensified in modern times. When Schliemann 
unearthed the fabulous gold treasure within the 
Lion Gate of Mycenae, there were those who said 
that this must be the work of the Phoenicians. Sim- 
ilarly, there was a generation of etymologizing 
geographers who took advantage of the tricon- 

2 Contra Apionem 2.17. But Apion may have been misled 
by Timaeus’ statement (quoted by Dion. Hal. 1.74.1) that 


Rome and Carthage were founded in the same year, forgetting 
that Timaeus set Rome’s foundation in 813 B.c. 
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sonantal structure of Semitic words and their 
vaporous vowels to extract Phoenician roots from 
Hellenic place-names everywhere in Greece and 
the Aegean isles. Still more recently Doerpfeld, the 
well-beloved master, maintained until the day of 
his death that proto-Corinthian ware was a Phoe- 
nician product by which the course of Phoenician 
trade could be traced throughout the Mediter- 
ranean. 

These are extreme examples; but they are indica- 
tive of the hold which ingrained beliefs exert, and 
they explain the incredulity and resentment which 
greeted the publication in 1894 (in RAM 34, 111ff) 
of Beloch’s heretical claim that the Greeks had pre- 
ceded the Phoenicians in Sicily and Italy even as 
the Phoenicians had anticipated the Greeks in 
Libya, Sardinia, and Spanish Tartessos so that 
honors were even between the two races because 
both were contemporaries in exploring and coloniz- 
ing the West. 

Today, two generations later, no one is any longer 
entitled to dispute the correctness of Beloch’s thesis, 
unless to say that, if anything, his position was over- 
conservative, since it now appears that the Greeks 
were also the first to pass the Gibraltar Straits and 
trade in the silver of Tartessos. Everywhere in the 
West the Greeks must have been the firstcomers, 
because, on the archaeological evidence, Utica and 
Carthage were not settled before the third quarter 
of the eighth century, Motya and Western Sicily 
not before 700 B.c., Sardinia not until the late sev- 
enth century, Ibiza in the Balearics not until the 
early sixth, while Gadir beyond the Spanish Straits 
did not fall into Punic hands before the final 
decades of that century. 

So much has transpired since Beloch wrote his 
famous paper that it is not merely repetitious to 
survey once again the case for the Phoenicians in 
the West. For the Greek side of the balance we 
have a summation of most that has been learned 
from digging in Italy and Sicily in T. J. Dunbabin’s 
The Western Greeks; while for the other page of 
the ledger it is even more important that we at 
last possess a reliable chronological index for the 
Western Phoenicians in Pierre Cintas’ Céramique 
Punique. For the primary chronological guide to 
any excavated site must always be the pottery; and 


8 Publications de I’Institut des Hautes Etudes de Tunis: Vol. 
III (Paris, C. Klincksieck, 1950) 686 4° pp. incl. 102 full page 
plates and 52 figs. in text. The present article grew out of an 
earlier attempt to review this work for AJA. M. Cintas produced 
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now, at long last, Punic pottery, long dismissed as 
a dreary sequence of undistinguishable uniformity, 
has been systematically sorted and ranged in co- 
herent order. D. B. Harden* showed the way and 
gave us more than a mere glimpse of the results 
which awaited the patient analyst; but the full ac- 
complishment was reserved for M. Cintas, who has 
distinguished and assigned chronological sequence 
to some five hundred vase shapes, deriving mainly 
from Carthage but supplemented from more than 
a dozen other Punic sites. Finally, there is for 
Carthage a further monograph of great value by 
the Egyptologist Jean Vercoutter who undertook 
the arduous and otherwise scarcely rewarding task 
of examining, classifying, and dating the hundreds 
of mediocre odds and ends of Egyptian and Egyp- 
tianizing material such as scarabs and scaraboids, 
amulets, and trinkets, from the cemeteries of Car- 
thage. He published the result of his study in 1945 
under the properly descriptive but rather cumber- 
some title Les Objets égyptiens et égyptisants du 
Mobilier funéraire carthaginois. 

Completely setting aside the so-called “historical 
tradition,” precisely because it is this tradition which 
is being challenged, the present inquiry intends to 
pose (and will do its best to answer) the query, “If 
only archaeological material is taken into account, 
what conclusions about the Phoenician penetration 
of the western Mediterranean should be reached, 
and how secure and convincing will these con- 
clusions be?” In reviewing this archaeological ma- 
terial as published and available to date it will be 
convenient to follow a sequence which is coherent 
geographically, as well as temporally, by taking 
Carthage for starting point and thence working 
eastward to Sicily, northward to Sardinia, and 
finally westward to Spain and Morocco. 


NORTH AFRICA 


It has more than once been suggested that because 
Carthage was so systematically destroyed and then 
so extensively reoccupied under Roman rule, the 
crucial archaeological evidence for the city’s Punic 
phase has been obliterated. This is untrue. Thanks 
to the universal human tendency to accumulate 
material on any inhabited site, thereby raising the 
habitation level through successive strata of occu- 
pation, and thanks to the almost equally common 
his monograph while Inspector of Antiquities in Tunisia. He 
has since supplemented it with his Contribution a l’Etude de 
VExpansion Carthaginoise au Maroc discussed later in the present 
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custom of including offerings with the bones or 
ashes of the dead in graves sunk below levels sub- 
ject to destruction, it is virtually impossible for all 
traces of any continuous human use of an urban 
site to disappear. A considerable portion of the con- 
tents of the graves must survive, together with 
some of the discarded or otherwise hidden matter 
from houses and sanctuaries. All that is needed in 
order to make this evidence available is methodical 
digging, scrupulous recording, and intensive study; 
and Carthage has had all of these—alas, not always, 
but still sufficient for the purpose. 

It is likewise a popular belief—at least among the 
Hellenists—that Punic objects are artistically so 
inferior, so dully uniform, and so devoid of charac- 
ter, that they cannot be interpolated into any chron- 
ological system and hence are archaeologically 
worthless for historical inferences. This also is un- 
true. Such a belief derives more from esthetic 
prejudice than from critical judgment. Besides, 
there may always be non-Punic, chronologically 
verifiable material amid the native products; and 
actually, although an unexpectedly small amount of 
Greek importations has turned up in Carthage, 
some quite crucial evidence for the earliest ceme- 
teries and the earliest sanctuary has been supplied by 
accompanying proto-Corinthian ware. In addition 
there is a great amount of petty Egyptian and Egyp- 
tianizing material in the form of scarabs and amulets 
and beads and other “athurmata,” to which an 
independent date attaches, sometimes rather vague 
and at other times quite satisfactorily precise; all of 
this has been conscientiously and carefully worked 
over by Vercoutter’ in the monograph to which 
reference has been made. The chronological in- 
formation thus derived has proved to be consist- 
ently identical for each of the various classes of 
objects under scrutiny and serves to establish an 
unbroken sequence from the mid-Hellenistic period, 
when the Roman destruction occurred, back into 
the first decades of the seventh century B.c., but in 
no instance with any certainty farther into the 
past. This limit should consequently define the 
period when Carthage was first settled, provided 
that no earlier graves or dedications have been lost 
to us. 

But on any Mediterranean site, for reasons fa- 
miliar to every excavator, the primary chronological 
article. 

4In IRAQ 41 and AJA 31 (1921) 297-310. 
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index will always be the pottery; and now at last 
M. Cintas has given us an authoritative study of 
Punic pottery systematically marshalled in chrono- 
logical sequence. Despite the grim tenacity which 
restrained the Punic potters from evolving any 
repertoire of changing shapes and profiles such as 
soothe and delight us in Greek ceramics, and 
despite a marked indifference to painted decorative 
design, the earlier Carthaginian output, with 
which alone we are here concerned, tends to escape 
this censure. For, seemingly, it was not until the 
latter part of the sixth century that the use of bril- 
liant red and an interest in linear decoration went 
out of fashion and pottery shapes became too stereo- 
typed for accurate chronological distinction. It is 
therefore easy to segregate the significant early 
material which comes from the oldest cemeteries 
and the oldest sanctuary deposits. The occasional 
occurrence of Greek late proto-Corinthian kylikes 
and early-Corinthian aryballoi among these are 
proof of a date that must certainly extend back into 
the seventh century B.c.; but (with one startling 
exception) there is no Greek geometric or sub-geo- 
metric ware and no Punic context in which it might 
be looked for. It follows that the Carthage of the 
“historical” foundation date of 814 B.c. is unrepre- 
sented. Even more significantly, all of the earlier 
decades of the eighth century are likewise missing. 
Although the oldest graves are on bed rock in an 
area which should be that of earliest occupation, 
they contain nothing (according to Cintas) earlier 
than the seventh century. 

From elsewhere in Carthage, however, earlier 
material exists. This comes from the Tanit Sanctu- 
ary, with excellent claim to being not merely the 
oldest yet discovered, but the oldest discoverable, 
vestige of the Punic occupation of the city. Yet it is 
questionable whether anything from the Tanit 
Sanctuary is really very much older than the oldest 
grave material, because the earliest Tanit vases are 
closely apparented to those from the earliest graves, 
and the immediately subsequent deposits in the 
sanctuary contain types identical with those of the 
oldest cemeteries. Accordingly, since the two series 
overlap and there is no great accumulation pre- 
ceding the point of juncture, it is difficult to see how 
the Tanit Sanctuary can be very much older than 
the oldest graves. Nor is there any reasonable pre- 
sumption that it should be so, since topographic 
considerations make it improbable that any still 
earlier cemetery or burial site has been missed by 
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the modern digger or accidentally destroyed with- 
out trace. 

Yet M. Cintas maintains that the graves of the 
original settlement of Carthage have not yet been 
found, even though he cannot assign a plausible 
location for them and clearly does not expect ever 
to discover them. He is obligated to this position, 
contrary to the testimony of his own carefully as- 
sembled evidence, because he is unwilling to reject 
the historical foundation date of 814 8.c. Having 
convinced himself (and likewise every qualified 
reader) that the Carthaginian graves cannot pos- 
sibly extend more than a decade or two back of 
700 B.c., he is left with “une centaine d’années au 
moins” which he cannot fill from the graves and is 
therefore tempted to fill from the demonstrably 
older Tanit Sanctuary deposits. Convinced on good 
grounds that this sanctuary was never displaced 
but marks “l’emplacement sacré ot l’avaient établi 
les premiers colons,” he believes that these deposits 
are not merely the oldest finds so far made at 
Carthage, but that none older will ever be discov- 
ered because none older ever existed. He is thus 
forced into the position (which he accepts) of 
spreading the not very varied nor very numerous 
vases from the lowest stratum of the sanctuary over 
a period of considerably more than a hundred and 
fifty years from the foundation date of the literary 
tradition (814-13 B.c.) to the third quarter of the 
seventh century demanded by the (very restricted) 
occurrence of Greek late proto-Corinthian skyphoi. 

Yet, as far as the archaeological evidence goes, 
there is nothing to prove—nor anything to sug- 
gest—that the Tanit Sanctuary antedates the ceme- 
teries by more than a single generation, since, 
archaeologically, all the dedications from its earliest 
phase might perfectly well belong to a period as 
short as, say, 720-650 B.c., and probably comprise an 
even briefer period. “All the dedications,” it should 
be noted, with one remarkable and even sensational 
exception which I paraphrase from Cintas’ own 
account :— 

In 1947, while continuing the detailed exploration 
of the Tanit Sanctuary at a depth of some 7 meters 
below modern surface levels, along bed rock fre- 
quently submerged by the present ground water, 
where had been deposited the offerings “contempo- 
rary with the official foundation of Carthage,” M. 
Cintas uncovered a small cubical rock-cutting 
measuring little more than a foot (“une quarantaine 


de centimétres”) in width, depth, and height. This 
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tiny chamber had served as a place of dedication 
or concealment beneath some sort of shrine or cult- 
center, of which no very clearly interpretable traces 
remained. Distinguishing carefully between the 
rock-cut cache and the surrounding area of the 
cult center, the excavator recorded from the latter 
several lamps of a type which he classes as “eastern” 
(flat saucers with a single pinched lip for the wick: 
native Carthaginian lamps seem invariably to have 
two wicks) and a much disintegrated but since 
adroitly repaired geometric amphora (pl. 4, fig. 1, 
1). As for the rock-cut deposit box, on being cleared 


, it yielded, half submerged in ground water and 


embedded in hardened ooze, the astonishing col- 
lection of vases here shown as 3-15 on figure 1. 

Such a discovery deserves to be called sensa- 
tional because, with the exception of the two un- 
decorated saucers, 11 and 12, the unpainted bowl- 
shaped cup, 14, and the small pitcher, 15, all the 
rest of the deposit is not Punic or Phoenician, but 
Greek. And not only is such a collection of early 
Greek material unique in Punic Carthage, but that 
it should form part of the earliest deposit so far 
discovered on the site of the Punic city has extraor- 
dinary implications, even if those implications are 
not immediately apparent or indisputable. What, 
then, is implied? 

On the testimony of the four Punic pots found in 
immediate association with the Greek, and the 
occurrence of a Punic lamp and an early type of 
Punic amphora inside the same rock cutting at a 
higher level, separated from the rest by an infiltered 
wash of clay, it seems extremely unlikely that the 
Greek vases were dedicated by Greek visitors to the 
site—even though it is conceivable that they were 
originally so deposited and were later found and 
redeposited by Phoenician occupants of the settle- 
ment. Presumably we shall never know the exact 
history of these vases so as to explain how they 
came to be placed where M. Cintas found them; 
but whatever opinion we hold, we shall apparently 
have to admit that the event could not have oc- 
curred more than a decade or two before the year 
700 B.c. because the vases themselves could scarcely 
have been manufactured before that time. About 
this aspect of the problem there should be fairly 
general agreement since Greek ceramics do not 
suffer from the chronological indefiniteness by 
which, until M. Cintas’ study, Punic ware has been 
beset. 

Very shortly after Céramique Punique appeared, 
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it was reviewed by M. Pierre Demargne in Revue 
Archéologique for 1951 (vol. 38, 44-52) and there 
the Greek vases from the Tanit deposit were sub- 
jected to his extremely competent professional 
scrutiny. His verdict was that the two skyphoi, the 
three oinochoai, and the round-bellied vase with 
tall straight neck (which he termed an “aspersoir”) 
are all “proto-Corinthian, or related to proto-Co- 
rinthian, of the period of the round-bodied ary- 
balloi,” and to be classed with sub-Geometric, so 
that “if one knew nothing of the circumstances of 
their discovery, one would attribute them to the 
period 725-700.” Seeking an independent opinion 
I submitted M. Cintas’ drawings of these vases 
(pl. 4, fig. 1, nos. 3-9) to one of our own specialists 
in the field, Dr. Saul Weinberg, before M. De- 
margne’s review had reached America, and was 
given the same verdict of the last quarter of the 
eighth century B.c. for their probable date of manu- 
facture. 

As for the bird-bodied askos (fig. 1, 10 and 13) 
M. Demargne considered the type Cypriote, but 
“this specimen more probably an Island” (sc. Cy- 
cladic) “if not a proto-Corinthian imitation” of the 
same date as the other Greek vases from the deposit. 
The amphora which accompanied the deposit, but 
was not part of it (fig. 1, 1), occasioned greater 
difficulty. M. Demargne decided that it “is decorated 
in the same manner as certain Late Geometric or 
sub-Geometric vases from Thera or Delos. . . . Now, 
the chronology of the Island” (se. Cycladic) “styles 
is of course less well established than the proto- 
Corinthian; however, I do not think that this am- 
phora could be earlier than 750, and others would 
certainly bring it down later.” To M. Demargne, 
examination of the material suggests that the earliest 
shrine in the sanctuary cannot be older than 750 
B.c., that this shrine was destroyed, and that the 
first deposits specifically dedicated to Tanit were 
thereafter made during the last quarter of the eighth 
century, and it was at this time that the little hoard 
of Greek vases was buried “dans le caveau rouvert.” 

Certainly, it would be straining the evidence un- 
warrantably to assert that this constitutes any sort 
of proof that Greek traders, carrying late proto-Co- 
rinthian ware, preceded the Phoenician settlers of 
Carthage; but it does seem to intimate that Car- 
thage had not been long settled at the time that 
these Greek pots came to the Punic land. Since 
they form part of what appears to be the earliest 
deposit in what is held to be the earliest sanctuary 
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at Carthage, M. Cintas’ discovery lends color to the 
assertion that, so far as we can fix the earliest trace 
of occupation, the Phoenician settlement of Car- 
thage certainly does not antedate the second half, 
and probably not the final quarter, of the eighth 
century B.c.—which accords with the totally dis- 
tinct evidence of the Egyptianizing material an- 
alyzed by M. Vercoutter.* 

But at Carthage, as on any other excavated site, 
the surest chronological index must be the pottery; 
and we are fully entitled to demand on how sure 
a foundation M. Cintas’ elaborate structure of ce- 
ramic type sequences has been based. And in this 
connection the attention of all archaeologists should 
be called to pages 421-33 of M. Cintas’ treatise, 
where will be found an account of the first appli- 
cation to ancient pottery of a highly alluring—and 
if proven workable, thoroughly sensational—new 
method of dating vases by “geomagnetic analysis.” 
Perfected by Prof. E. Thellier of the Paris Sorbonne, 
it has been applied by him to a trial series of nearly 
thirty Punic specimens supplied by M. Cintas. 

The basic theory is simple, however unexpected 
by the layman. Whatever magnetic particles may 
exist in potter’s clay become demagnetized under 
heat as intense as that which obtains in a pottery 
kiln. But as the pots cool after firing, the demag- 
netized particles become responsive to the earth’s 
magnetic field and orient themselves accordingly. 
Such magnetization may be of extremely feeble 
intensity—in Prof. Thillier’s words, it is “millions 
of times less than that of an ordinary steel magnet” 
—but unless the pottery is subjected to heat great 
enough to again demagnetize the particles (or is 
subjected to some vastly more powerful magnetic 
disturbance?) the magnetic orientation which its 
particles picked up while cooling is a permanent 
possession. By suitable laboratory procedure it can 
be recorded and read on a galvanometer. 

The chronological cogency of this property de- 
pends on the fact that the earth’s magnetic field dis- 
plays a continuous variation or shift in direction 
from year to year and century to century. The rec- 
ord of the geomagnetic situation at the time when 
a pot left the kiln is thus also a distinctive chrono- 
logical index. If the pot could be set up and oriented 
exactly as it was stacked in the kiln and the mag- 
netic deflections of its still magnetized particles 
from the true horizontal and from the north-south 


5In BCH 79 (1955) 165-68, E. Frézouls reviews this same 
evidence from M. Cintas’ investigations and reaches much the 
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polar axis could be ascertained in the laboratory, 
its precise date of manufacture would automatically 
be recorded in geomagnetic terms. This, of course, 
cannot be converted into a calendar date, since the 
progressive rate of shift in the earth’s magnetic field 
during the past has not yet been established. On 
the contrary, instead of the geomagnetic analyst 
producing calendar dates for the vases, it will be 
the archaeologist’s function, by supplying accurately 
dated material for analysis, to establish a series of 
calendar dates for the geomagnetic variations. But 
once this has been done, the process can be reversed 
and an archaeologically undated piece of pottery 
can, by mere interpolation, be assigned to its proper 
calendar-place. 

Theory and practice are notoriously poor bed- 
mates; and it will occur to everyone to object that 
no laboratory technician could undertake to orient 
a vase precisely as it was once oriented inside the 
kiln. Who is to say which part of it faced north or 
east? Obviously, then, the horizontal deflection 
from true north (its magnetic declination) must 
remain forever unknown. But on the assumption 
that pots have to be stacked vertically in balance in 
the kiln, the vertical deflection from the horizon of 
gravity (the “dip” or magnetic inclination) can 
be recovered in electro-magnetic analysis merely by 
setting the pot in an exactly vertical position with 
reference to its own base. And for the purpose in 
view, the inclination is a sufficient index and the 
declination may be disregarded. 

The further objection might be raised that the 
place of manufacture must be taken into account; 
and this is undeniably the case. But whereas, if the 
magnetic declination (equivalent to the normal 
compass error) were the ascertainable element, con- 
siderable confusion would be introduced if a vase 
manufactured in Syracuse were treated as though 
it had been baked at Corinth, the difference in 
magnetic inclination would apparently be much 
smaller (though presumably it could not be entirely 
neglected). 

In applying this new technique M. Cintas has 
made a remarkable beginning for Punic pottery 
from Carthage. For a first trial, 28 specimens were 
selected from material whereof the approximate 
dates had already been established by archaeologi- 
cal criteria, with a presumptive range from the late 
eighth to the first half of the second centuries be- 


same conclusion as the present writer. 
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fore Christ. The specimens, but not the probable 
dates, were transmitted to Prof. Thellier who, with- 
out any archaeological knowledge of the material 
or its chronological sequence as archaeologically de- 
termined, conducted a laboratory analysis in which 
he concerned himself solely with the determination 
of magnetic inclinations. For various reasons, six 
out of the 28 specimens could not be analyzed; but 
when the remaining 22 were arranged in sequence 
according to the amount of magnetic inclination, 
the order with only one exception agreed with that 
demanded by their archaeological dates! And the 
one exception was only apparent and fell into 
proper place on the assumption that this particular 
pot had not been stacked vertically in the kiln but 
had been inserted horizontally as a space-filler, 
thus shifting its true magnetic reading go° in re- 
lation to its apparent vertical axis. (The possibility 
thus indicated that pots were not always part of a 
stack introduces a disquieting note; but on pages 
431-32 of Céramique Punique M. Cintas has some 
- highly interesting remarks on how such aberrant 
pots may be detected by ocular inspection.) 

Unfortunately, those American scientists whom 
I have consulted as particularly qualified to express 
an opinion on the feasibility of “geomagnetic 
analysis” of ancient potsherds have expressed them- 
selves as extremely skeptical. The theory, they in- 
form me, is scientifically sound and on technical 
grounds unobjectionable; but they are entirely un- 
willing to accept for the ancient classical period the 
indicated rate of shift in our planet’s magnetic 
declination because this is incredibly great and out 
of all proportion to the very minute change re- 
corded by actual observations during the past sev- 
enty-odd years. For the present, therefore, we shall 
have to remain content with the approved archaeo- 
logical methods of ceramic chronology. 

As for the tradition that Utica was an older foun- 
dation than Carthage, though there is no reason for 
supposing that Carthage got its name of “New- 
Town,” Qarthadasht, with reference to this event, 
the historical tradition may be correct and should 
be accepted, at least provisionally. But even so, this 
would not compel us to put the appearance of 
Phoenician settlers on the Tunisian shore earlier 
than the mid eighth century. On the archaeological 
side, the site of Utica has been identified for some 

.time and recently has been re-explored by M. 
Cintas. In a footnote to Céramique Punique (p. 
579 n. 616) he refers to his work at Utica in the 
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following terms: “Fouillant systématiquement la 
nécropole ancienne je n’ai encore rien trouvé qui 
puisse, avec une certitude absolue, étre rapporté 4 
une période antérieure au VIII* siécle. . . .” It 
should be remembered that M. Cintas, in spite of 
his findings, devoutly believes in the early arrival 
of the Phoenicians in the West, and is therefore 
inclined to push his dates as far back as his scientific 
conscience will permit. In his general catalog of 
Punic vases in Céramique Punique the previ- 
ously extant material from Utica (from excavations 
by the Abbé Moulard and now in the Musée Alaoui 
in Tunis) is included; but in this there is nothing 
earlier than Iekythoi from the seventh and sixth 
centuries. 

Elsewhere in North Africa along the Tunisian 
and Algerian shore no evidence has been turned up 
to suggest Phoenician commercial occupation or 
Punic colonial expansion for any period earlier 
than the fifth century, while most of the material 
so far discovered is markedly later. M. Cintas him- 
self has explored Tipasa and Sousse among other 
sites and found Punic remains in abundance, so 
that it can hardly be for lack of searching if nothing 
early has been found. 

At Utica, to be sure, there is trouble with ground 
water, so that there is a possibility of older levels 
inaccessible to excavation. But this is not the case 
for Carthage, where the oldest graves are bedded 
on rock and the earliest level of the Tanit Sanc- 
tuary, though partially under today’s water-table, 
is likewise located upon a solid bed. 


SICILY AND THE ADJACENT ISLANDS 


Punic Malta has proved disappointing, the bulk 
of the finds being casual and of late date. The 
Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum has nothing es- 
pecially early to record. Coins offer no evidence, 
since none were struck by or for any of the Punic 
communities in the West before the fifth century 
s.c. As for pottery, M. Cintas in his general catalog 
of Punic ceramics lists for Malta a type of single- 
handled jug which has been found also at Carthage, 
Motya, and in Sardinia where, when any date is 
assignable, the context indicates the seventh or sixth 
century. There is thus no archaeological testimony 
to any earlier Phoenician occupation, a fact which, 
however negative and uncertain, must be taken into 
account because for Phoenician ships bound for the 
western basin the island of Malta was no aloof 
Kalypso’s hide-away but a land-fall (with a mag- 
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nificent harbor, food, and water) for the normal 


passage from Crete to the Tunis Straits. 

Like Malta, the much smaller and almost harbor- 
less Pantelleria must have been sighted and passed 
by Phoenician ships westward bound; but here also 
no early traces of Punic occupation have survived. 

For Sicily the archaeological evidence is much 
more abundant, but no different in its implications. 
The chief excavated Punic site is Motya at the ex- 
treme western end of the island, where J. I. S. 
Whitaker dug extensively after the first World 
War.* M. Cintas has incorporated the ceramic finds 
from Motya in his general catalog of Punic pottery 
and classed its types with their Tunisian parallels. 
The result is somewhat unexpected because in addi- 
tion to much third century material, such as could 
hardly fail to be well represented, there is a surpris- 
ing incidence of older pottery from the sixth, sev- 
enth, and even early seventh, centuries, including 
some decorated shapes classed as earlier than, any- 
thing from the graves at Carthage and comparable 
with the lowest strata of the Tanit Sanctuary there. 
M. Cintas’ verdict is that “it is impossible to detect 
the slightest difference between the oldest pottery 
from Carthage and that of the same typological 
class discovered at Motya”; but a slight distinction 
may be drawn in that “at Motya these vases belong 
to the close of the period during which they were 
in vogue.” 

The numismatic evidence, though of course it 
has no bearing on the earlier colonial period, is sig- 
nificant geographically. Motya, Eryx, Panormus, 
Solus, and, for a time, Cephaloedium struck coins 
bearing Punic legends. At Marsala there are traces 
of the Punic habitation of Lilybaeum; and on Monte 
San Giuliano the huge blocks of the lower courses 
of the walls of Eryx are inscribed with Punic letters. 
From Marsala to Soluntum just east of the great 
bay of Palermo the continuous stretch of coast com- 
prises about a hundred miles, somewhat less than a 
sixth of the entire periphery of Sicily. All the rest 
of the island’s coastland was colonized by Greeks 
and remained more or less securely in Greek 
hands until the Roman assumption of power. Yet 
all this territory, if a few miles of hinterland is as- 
signed to each coastal settlement, represents only a 

6 Cf. J. I. S. Whitaker, Motya, A Phoenician Colony in Sicily 
(London, G. Bell and Sons, 1921). 

7 Much in Sicel III which Orsi classified as Greek importation 


seems to me of native production and its inspiration to be sub- 
geometric rather than geometric Greek. But this is a matter 
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minimal part of the island’s total area of nearly 
10,000 square miles. These figures give a very ac- 
curate notion of the relative distribution and geo- 
graphic extension of the three cultures, Punic, 
Greek, and Sicel, by which Sicily was held. And 
this same stretch of shore from Lilybaeum to Solun- 
tum, where alone in the entire island Punic settled 
occupation has left any archaeological trace, agrees 
precisely with Thucydides’ already quoted state- 
ment that it was to Motya, Soloeis, and Panormus 
that the Phoenicians withdrew. There is no evidence 
or likelihood that they were ever established any- 
where else in Sicily. 

Native Sicel pottery, as it occurs in the south- 
eastern sector of the island, was long ago divided 
by Orsi into four periods or phases. Of these four, 
the second phase was distinguished and chrono- 
logically determined by the occurrence of Greek 
Mycenaean contacts, while the third phase was 
similarly identified by its echoes of Greek geo- 
metric or sub-geometric.’ Between Phases II and III 
there seems to have been some sort of pause or 
slackening of output, indicative of a cultural de- 
pression or recession. However, this is irrelevant to 
the observation that no evidence of pre-classical 
non-Hellenic eastern importation or influence has 
ever been recorded in late Sicel II or early Sicel III 
context. It follows from this that the Phoenicians 
did not, as Thucydides imagined, withdraw from 
trading posts under Greek pressure everywhere else 
in the island to the restricted stretch of northwest- 
ern coast immediately accessible from Carthage, but 
rather that they never occupied any other posts in 
Sicily than this shoreland from Lilybaeum to 
Soluntum. 

In closing this section I can do no better than to 
quote the carefully considered and conscieutiously 
documented verdict of Dunbabin in The Western 
Greeks (pp. 20 and 22) that “In all the colovization 
of eastern Sicily there is no word of Phesnicians. 
There is no archaeological evidence that Phoenicians 
frequented the coast of Sicily before, or as soon as, 
the Greeks. . .. The cemeteries of Motye . . . taken 
in conjunction with the absence of Phoenician re- 
mains in eastern Sicily . . . suggest that the Phoe- 
nicians arrived in Sicily only after the Greeks had 
which concerns the intricate problem of the chronology of the 
Greek colonization of Sicily rather than the Phoenician aspect. 
(Cf. in this connection particularly the appendices to Dunbabin, 


The Western Greeks, and Villard’s articles in MélRome (1948) 
5-34 and (with Vallet) BCH 76 (1952) 289-346. 
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settled the east coast and were obliged to limit their 
activities to the west. ... The Phoenicians will have 
moved frora Africa to occupy the west end of 
Sicily.” This would mean that the Phoenicians did 
not have any foothold in Sicily before ca. 700 B.c. 

As for other immediately adjacent islands, the 
little group of the Aegades just west of the Punic- 
held western tip of Sicily must have been under 
Carthaginian control from the time of the Punic 
occupation of Motya; but at the other end of the 
north Sicilian coast the much more important group 
of the Aeolian Isles of Lipari were at times raided 
by Carthaginian fleets, but never settled by any but 
Greek colonists. Yet their location within sight of 
both Sicily and the south Italian shore should have 
made them attractive to the early Phoenician traders 
in the Tyrrhenian Sea if they had ever penetrated 
these waters ahead of the Greeks. That their ships 
were never here in these earlier days is apparent 
also from their failure to have discovered the metal- 
working folk farther up the western coast of Italy 
who held the inexhaustible iron mines of Elba and 
the adjacent shoreland of Etruria. 


ITALY 


Fortunately for the present survey there is no 


necessity of hazarding any opinion on the Etrus- 
cans, who they may have been by race and speech 
or whence and when they entered Italy. Yet a few 
basic considerations may not be left unnoticed. For 
one thing, it must be emphasized that it is wholly 
impermissible to equate the occurrence of Oriental- 
izing objects in the cemeteries of Etruria with the 
appearance of a new people upon the scene and thus 
to set a date for the Etruscan migration to Italy. 
The supplanting of Villanovan by classic Etruscan 
in northern Italy is no more abrupt or far-reaching 
than that of the Geometric culture by the Oriental- 
izing in Greece: in actuality, it is a transformation 
of an exactly comparable nature. Just as no one 
would argue that the incursion of Oriental materials 
and motives into late eighth century Greece and the 
dissolution of the geometric style under East Medi- 
terranean influences betokens the arrival of a new 
people invading the Aegean from Syria or Cyprus, 
so no one should entertain a comparable thesis 
to explain the identical phenomenon which took 
place some fifty or sixty years later in the West. 
Villanovan and proto-Etruscan are as inseparable 


8E. H. Dohan in her Italic Tomb Groups made a definitive 
contribution to the chronology of the Orientalizing phase. 
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culturally and racially as are Greek Geometric and 
proto-Attic (or proto-Corinthian). This is not to 
argue that Villanovan-Etruscan must therefore be 
an indigenous Italic product: it merely asserts that 
the arrival of the Etruscans on the Italian scene has 
nothing to do with the seventh century before 
Christ because it has no connection with the Ori- 
entalizing phase of their civilization and art. 

That it is the seventh century B.c. (and more spe- 
cifically its second and third quarter) which consti- 
tutes the Orientalizing epoch for Etruria may now 
be taken as an established fact;* but the immediate 
source of supply, the transmitting intermediary, of 
this sudden influx of East Mediterranean com- 
modities cannot be determined with any degree of 
assurance. The Syrian, Cypriote, and Egyptianizing 
character of the imported objects strongly suggests 
that they were brought by Phoenician traders in 
Phoenician ships from the East or were acquired 
from Carthaginian middlemen. Had they been 
transmitted by the Greek towns in the West or by 
Ionian ships trading in the Tyrrhenian, one would 
expect to find more numerous specifically Greek 
products among them in addition to the proto-Co- 
rinthian vases (although to this objection it might 
be replied that down to the mid-seventh century 
Phoenician craftsmanship in ivory, amulets, jewelry, 
goldsmithing, and silverware was probably still 
superior to comparable Greek work available on the 
open market, so that it is at least arguable that Greek 
merchants found it more repaying to pass on to the 
West at a profit the Oriental material which they 
had acquired in the East). 

However this may be, this eastern merchandise 
was not the first product of foreign craftsmen to 
reach any of the Villanovan towns because already, 
in the latter eighth century, Greek geometric vases 
had been brought to the shores of Etruria,’ to be 
prized by Villanovan metallurgists and even imi- 
tated by Villanovan potters. The early trading set- 
tlements on Ischia and at Cumae must very quickly 
have come into contact with the Etruscan metal 
market as far north as Vetulonia and Populonia, 
so that the traces of Greek geometric influence upon 
Villanovan decorative design may be taken for proof 
that there was some connection between colonial 
western Greece and the coast of Etruria a full gen- 
eration or more before there is any evidence of 
Etruscan knowledge of the Farther East beyond the 


® Cf. for this A. Akerstrém, Der geometrische Stil in Italien. 
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Aegean. In short, in Etruria as in Sicily, it was the 
Greeks and not the Phoenicians who were first upon 
the scene.*® 

There is, of course, a third possibility, namely, that 
it was the Villanovan Etruscans themselves who, 
with their own ships, penetrated the Aegean and the 
Mediterranean East rather than waiting for Phoe- 
nician Syria or Cyprus to bring their wares to the 
West. We know that by the later sixth century the 
Etruscans were a seafaring people with a navy of 
their own; and we are not in a position to say that 
their nautical experience was acquired late or 
learned from others. Thus it is not impossible that 
the oar-loving Taphians of the Odyssey, who are 
represented as capable of touching at Ithaca on their 
way to “Temesé” with a load of iron to exchange for 
copper, may be a poetic reflection of seventh century 
Etruscan merchantmen bringing their metal from 
Vetulonia and Populonia to trade for cast bronze or 
raw copper ingots in Cyprus. But this does not affect 
the demonstration that the earliest Etrurian contact 
was with the Greeks and not with Carthage or 
Phoenicia. 


SARDINIA 


There is no greater stretch of open water between 


North Africa and Sardinia than there is between 
Carthage and Sicily; so that it would not be in the 
least surprising if Punic expansion were active on 
the southern shore of Sardinia almost as soon as on 
the western coast of Sicily. However, it would be 
very remarkable if any of the Punic settlements 
along the Sardinian shore, whether in the broad 
gulf of Cagliari or on the western islets and head- 
lands from Sulcis to Tharros and Bosa, were estab- 
lished before those in Tunisia and Sicily. It must 
also be significant that no extensive Punic occupa- 
tion of the main mass of the island has ever been 
revealed. 

The literary tradition for the foreign occupation 
of Sardinia is not very extensive; but what there 
is, is consistent. About 546 B.c. the wise Bias of 
Priene advised the Ionians to abandon their cities 
before the threat of Persian conquest and emigrate 
en masse to Sardinia (Hdt. 5.170); but no mention 
is made of any probable Punic opposition to such 
a move, thus suggesting that the Punic hold on the 
island could not have been at that period either 
very strong or very extended. A generation later, 


10 Nor should it be overlooked that the Etruscans learned 
their letters from the Greeks and not from the Phoenicians, al- 
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toward the close of the sixth century, Aristagoras 
made the identical suggestion of mass emigration 
to Sardinia to his fellow citizens of Miletus (Hdt. 
5-124). Nothing came of this; and at much the 
same time (if we may trust the testimony of Justin 
18.7 and 19.7.19) the Carthaginians moved in and 
precluded any further possibility of Greek coloni- 
zation of the island by occupying it in force under 
the leadership of the two sons of Mago, Hasdrubal 
and Hamilcar. In consequence we hear of no sub- 
sequent Greek plans to settle Sardinia, which re- 
mained in Punic hands until the Second Punic War 
and the permanent shift to Roman possession in 
236 B.c. Consonant with this historical tradition we 
should expect to find archaeological evidence for 
casual or geographically restricted Punic contact 
with the island throughout the sixth century, suc- 
ceeded by much more extensive traces of settled 
occupation from the fifth to the third quarter of the 
third century. And this is precisely the case. 

To be frank, most of the “excavation” of Sar- 
dinia until recently took the form of irresponsible 
plundering of the ancient cemeteries whenever and 
wherever they came to light. But this furthered 
rather than hindered the accumulation of a very 
considerable mass of material in the local museums 
and private collections, besides enriching the British 
Museum and the Louvre; so that if any ninth, 
eighth, or early seventh century graves had been 
opened, some trace of their contents would still exist. 
But nothing of the sort has turned up. 

Among the Punic sites in Sardinia, Tharros has 
probably yielded the most abundant grave material. 
Although this has been widely scattered and some 
of it may have been lost to sight, the bulk of the 
finds is probably still extant in the museums at 
Cagliari and Sassari, the municipal and archivesco- 
val collections at Oristano, and last but by no means 
least the Louvre and British Museum, which latter 
acquired a notable treasure listed and described in 
Marshall’s catalog of the British Museum jewelry 
and Murray’s catalog of the engraved gems. Since 
we now have M. Vercoutter’s detailed study of the 
scarabs and engraved gems from Carthage and can 
supplement this with Vives’ excellent publication 
of the material.from the graves on Balearic Ibiza 
(where, as we shall presently note, nothing has 
been found which can claim to be earlier than the 
late sixth century), we are today in a better position 


though these latter had been employing their alphabet for many 
centuries before the Greek colonization of the West. 
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to review the Tharros gems than was Murray in 
1888—or for that matter, Furtwaengler when he 
published his great and still authoritative work on 
Die antiken Gemmen, in which he included a con- 
siderable number of the gems from Tharros. If the 
pertinent parallels are drawn, many convincing 
indications of date result. The favorite material, by 
far, is green jasper; and at Carthage also green 
jasper was much in vogue for scarabs and scarab- 
oids, but hardly at all before the fifth century and 
not much after the fourth. In the collection of 
Tharros gems in the British Museum there are only 
six which for one reason or another might be sup- 
posed to have been cut before 500 B.c. and all of 
these, with a single exception, are green jasper; so 
that, even if they could be proved to belong to the 
sixth century, they can hardly come from its earlier 
decades. The single exception (no. 174 in Murray’s 
catalog) is a faience scarab showing a sickle-winged 
potnia therén which Furtwaengler (A.G.IV37) 
thought might be (“etwa”) from the seventh cen- 
tury. Perhaps it is; but it is an import from far 
away, which may have taken years to reach Sardinia; 
and in any case, as a single instance among so many 
contrary ones, it cannot be used as proof of Phoe- 
nician occupation of the island before the sixth 
century. The very fine gold bracelets and necklaces 
from Tharros, also acquired by the British Museum, 
are even more intriguing than the scarabs. The 
search for Punic parallels leads to the Douimes 
cemetery in Carthage which, to judge from the 
abundance of Egyptianizing “Naukratite” material, 
can scarcely antedate the sixth century. But granted 
that the late seventh century is a possibility for 
some of the Tharros goldwork and jewelry, it must 
not be overlooked that there are gems from the 
same graves in which this gold was found, which 
must be ascribed to the fifth century, and that on 
Furtwaengler’s testimony (A.G.III 108) there also 
were included in these graves a late black-figure 
Attic lekythos and a red-figure Attic aryballos. Con- 
sequently we have no means of proving when this 
jewelry first reached Sardinia. 

In general, very little sculpture turns up on 
Punic sites; but Sulci on the islet of S. Antioco near 
the southern extremity of Sardinia forms an ex- 
ception by yielding over a hundred carved stelai. 
All but eleven of these have found their way to 
Sardinia’s chief museum at Cagliari; and the entire 
series has rather recently been studied by G. Lilliu 
in Monumenti Antichi 40 (1950) 293-418, who de- 
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cided that the cemetery where these grave-markers 
had been set up was in continuous use from the end 
of the seventh to the beginning of the second cen- 
tury B.c. Accordingly he arranged the stelae in 
chronological order over this long period of time. 
A few of the dates are mandatory for one reason or 
another, and some of the parallels with Carthage 
involve dates as early as the first half of the sixth 
century; but in general the assignation of dates is 
rather arbitrary, being based on the assumption 
of continuous use throughout the presupposed 
period of Punic occupation of Sardinia. It may 
therefore be objected that the chronological prob- 
lem has been circumvented by accepting it as solved 
rather than by solving it as presented. This is not 
intended as a criticism of Sr. Lulliu’s findings, 
which must be substantially correct; but methodi- 
cally considered, the evidence is inconclusive be- 
cause it depends on that which is to be proved. 

All the preceding sources of information must 
be interrogated with especial thoroughness because 
the most dependable chronological index, the pot- 
tery, has not been fully examined by M. Cintas, 
owing perhaps to lack of opportunity for prolonged 
visits to the Sardinian museums. However, his con- 
clusions from the available publications are straight- 
forward and consistent. Among the sites where 
Punic remains have been found on the island— 
and there are eight major ones—Nora ranked in 
antiquity as the earliest urban foundation. When 
G. Patroni investigated the graves there (MonAnt 
14° [1905] 109-258), he found black-glaze Cam- 
panian ware in nearly all of them. Yet some of 
the material must be older than the occurrence 
of this ware implies. From M. Cintas’ system of 
classification there are clearly some sixth and pos- 
sibly even some late seventh century connections. 
M. Cintas himself (who believes in the historical 
tradition of an early presence of Phoenicians in the 
West and is consequently not prejudiced in favor 
of late dating) summarizes the situation as follows 
in C.P., 584£: 

“Les offrandes les plus anciennes du sanctuaire 
de Nora sont dans des urnes dont les plus vieilles 
ne remontent pas au dela du VII* siécle. Hors de 
Nora, aucun objet 4 Sulcis, 4 Tharros, 4 Caralis, 
n’atteint cet Age. En effet, les céramiques du VII* a 
Nora restent le véritable terminus a quo de la coloni- 
sation réelle de la Sardaigne; pas un scarabée des 
tombeaux, pas un vase grec importé par le com- 
merce phénicien, pas une céramique des stocks 
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méditerranéens bien datés (tous objets découverts 
pourtant en grand nombre en Sardaigne) ne vient 
le battre en bréche.” 

And there we could leave the Phoenician occupa- 
tion of Sardinia were it not for the Nora stone. 

The claim has been advanced** that the Nora 
stone as well as two lesser fragmentary inscriptions, 
the one also from Nora, the other from Bosa 
farther up the west coast, were carved in the ninth 
century s.c. As the material in all three cases is 
incontestably native stone, it would thereby be 
proven that Phoenicians had visited the island at 
that early period and probably were resident on it. 
The argument for the date hinges on the forms of 
the letters employed. Since arguments and counter- 
arguments concerning alphabetic shapes and epi- 
graphic style seldom make enlightening reading, I 
have searched for a less laborious way of presenting 
the evidence. There is an Aramaic inscription from 
Sinjirli in North Syria known as the Bar-Rekub 
building inscription and securely dated to the late 
eighth century B.c. by its reference to Tiglath- 
Pileser III. Taking this for model I have (in pl. 5, 
fig. 2, right) rewritten the text of the Nora stone 
letter for letter in the script of the Bar-Rekub in- 
scription, tracing each letter-form from Lidzbarski’s 
standard publication.’* As will be seen from the 
result, the Nora stone has suffered no significant 
change of any sort. Indeed, the new version has 
seemed so plausible that I have deemed it prudent 
to disfigure this epigraphic exercise with diagonal 
scorings for fear that someone might mistake it 
for the Nora stone and reproduce it as such. 

My argument, thus presented in immediate visual 
form, runs to the effect that though the Nora stone 
might perfectly well (as Prof. Albright maintains) 
have been carved around the middle of the ninth 
century B.c., it might equally well have been cut 
nearly 150 years later, toward the close of the 
eighth. Therein we have the two termini, ante 
quem and post quem, for this inscription; and on 

11 Most notably and recently by Prof. Albright in BASOR No. 


83 (1941) 20ff. The three inscriptions are C/S I*. 144, 145, 162. 
(Incidentally, the last of these appears to read “BM’N” rather 
than “Bosa”). 

12 Lidzbarski, Handbuch der nordsemitischen Epigraphik, pl. 
XXIV, I. 

18 The chronological touchstones for early Semitic writing are 
the letters K, M, and N. That these as they appear on the Nora 
stone were still in use till the end of the eighth century is 
proven by a series of small bronze lions intended as weights and 
so marked in North Semitic script, frequently with the reigning 
Assyrian king’s name added in cuneiform. They were discov- 
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purely epigraphic grounds neither is preferable to 
the other.* 

However, even with this concession we are still 
in a very awkward quandary because none of the 
other archaeological evidence from Sardinia— 
and this is really very extensive and completely 
consistent—gives any support even to the latest 
epigraphically tolerable date, the close of the eighth 
century being still a hundred years earlier than any 
other indication of Phoenician presence on the 
island. Now, it would (I believe) from general 
excavational experience be completely unparalleled 
if a casual inscription from a site should antedate 
by more than a century the earliest date set by the 
strictly uniform and unambiguous testimony of the 
graves and sanctuaries of the inhabitants. Yet the 
Nora stone was certainly carved at Nora: it cannot 
possibly be an import, something older from else- 
where. What is the solution to the puzzle? 

Many years ago the editor of the Corpus of 
Semitic Inscriptions guessed it closely enough when 
he remarked about the Nora stone that the Phoe- 
nicians who carved the letters must have been per 
longum intervallum temporis a patria divisos; but 
he dic not press the conclusion quite far enough. 
If we look away from Sardinia to Carthage we shall 
discover there a precisely similar case showing the 
same discrepancy between an epigraphic docu- 
ment and the chronological context in which it 
was found. In 1894 P. Berger published** a gold 
pendant, now in the Musée Lavigerie on the’ site 
of Carthage, discovered in a grave with unusually 
rich funeral furnishings in the Douimes cemetery 
excavated by the Pére Delattre. It is here repro- 
duced in pl. 5, fig. 4 and is readily translatable as 
a prayer to Ashtarte and Pygmalion by a certain 
Yadamelek, son of Padi. Apart from the indication 
that Pygmalion here seems to have been a Punic 
deity rather than the old king of Tyre, the real 
and very great importance of the trinket is epi- 
graphic. For, epigraphically, it corresponds very 
ered in a foundation deposit under one of the colossal winged 
bulls of the palace at Nineveh. Since they all belong to the 
Sargonid dynasty, between them they prove (cf. pl. 5, fig. 3) 
that the three crucial letters of the Nora stone show forms still 
current as late as ca. 725 B.c. and perhaps a decade or two 
later. (Incidentally, epigraphic reasoning along these lines would 
fix the great and much discussed Kara Tepe inscription firmly 
in the seventh century. I find it extremely surprising that any 
Semiticist has ever suggested an earlier date for it.) 

14 Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres: Comptes 


Rendus 22 (1894) 453-58. The substance of this communica- 
tion is repeated in the text to Musée Lavigerie 1, pl. vi 8. 
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closely letter for letter with the Nora stone, and 
displays an identical eighth or ninth century script; 
yet it was found in a late sixth century grave. To 
this observation should be added M. Cintas’ claim 
in Céramique Punique (p. 581, n. 631) that in the 
Tanit sanctuary he uncovered two inscriptions in a 
context which prevents them from being older than 
the end of the seventh century, yet which were in 
an alphabet precisely like that of the Nora stone. 
Unfortunately (as far as I am aware) the inscrip- 


tions have not been reproduced in any publication, - 


and M. Cintas contents himself with remarking 
that “many of the characters could be superimposed 
on those of the Nora stone” without specifying 
whether the crucial three letters, K, M, and N, are 
among them. But in any event, the explanation 
should by now be obvious. When Carthage was 
founded in the latter part of the eighth century 
the Semitic alphabet, in the form in which it was 
at that time current in the Phoenician homeland, 
was transplanted to North Africa, where it per- 
petuated itself without suffering the modifications 
which it underwent in Syria during the seventh 
century. Not until some time well along in the 
sixth century does there seem to have been an 
alphabetic reform in the West, which introduced 
the revised eastern letters. Thereafter the western 
script went its own way, evolving in the course 
of the fourth century a distinctive Punic variant, 
out of which, after the destruction of Carthage by 
the Romans, the “neo-Punic” script was developed, 
to endure until the language itself became extinct. 
In Sardinia, and still more in the remoter Punic 
colonies, a delay in transmission would have caused 
a lag in this timetable, with the result that the 
Nora stone, which exhibits an eighth century series 
of letter forms, need not have been carved until 
the sixth or fifth century.’® 

Disproportionate space in the present survey may 
seem to have been given to the Nora stone; but this 
was unavoidable because it alone shows any threat 
to battre en bréche the solid wall of evidence that 
there were no Phoenicians in Sardinia before the 
close of the seventh century. And further, this 
whole problem of early Punic letter forms is crucial 
for the foundation date of Carthage because it may 
yield us a terminus ante guem with which to 
bracket the terminus post quem supplied by the 

15 That conservatism of the kind suggested continued to pre- 


vail in Sardinia is indicated by della Vida’s exclamation at “‘il 
carattere arcaico assolutamente impensato . . . ancora in eta 
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pottery. Unless it can be shown that the alphabet 
of the Douimes gold pendant was still in use at 
Tyre or other parts of Phoenicia as late as the 
second quarter of the seventh century, I do not see 
how we can accept Forrer’s interesting and other- 
wise not unreasonable thesis that Karthago wurde 
erst 673-663 v. Chr. gegriindet (in Festschrift Franz 
Dornseiff [Leipzig 1953] 85-93). In so far as the 
archaeological material cited in the present article 
can be given a precise interpretation, we are at pres- 
ent (in my opinion) obligated to infer that the 
most probable foundation date for Carthage falls 
somewhere in the final quarter of the eighth cen- 
tury B.c., very close to a hundred years later than 
the traditional date. (Forrer’s seventh century date 
is based on historical rather than archaeological 
considerations). 


IBIZA IN THE BALEARIC ISLANDS 


The archaeological evidence thus far cited indi- 
cates that there were Phoenician settlements at 
Utica and Carthage by the end of the eighth cen- 
tury, Punic occupation of the island of Motya off 
the western end of Sicily by the beginning of the 
seventh century, and in southern Sardinia probably 
by the end of that century, and offers no encourage- 
ment for supposing that actual foundation dates 
were in any instance appreciably earlier than these . 
findings. Consequently it is extremely unlikely that 
the westernmost of the Balearic Islands, which lies 
in sight of the Spanish coast and had no other dis- 
coverable function than that of way-station on the 
thousand-mile voyage from Carthage via Sardinia 
to the Andalusian mines, was settled until after 
these other intermediate sites were occupied. In that 
case, there is no reason to expect Punic objects on 
Ibiza from any period earlier than the sixth cen- 
tury. The literary testimony, however, sets the 
year 654 B.c. as the foundation date, neariy a full 
century earlier than the archaeological evidence 
warrants. 

Very fortunately, the Ibizan graves on the long 
ridge called “Windmill Hill” have been extensively 
dug and intensively studied and seem to constitute 
the only important cemetery on this desolate 
island. M. Cintas’ examination of the material pub- 
lished in Sr. Vives y Escudero’s excellent Necropoli 
de Ibiza leads him to the decision that “the oldest 


imperiale romana” of a much later Punic inscription from Bitia 
(Atti Accad. Scienze di Torino 70 [1935] 185ff). 
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objects indisputably are the statuettes of Tanit 
found in a level belonging to the beginning of the 
sixth century.” Similarly, his general catalog of 
Punic pottery lists nothing from Ibiza earlier than 
that century, citing as its earliest item from the 
island an amphora of a shape occurring in Car- 
thaginian graves from the seventh to the fifth cen- 
turies and itself assigned by M. Cintas to the sixth.” 
If M. Cintas nonetheless accepts the traditional 
foundation date of 654 B.c. for Ibiza, this can only 
be another instance of the innate strength of once- 
established opinion. His own intimate knowledge 
of Punic material does not support it. 

Only if a Phoenician occupation of Gadir-Cadiz 
from much earlier times, such as the “historical” 
tradition asserts, proves to be credible, can there be 
any justification for challenging the archaeological 
evidence from Ibiza as inadequate. Otherwise it 
will have to be accepted as it stands. Everything 
depends, therefore, on the situation further west. 


SPAIN 


Before attacking the difficult problem of the date 
of the Phoenician penetration of the extreme 
Mediterranean West it is important to observe 
how extremely accurately we are informed about 
the arrival of the Greeks at the Gibraltar Straits. 
Herodotus’ account (4.152) is too familiar to be 
more than briefly outlined here: how a Samian 
merchantman, headed for Egypt with a trading 
cargo, was diverted westward by persistent storm 
until by chance it reached Tartessos, whence it re- 
turned homeward to Samos with an enormously 
profitable load of bartered silver bullion. Although 
some of the details of such a voyage must strike us 
as too Odyssean for full credence, there is no reason 
for casting doubt on the entire heroic venture; for 
Herodotus describes as though he had seen with his 
own eyes the great bronze cauldron with its griffin 
heads, supported by ten-foot kneeling Atlantes in 
lieu of tripod legs, dedicated in the sanctuary of 
Hera just outside the Samian captain’s native town. 
By its material, form, and decorative detail such an 
object exactly fits late seventh century art and could 
hardly have been a product of a much later period; 
and its enormous value of six (silver?) talents, 
recorded by Herodotus, permits an easy mental 

16 The pertinent references are to Céramique Punique, p. 
585 n. 643, and p. 131. There has been more recent re-investiga- 


tion of the Ibiza cemetery, without in any way altering the 
chronology. 
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calculation (since Herodotus specifies that it was 
a tithe of the total profits) that the proceeds from 
the Tartessian silver, traded against the Greek cargo 
originally intended for Egypt, amounted to the 
huge sum of sixty talents. Why, then, refuse cre- 
dence to Herodotus’ explanation that this enor- 
mous profit resulted from Tartessos having been a 
hitherto unexploited market? The modern com- 


_mentators, almost without exception, assure us that 


Herodotus meant a market till then unvisited by 
the Greeks; but that is not what he says. 

It might be supposed that the Samians were bar- 
tering olive oil and wine and perhaps perfume in 
attractively painted jars against the raw silver from 
the Tartessian mines; but because Samos in the 
seventh century became one of the chief bronze- 
working centers of Greece, a more interesting 
alternative suggests itself. Near the mouth of the 
Guadalete, the river which empties into Cadiz 
Bay, there was dredged up in 1938 a bronze helmet 
of a Greek type so primitive that there has been 
no hesitation in assigning it to the last quarter of 
the seventh century s.c., the very time when the 
Ionian Greeks first found the way to Tartessos. No 
sixth century Greek would have worn such a coal- 
scuttle headdress or preserved it as an heirloom. It 
is therefore positive confirmation of Herodotus’ 
story (the date for which is fixed by its reference 
to the founding of Cyrene). A second Greek helmet, 
but of Corinthian type of approximately a hundred 
years later, had already turned up in 1930 during 
dredging operations in the port of Huelva, some- 
what west of Cadiz. The finely engraved palmettes 
at the outer corners of the eye-holes help to fix its 
date with considerable accuracy.** Thus, two lost 
pieces of Greek headgear, manufactured almost 
exactly a hundred years apart, prove that Greek 
ships were touching the Atlantic coast of Spain— 
in a word, were visiting Tartessos—shortly before 
and for many decades during the seventh century 
before Christ. Why should we not further conclude 
that they were purveying Greek bronze armor and 
weapons to the natives in exchange for raw silver? 

A few years ago this journal published an illumi- 
nating article by Hugh Hencken under the title 
Herzsprung Shields and Greek Trade (AJA 54 
[1950] 295-309), which traced the diffusion of a 

17 The two helmets are well illustrated in Ars Hispaniae I and 


have been on several occasions discussed by Sr. Garcia y Bellido 
in his excellent studies of the Greek antiquities of Spain. 
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peculiarly decorated type of ancient shield with a 
raised linear decoration shaped in some instances 
like the letter “U,” in others like the letter “V.” 
The “U” shields are European and can be traced 
as far west as Ireland; while the “V” shields are 
Mediterranean, and can also be traced to Ireland, 
but by the sea route of the Atlantic coast of the 
* Iberian peninsula. Whether “U” or “V,” the design 
is so distinctive and for the practical purposes of a 
shield so irrational, that its occurrence cannot be 
fortuitous, but must stem from diffusion. And if— 
as I should like to suggest—this strange pattern is 
the atrophied ornamental survival of an actual 
notch in a shield (such as occurs in the classical 
Theban type), then the “U” must be the primary 
form and the “V” a conveniently simplified recti- 
linear derivative. Central Europe would conse- 
quently be the region of origin and the “V” shields 
a Greek variant. But in that case, if “V” shields 
existed in Iberian Spain, it was presumably the 
Greeks who introduced them. Now, in support 
of this conclusion, it should be observed (with 
Hencken) that miniature clay versions of “V” 
shields have turned up in considerable number 
among the early dedications at the Heraion of 
Samos. Wherefore, since Samos was a great bronze- 
working center in the seventh century, the cargo 
destined for Egypt and diverted to Tartessos, of 
which Herodotus told, may have consisted of 
bronze “V” shields and other armor rather than 
jars of wine and oil. And though it may seem naive 
to ascribe so much to a single boatload, if such a 
cargo of Samian bronze armor actually reached 
Tartessos and was there disposed of, the Guadalete 
helmet and the prototypes for the Herzsprung 
shields shown in the rude Iberian carvings may 
both be traceable to this very voyage of the Samian 
Kolaios who brought home more than sixty talents 
of silver from Spain. 

The bronze griffin heads which have occasionally 
turned up in Spain are another vital indication of 
early Greek traffic with the West; but there is a 
different type of object, a small-mouthed, conical- 
necked, round-bodied bronze jug, which has not 
hitherto been taken properly into account. One of 
these, now for some time exhibited in Madrid, has 
been traced by Prof. Garcia back to the same estuary 
of the Rio Tinto below Huelva which yielded the 
later of the two Greek helmets. He illustrated it in 
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this journal in 1945 (AJA 49, p. 245); and in 
Hispania Graeca he showed a second example, 
deriving from a grave in Tartessian territory on 
the ridge east of the Guadalquivir near Carmona. 
Still a third specimen had previously turned up in 
Etruria amid the prodigious treasure of the Rego- 
lini-Galassi tomb at Caere. All three are closely 
similar in form and seem to be of the same period, 
which the evidence of the Etruscan tomb would 
fix around the middle of the seventh century.’* The 
type has been called Rhodian Greek and again has 
been claimed to be Punic; but neither ascription 
can be correct. The Greek influence is indisputable 
in the coherent structure and the decorative detail, 
but there is no such profile in Greek art. The Punic 
ascription is more plausible since a definitely re- 
lated shape occurs in M. Cintas’ general catalog, 
where it is numbered as type 160, assigned to the 
seventh century, and listed as known (in clay 
versions) from the Juno cemetery at Carthage and 
Whitaker’s excavation of Motya. But its profile 
is unlike that of any of the normal Punic wine- 
jugs, being related neither to Phoenician nor to 
archaic Greek but to the well-established Villanovan 
biconical urns. In all three bronze examples the 
craftsmanship and the decorative detail betray an 
Etruscan origin, but Etruscan already under strong 
Greek influence. If we recall that it was the Ionian 
Phocaeans who carried on the Tartessian trade 
opened up by Samos and that these same Phocaeans 
had established a trading port with Caere at Pyrgoi 
on the coast of Etruria (until they were stoned and 
driven out after the naval battle off Alalia ca. 535 
B.c., when the Phocaeans had to abandon their 
Corsican colony), a direct trade connection is estab- 
lished to explain the occurrence of the same type 
of (late) seventh century metalwork in an Etruscan 
tomb at Caere, an Iberian grave up the Guadal- 
quivir, and the bed of the Rio Tinto. Since it is 
unlikely (though not absolutely impossible) that 
Etruscan ships were visiting Atlantic Spain, it is 
highly probable that it was Greek Phocaean ships 
which brought the two bronze jugs to the West. In 
any event they do not constitute any proof of 
Phoenician trade with Tartessos in this period. 

At Cadiz a good deal of grave-digging and desul- 
tory exploration has taken place, though it would 
not be correct to claim that the site has ever been 
thoroughly and scientifically explored. The present 


18 The Regolini-Galassi tomb’s contents and their presumptive date may best be studied in Pareti’s definitive publication. 
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ocean level may be some ten feet higher than in 
early classical times; yet it cannot be claimed that 
ancient Gades has sunk beneath the waves, since 
the offshore island of antiquity is now part of the 
solid mainland as a result of alluvial accumulation. 
With modern Cadiz thus everywhere spread out 
over Phoenician Gadir, any early Phoenician oc- 
cupation of the site could hardly have failed to re- 
veal some trace. Yet all the Punic material which 
has been recovered at Cadiz is of later date than the 
sixth century. To be sure, the same argument cuts 
in a contrary direction: the Greek material from 
Cadiz goes scarcely further back than the fifth 
century, either. But ships were there ahead of them. 

Yet Gades or the adjoining island or the estuary 
of the Guadalete, opposite, may very well have 
been the rendezvous for Greek trade in Tartessos 
and, in this sense of the word, Tartessos and Gades 
may have been one and the same, as Avienus and 
others have said. For it should be remarked that 
“Tartessos” (which has caused so much argu- 
ment and grief to modern seekers) signifies three 
different things: it was a land or kingdom, since 
Herodotus speaks of its king, Arganthonios; it was 
a river, since it was such to Stesichorus; and it was a 
trading post for Greek ships. (There is no testimony 
that it was an Iberian city.) Tartessos-the-river must 
be the Guadalquivir, whose “silver roots” are the 
mines of the Sierra Morena above Cordova; Tar- 
tessos-the-land must correspond roughly to modern 
southwest Andalusia; but where was Tartessos-the- 
trading-post? In a review of Ars Hispaniae I which 
appeared in this journal in 1948 (AJA 52, 478ff) I 
advanced reasons for thinking that the Greek beach- 
head for trade in Andalusian silver was nothing 
more remote or undiscoverable than Cadiz Bay with 
its conveniently sheltered offshore islands. It was 
also argued (sbid.) that the inhabitants of the land 
of Tartessos, with Arganthonios for their ruler or 
chief, were Celtic immigrants who had reached 
that remote corner of Spain in their search for 
metal ore to mine and smelt. If so, they could hardly 
have been very long in the land before the Greek 
traders found them, so that Herodotus’ characteri- 
zation of Tartessos as a virgin market, hitherto un- 
touched, becomes entirely credible. But in that case 


19 Bonsor’s collection is published and fully illustrated in 
Early Engraved Ivories in the Collection of the Hispanic Society 
of America (New York 1928). A new series from El Acebuchal, 
found by D. Juan Pel4ez y Barron and now in the Museo 
Arqueologico Provincial in Seville, has been published in 
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we should have all the less support for imagining 
that ships from Phoenician Tyre, nearly three 
thousand sailing-miles away, were trading here in 
“iron, silver, tin, and lead” in still remoter centuries. 

There remains the testimony of the Carmona 
ivories which, like the Nora stone, have been 
claimed as proof of pre-Greek Phoenician penetra- 
tion of the western Mediterranean world. Most of 
these, discovered a number of years ago by George 
Bonsor in native graves, found their way to the 
collections of the Hispanic Society of America in 
New York, where they are on exhibition; other 
similar ones have been more recently exhumed and 
have remained in Spain.’* All are much alike, 
being combs or carved lids and sides of boxes. The 
style and content of their decorating designs have 
been compared with ninth century Phoenician work 
from Syria and Irak; but others like them have 
turned up in Carthage and Sardinia in much later 
context. M. Cintas says of them in his Céramique 
Punique (585), “These ivories are exact replicas 
of Carthage ivories, the oldest of which, found in 
the Juno cemetery by A. Merlin and at St.Louis 
by Ch. Saumagne, are of the seventh century. They 
are entirely unknown in the East, where the shape 
and style of corresponding objects of the period 
are iotally different. It is clear that these plaquettes 
and combs . . . are the work of Punic craftsmen 
who engraved them at Carthage. . . .” Final 
certainty will come when the Celtic graves in 
which these ivories occur can be accurately dated by 
their accompanying native contents. Meanwhile, 
although I have not had an opportunity to inspect 
the parallels at Carthage (where on M. Cintas’ 
testimony the post quem date may be as early as the 
mid-seventh century), I can find no argument for 
assigning the specimens in New York to any date 
earlier than the late sixth century. If that is so, they 
will have reached native graves in the hinterland 
of Cadiz through normal trade relations with Punic 
Gadir during the period after the Greek nae 
were shut out of the Andalusian market. 


THE ATLANTIC 


According to Herodotus (2.33) “outside the 
Stelae of Herakles”—and hence, it would appear, in’ 


Archivo Espagnol de Arqueologia 29 (1947) 220ff, and includes 
some fine “ibex” and “antelope” pieces. (Cf. also the same 
journal 25 [1952] 190). A specimen from Carthage (ca. 600 
B.c.?) is illustrated in Musée Lavigerie 1, pl. xxviii, 2. 
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Tartessian territory—dwelt the Kelts, and beyond 
these the Kunesioi “who are the farthest west of 
Europe’s habitants,” an indication which must be 
intended for southern Portugal. Such brief rumor 
of the Atlantic shore must have been brought back 
by Greek visitors to Tartessos, but whether from 
hearsay or personal knowledge does not appear. Oc- 
casional Greek coins have been found in Portugal; 
and at Alcdcer do Sal, south of Lisbon, a scarab 
with the name of Psammetichus was unearthed in 
a Celtic incineration grave.”° But all such indica- 
tions of east Mediterranean contact prove nothing 
for the presence of either Greeks or Carthaginians 
in the Atlantic West; so that until much more 
specific evidence is forthcoming we shall have to 
reconcile ourselves to ignorance as to whether (and 
if so, when) either of these hardy seafaring people 
took part in the ocean trade with Brittany and 
Britain in the early centuries. 

Across the Straits in Africa the Moroccan coast 
seems never to have been Greek commercial do- 
main nor yet much visited by Phoenician ships 
until after Gadir came into Punic hands. Perhaps 
the first foreign glimpse of Morocco’s Atlantic shore 
was vouchsafed the ship which had been manned 
by a Phoenician crew at the opening of the sixth 
century and at the bidding of Pharaoh Necho com- 
pleted the first circumnavigation of Africa—an ex- 
iraordinary feat to which Herodotus (4.42) seems 
to give somewhat grudging credence, but in which 
because of internal evidence the modern historian 
must believe.”* 

A few generations later, in the reign of Xerxes, 
a Persian ship is said by Herodotus (4.33) to have 
attempted the same voyage in contrary direction, 
but to have been unable to make its way beyond 
what appears to be the Gulf of Guinea because it 
was there “held fast” in the sea (by doldrums and 
the adverse equatorial current, the modern geog- 
rapher would surmise). Although acquired and 
manned in Egypt, this ship presumably would have 
carried a Phoenician crew; so that once again the 
Moroccan coast would have been viewed and vis- 
ited by Phoenician mariners. Exploration was suc- 
ceeded by commercial exploitation, until in due 
time trading-beaches gave place to fixed settlements, 
with Hanno’s great expedition conspicuous as a 
major event in the history of Punic colonization. 

20 Menendez Pidal, Historia de Espaiia | ii (1952) 223. 


21Cf. a brief comment on the credibility of this exploit, 
' AJA 60 (1956) 240 n. 12. 
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The date of this enterprise is not on record; but 
since Herodotus does not mention it, we are prob- 
ably justified in setting it as late as the fifth cen- 
tury, after Greek contact with southwestern Spain 
and the Atlantic had ceased. There is therefore no 
historical ground for expecting that archaeological 
investigation will uncover evidence of any earlier 
presence of the Phoenicians in the extreme West. 

Methodical full-scale archaeological exploration 
of Morocco, though quite sensationally rewarding 
at Roman city sites such as Volubilis, has not yet 
been seriously pursued in very many places. Yet 
something rather more than a preliminary recon- 
naissance for Punic remains has recently been at- 
tempted by M. Cintas, who has given an account 
of his researches in a less ambitious volume than 
his Céramique Punique.* Off Mogador he was re- 
warded with the discovery of Punic occupation. His 
conclusions are necessarily preliminary and tenta- 
tive; but so far as he was able to establish, there are 
no indications of any fixed Punic settlement earlier 
than the fifth century. If this finding proves to be 
substantiated by more exhaustive future enquiries, 
the inference must be that the occupation of south- 
ern Spain and particularly of Gadir on the Euro- 
pean shore, with its consequent exclusion of the 
Greek trading ships from the Gibraltar passage, was 
preliminary to further Punic expansion on the At- 
lantic coast of Africa. Such a thesis finds support 
in a curious—and if correctly interpreted, extremely 
helpful—ceramic observation on M. Cintas’ part:— 

In the Punic West, which is to say in the coastal 
tract of Spain south of Valencia and in Morocco 
outside the Straits, there has been coming to light 
a distinctively brilliant red pottery somewhat sug- 
gestive of Roman Arretine ware, but quite specifi- 
cally not of Roman date because (in Spain, at least) 
it is found only in context with Punic figurines or 
Greek Campanian ware or pre-Roman Iberian pot- 
tery. In Morocco, where none of the finds thus far 
indicate an environment much earlier than the 
fourth century, this same red ware occurs, and again 
only in pre-Roman connections. Seemingly, there- 
fore, its peziod in Morocco is the same as in southern 
Spain. But M. Cintas was struck by the remarkable 
fact that a comparable ceramic fabric had been pro- 
duced at Carthage, but only in much earlier times, 
being confined to the late eighth. the seventh, and 

22 Contribution 2 t'Etude de l’Expansion Carthaginoise au 


Maroc: Publications de l'Institut des Hautes-Etudes Marocaines, 
Tome LVI (Paris, Arts et Métiers Graphiques, 1954). 
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perhaps the earlier part of the sixth centuries, but 
never on record for any later period contemporary 
with its occurrence in the far West. Yet this later 
period coincides with the era of greatest Cartha- 
ginian imperial expansion, when one might expect 
most intimate relations between the capital mother- 
city and its colonial outposts. 

The archaeological paradox thus posed might 
seem at first hearing to lend support to the opposite 
thesis to that which the present paper is so con- 
fidently advancing, since it might be argued that if 
an eighth century fabric permeated the far West, 
the Phoenician occupation of southern Spain, in- 
cluding perhaps Gadir, was contemporary with, and 
not subsequent to, the foundation of Carthage. But 
this leaves unexplained the absence of this red 
ware from sixth and fifth century graves or other 
groups of material in Ibiza, Andalusia, and Mo- 
rocco. 

There is a link still missing; but the ultimate ex- 
planation, I believe, will be much like that for the 
Nora stone, a diffusionist lag in transmission, by 
which a tradition already superseded in the capital 
city continued to perpetuate itself in the provinces. 
Meanwhile, it is hazardous to make this fourth 
and third century ware prove anything in Spain or 
Morocco except a fourth and third century date. 


SUMMARY 


Against the conclusions advanced in this survey 
there are three available points of attack: (1) the 
use of an archaic alphabet in Sardinia; (2) the pres- 
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ence of pseudo-Oriental carved ivories in native 
graves at Carmona in Spain; (3) the occurrence in 
Spain and Morocco of a red ceramic ware reminis- 
cent of a fabric datable to a much earlier period. 
All three of these events can be shown to have some 
sort of connection with the ninth century B.c.; but 
they can be converted into proof of a ninth century 
Phoenician penetration of the western basin of the 
Mediterranean only by ignoring their archaeological 
setting. Except for these three possible issues for 
dispute, the rest of the archaeological material evi- 
dence throughout the western Mediterranean is en- 
tirely consistent and indeed mandatory in its chrono- 
logical structure. If we accept it as it stands, we 
shall. have to assert that Utica and Carthage were 
not settled before the latter part of the eighth cen- 
tury before Christ, and that commercial expansion 
from Carthage as a base led thereafter to the settle- 
ment of western Sicily early in the seventh century, 
of Sardinia late in the seventh or early in the sixth 
century, of Ibiza in the Balearic Islands and the 
southern coast of Spain still later in the sixth cen- 
tury, to be closely followed by the occupation of 
Gadir ourside the Straits and, at a considerable in- 
terval, the settiement of Morocco. 

For all this, which Beloch rather fully grasped 
more than sixty years ago but could not persuade 
his contemporaries to accept, we Owe a very con- 
siderable debt to M. Pierre Cintas of the Service of 
Antiquities of Tunisia. 
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The Gorgos Cup 


MARTIN ROBERTSON 


I, THE CUP AND ITS ATTRIBUTION 


The cup Agora Inv. P 24113 has already been 
briefly published by Professor Homer Thompson, 
with an account of the circumstances of its finding 
and the question of its attribution. He and Miss 
Talcott have very kindly asked me to write a further 
note on it, with fuller discussion of this problem 
and more illustration.’ 

The cup (pls. 67 and ill. 1) is small (H. 0.074m., 
d. of bowl 0.18m.), of approximately the type il- 
lustrated in Bloesch, Formen attischer Schalen, 
pl. 16, 5 (S. 58), with rim offset on the interior 
only, and disc-foot stepped off from the stout stem 
and with offset resting-surface below. Edge of disc 
and step are reserved; reserved area under handles 
bounded below by incised guide-line (a rare, per- 
haps unique, feature); there is a broadish reserved 
band at the lip on the exterior, a narrow one below 
the pictures, and another framing the interior tondo. 
Within it a youth with blue eye? and downy cheek 
crouches to r., on r. knee, naked but for a cloak 
over upper arms and I. shoulder, knotted stick in 1. 
hand, live hare gripped by ears in r. He is perhaps, 
as Beazley suggests, about to set the hare down for 
coursing—the moment before that shown on the 
early Panaitian cup in London.™ Relief contour 
throughout, except for incised hair-line; thinned 
glaze for youth’s whisker and musculature and 
hare’s pelt; red for honeysuckle wreath and inscrip- 
tion: AORAOS EMOIESEN, On each half of the 
outside is a four-figure picture. A, Death of Mem- 
non. Achilles, beardless,* naked but for Corinthian 
helmet worn up, shield in three-quarter inner view 
on 1. arm and anklet on |. leg, presses to r., torso 
with r. leg and foot frontal, thrusting down with 

1 Hesperia XXIV (1955) 64ff, fig. 4 and pl. 30. 

I have examined the original, but took no notes, and the 
details of relief-contour etc. I owe to the kindness of Miss 
Talcott, who has taken an infinity of trouble for me. The 
photographs of the cup are by Miss Alison Frantz; the drawing 
(ill. 1) by Aliki Bikakis. For other photographs reproduced 
I have to thank Dr. Diepolder of the Museum antiker Klein- 
kunst, Munich (pl. 8) and Dr. Cambitoglu and Manchester 
University (pl. 7, fig. 6). 

Sir John Beazley has read the article, and besides references 


and corrections which I have incorporated he has allowed me 
to quote his opinion on several points. 


PLATES 6-9 


spear at Memnon, accoutred exactly as Achilles but 
bearded, who sinks down on 1. knee, torso three- 
quartered, head bending forward, mouth open in 
gasp or cry, his r. hand tugging at the spear which 
is fast in Achilles’ shield, his 1. relaxing its grip on 
his own shield, shown in full inner view, which is 
beginning to slip from his arm.** Behind him his 
mother Eos moves to l., r. arm out, r. leg raised 
forward. She has a long chiton worn rather short 
(calf-length), himation worn in the Ionic manner, 
cloak over the upper arms, and head-scarf which 
she is pulling off with her 1. hand, letting her hair 
fall loose; she has already rent her chiton. Her 
mouth, too, is opening in a cry. Behind Achilles his 
mother Thetis moves to r., both arms stretched 
forward. She is dressed like Eos, except that her 
head is bare, hair looped up and bound with a fillet. 
Relief contour throughout, except for the wavy 
lower edge of the goddesses’ chitons and for Thetis’ 
incised hair-line; incision also for her fillet where 
it runs across her hair; red for the fillet-ends hang- 
ing at her nape, and inscription, in big letters along 
the top of the picture KRATE$; thinned glaze for 
the heroes’ musculature, Memnon’s beard (blond) 
and the torn edges of Eos’ chiton. The figures are 
not named, but the identification is virtually certain 
from the iconography.‘ 

B, Dionysiac. To |. of centre Dionysus in chiton 
and himation sits r. on folding stool with lion’s feet, 
an ivy or vine branch held on lap in his 1, an 
empty kantharos horizontally behind him in r. He 
looks back over his r. shoulder at maenad on lI. of 
picture hurrying r. She wears long chiton, kilted 
almost to her knees, with big overfall; over it a 
nebris, fastened round the waist and over the 1. 

2See Beazley, Kleophrades-Maler, 13 top. 

28 E 46 (ARV 210, bottom, no. 1. Proto-Panaitian Group). 

8 The drawing is rather confused here. The lower part of 
the face overlaps the shield-rim and is overlapped by the spear, 
which reveals the corner of the mouth and the spring of the 
lower lip. What looks like a tiny pointed chin-beard I take 
to be a slip of drawing. 

88 Beazley points out that neither of the heroes has a sword. 

*The case of Aristodamos (Kunze, Archaische Schildbander, 


154) makes one cautious; but with this scene on an Attic vase 
of this period doubt would seem exaggerated. 
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Ill. 1. Agora Inv. P. 24113. The Gorgos Cup, profile 


* shoulder, and a cloak over the upper arms. In her 1. 
stretched forward, she carries a very short thyrsus 
upright, in her r., stretched back, an oenochoe up- 
side down. She has a fossette. On the other side of 
the god a satyr moves towards him, looking back, 
torso and I. leg so far as preserved frontal, tail seen 
frontally between legs, reaching both arms (hands 
missing) down to r. towards goat (head missing) 
which runs up from r. of picture, partly concealing 
another satyr who runs alongside it, torso three 
quartered, 1. arm back, r. stretched forward. The 
artist has painted out his tail, leaving only the dock; 
he presumably intended to incise the outline of the 
tail, but forgot. Relief-contour throughout, except 
for wavy lower edge of maenad’s chiton and for 
incised hair-lines of all four figures; thinned glaze 
for musculature of satyrs and fold-lines on both Dio- 
nysus’s garments; red for maenad’s fillet, wreaths of 
satyrs (ivy or vine) and Dionysus, leaves on his 
branch, and inscription, in big letters near top of 
picture, KAVOS. 

The interior picture is complete except for trifling 
chips on a crack running through the youth’s r. 
elbow and cloak and the hare’s back. The damage 
in the exterior pictures is evident in the photo- 
_gtaphs. It is on the whole unimportant, but the 
goat’s head is a sad loss. 

It is rather unusual to find so small a cup so fully 
decorated, though some early Panaitian cups offer a 
parallel.® Here, as Miss Talcott points out to me, 
we have a delightfully compact compendium of the 
main themes of Attic vase-painting: everyday life 
on the interior; on the exterior, heroic on one side, 
Dionysiac on the other; or love, war and wine. 

5E.g. London E 46 (above note 2a); E 45 (ARV 212, no. 
a 3 Beazley points out to me that the incised hair-contour 


occurs in the late archaic period in the work of the Kleophrades 
and Antiphon painters, lack of maeander border inside on those 


The cup bears the name of a hitherto unknown 
potter, and the style of the drawing has not proved 
easy to parallel. The date is hardly in doubt. Certain 
details (short stem; incised hair-contour; lack of 
maeander borders on such a careful and elaborate 
cup) are on the whole early features,"* while the 
interest in complex poses, foreshortening, and ana- 
tomical detail link it to the work of the Pioneers; 
but the anatomy in particular shows their explora- 
tions crystallizing into pattern, as happens in the 
works of their immediate successors. It would be 
surprising if it were much earlier or later than 500 
B.c. For parallels one naturally looks first among 
contemporary cups, but the search is not very 
rewarding. 

The kalos name Krates is found on three other 
cups of this period.® One is by Skythes, and another 
belongs to the Proto-Panaitian group, both belong- 
ing to a circle into which it would be difficult to fit 
ours. The third fragment, however, on which it 
occurs has points in common with this: Florence 
(Campana)* I, within reserved circle, satyr running 
to 1. looking back, 1. arm (hand missing) stretched 
behind, r. bent in front with horn(?); incised hair- 
contour; thinned glaze for musculature; red for 
wreath and inscription KRA[TES][KAV]O[$]; 
A, (legs), reserved line below; under handle red 
inscription (KRATES or EAPAOSEN?). 
The satyr has had the same accident to his tail as the 
one on the right of the Dionysiac scene on the 
Gorgos cup, and the dock is drawn in the same way. 
The faces are similar, and so is the general treat- 
ment of the anatomy, and in particular the in- 
dented hip-line. I feel little doubt that this is a 
of Onesimos, Douris and others. Lack of maeander outside is 
relatively common. 

6 ARV 929. I have not seen the Villa Giulia fr. there men- 


tioned. 
7 See list end Section I, no. 4. 
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slighter contemporary work by the same hand. 

One other cup of the period offers an immediate 
parallel: Athens N.M. 1628,° a small piece decorated 
on the interior only. Within a reserved circle 
crouches a youthful warrior (blue-eyed and whisk- 
ered), disarming. He has stuck his spear in the 
ground and is taking off his helmet with his right 
hand while he slips his shield from his |. arm. The 
shield is shown in three-quarter interior view but 
allows a glimpse of the device (octopus). He wears 
greaves and a cloak knotted round his waist. Relief- 
contour throughout; thinned glaze for muscula- 
ture; red for inscription OINTIAS EMOIESEN. 
This beautiful figure very closely resembles, though 
it excels, the youth of our tondo, and is probably 
by the same hand.’ 

The Athens cup and the Florence fragment each 
appear in Beazley’s lists as a singleton, no other vase 
attributed to the same hand. There are a good many 
cups of this period in similar case, and I understand 
that in Paralipomena the Gorgos cup too is isolated. 
Miss Talcott, however, casting further round, had 
the brilliant thought that it might be a very early 
work of the Berlin painter. Beazley, though much 
attracted by the suggestion, does not feel certain. It 
is undoubtedly a difficult truth to demonstrate, for 
reasons which will appear, but to me the idea 
carries complete conviction. If it be the Berlin 
painter’s it is among the earliest works we have 
by him; it is a cup, a shape not hitherto ascribed 
to him; a small cup, most of his work being on a 
large or fairly large scale; and, more important 
than scale, the fields offered by a cup, both inside 
and out, present different problems from those of 
any pot. Any attribution rests ultimately on an 
unanalyzable sense of style, and this is a case where 
the evidence from detailed points of comparison 
is less weighty than sometimes. It is however by no 
means negligible. Many of the following points 
were first made by Miss Talcott, others by Miss 
Philippaki or Professor Thompson. 

The ear of the youth on the interior is the Berlin 
painter’s, and the whole form of face and head is 

8 See list end Section I, no. 8. 

9 See infra. and Section II. 

10 See list end Section I, no. 9. 

11 See list end Section I, no. 13. 

12 See list end Section I, no. 19. 

18 See list end Section I, no. 17. For this point cf. especially 
JHS LXX (1950) pl. vu, top |. and bottom 1. 


14 See list end Section I, no. 6. 
15 E.g. on the pelike in Vienna (list end Section I, no. 13). 
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strikingly like tnat of figures in his very early 
work, e.g. the Achilles on the New York hydria,’® 
the Orestes of the Vienna pelike,"* and the athletes 
of the first Munich panathenaic.’* The peaky faces 
of the exterior figures (except the satyrs) contrast 
with this and with the Berlin painter’s normal type. 
Something like them is found, however, on the 
small neck-figures of the very early volute-kraters 
in Cambridge** and the Louvre,"* and the dying 
Penthesilea of the New York hydria also offers a 
parallel. The drawing of the nostril on both figures 
on that vase is also exactly as here; in the painter’s 
mature work it is usually more extended. 

The anatomical detail is very close to the Berlin 
painter’s normal usage, though departing from it 
in certain points. The ankle of the interior youth 
requires another stroke to reach his regular form, 
but that is not found in his earliest works, where 
the ankle is sometimes omitted altogether as in the 
exterior figures here.** On the neck-figures of the 
Cambridge volute-krater it is very much as our 
youth’s. The leg and knee muscles in thinned glaze 
are of his canonical form. His hip-line is normally 
a single curve, but sometimes indented—never as 
strongly indented as on the exterior figures, but 
that of the youth is nearly paralleled in one of the 
Munich satyrs and the Wiirzburg Apollo."* The 
black navel-pubes line is found only once in his 
work, on a large figure and combined with a black 
median line.’ The lines bounding the heroes’ 
breasts on A make two distinct arcs meeting at an 
angle. In the Berlin painter’s work they normally 
form virtually a single line, but the treatment here 
is closely paralleled in the figures of the centau- 
romachy Nolan in Manchester** (pl. 7, fig. 6), a 
minor work of the painter’s maturity. The extension 
of the ends on to the upper arms is regular in the 
Berlin painter but is a common convention of the 
time. The upper arms here do not show the Berlin 
painter’s addorsed arcs, but he sometimes varies 
this rendering, for instance on the Hermes of the 


Berlin amphora itself. The hooked collar-bones of 


the heroes on A are his. They are normally drawn 


On the hydria in New York as preserved no profile ankle is 
visible. 

16 Munich: ARV 132 no. 8; Berliner Maler pl. 6; CVA fasc. 
4, pls. 193 and 195; Wiirzburg: ARV 132, no. 7; Berliner Maler 
pl. 9. 

17 Cf. JHS XXXI (1911) 287 with note 27. 

18 ARV 135, no. 51; Manchester Memoirs, Vol. 89 (1947-48) 
No. 1, pl. 1 (Webster). 
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in relief-line, but occasionally as here in thinned 
glaze, for instance on the Munich Perseus’® (pl. 8, 
fig. 7). The simpler form of those of the satyr on B 
is easily paralleled in his smaller works (e.g. fig. 
6).”° The angular drawing of the hook on the chest 
of the interior youth is found again on the reclining 
Herakles on a bell-krater in the Louvre. Dio- 
nysus’s way of holding the kantharos, with little 
finger extended, is common; the open hand holding 
the branch against the body is more unusual; both 
are closely paralleled on the Berlin painter’s Louvre 
amphora.”* The satyr’s open palm shows a line at 
the base of the fingers such as is normally though 
not invariably found in the Berlin painter’s work 
(cf. the gorgon of pl. 8, fig. 8), but this stroke is 
omitted on Thetis and Eos. The rat-tail dock of the 
satyrs is the Berlin painter’s invariable practice, 
used sometimes by others. I know no parallel in 
any painter’s work to the tail seen frontally between 
the legs.?** For the treatment of Memnon’s beard 
cf. that of Zeus on the Louvre bell-krater, where 
part of the hair is similarly treated, the rest black 
as here.”* 

Of the two female breasts the maenad’s has a long 
narrow jutting nipple, drawn like the breast itself 
in relief-line, Eos’ none. The upper and lower con- 
tours of her breast, however, do not meet at the 
point, and it is possible that the artist intended to 
add a nipple in thinned glaze but forgot it; this is 
the more likely since the breast is naked, exposed 
by the torn chiton, so that the nipple woukl 
naturally be shown. The Berlin painter’s practice 
varies from omission of the nipple on a covered 
breast (e.g. fig. 8) to different forms and degrees of 
elaboration; nearest to the maenad’s are those on 
the panathenaics in the Cabinet des Médailles and 

19 ARV 132, no. 10; Berliner Maler pl. 9; Lullies und Hirmer, 
Reifarchaische Vasen pls. 56-58; CVA fasc. 4, pls. 194 and 195, 
3 and 4. See also infra n. 74. 

20 See JHS XXXI (1911) 286. 

21 ARV 137, no. 95. 

22 ARV 131, no. 2; MonPiot XXXV (1936) pl. 1v. Cf. youths 
holding sticks in the same way: JHS XLII (1922) 79, fig. 5 
and 83, fig. 8. 

PP aera compares the drawing of frontal horses in b.f. 
and rf. 

28 CVA fasc. 2, Ill 1 ¢ pl. 14, 3. 

24 Philadelphia: see no. 26; Cabinet des Médailles: ARV 132 
no. 6, Berliner Maler 16 no. 5 and pl. 7, 2. The only naked 
female breast that I know in the painter’s work is on a frag- 
ment from the Acropolis, Langlotz II, 2, pl. 77, 933. The 
maenad’s long nipple seems to derive from Euthymides: cf. 
especially the central figure on the reverse of his Theseus 
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Philadelphia, though in neither case is the nipple 
so long.** 

The motive of the maenad’s skirt, revealing the 
rear leg and hanging in bunched folds before it, is 
a favourite in the Berlin painter’s earliest work. 
Good examples are the Clytemnestra and Chryso- 
themis of the Vienna pelike. Both these have over- 
folds;*** in its plastic, “observed” treatment the 
maenad’s is nearest to that of Chrysothemis, nearer 
still to the short chiton over Theseus’ left thigh in 
the Florentine pelike.”* It is also analogous to the 
Berlin painter’s treatment of the overfall in the 
Ionic-worn himation, as in the gorgon of fig. 8, 
closely paralleled on our Eos.”* The drawing of the 
goddesses’ clothes is on the whole more conven- 
tional, and could be roughly paralleled in the work 
of many contemporary painters. Those of Dionysus 
are much more individual. Especially elaborate and 
“observed” is the treatment of the himation-folds 
around the knees: the stuff pulled smooth over both 
knees, wrinkled across the left lower leg, loose ma- 
terial hanging between the knees, and more tucked 
up between the right thigh and the stool so that it 
hangs in stepped folds over the leg drawn back. I 
can find no exact parallel to this in the work of any 
artist, but by far the nearest is in the two seated 
men on the Berlin painter’s part of the pastiche 
volute-krater in the Louvre. The picture is sadly 
repainted, but in one of these figures at least this 
area is untouched.”’ 

The treatment of garment-borders deserves a note. 
A double line at neck and sleeves of chiton (Dio- ‘ 
nysus, goddesses) is regular in the Berlin painter’s 
work, but a triple (maenad) is also found. (In pl. 8 
the gorgon has a double line, Perseus double at 
sleeves, triple at neck).?* For himatia and cloaks the 
Berlin painter prefers a broad border delimited 
amphora in Munich (ARV 25, no. 3; Lullies und Hirmer op.cit. 
pls. 20-23; CVA 4, pls. 161-64). Cf. also the Nereid on the 
Boston plate (list end Section I, no. 1). 

248 Beazley points out that Clytemnestra’s is a kolpos, while 
Chrysothemis’ and the maenad’s seem to have an edge. It is 
difficult to see what is intended. 

25 See list end Section I, no. 15. 

26Cf. also the drawing of Nike’s skirt on the charming 
panathenaic in Philadelphia, Museum Journal 33 (1) 28, 
fig. 6 (ARV 132, no. 15). 

27 See list end Section I, no. 6; CVA fasc. 2 III 1 ¢, pls. 18, 
3 and 19. It is the left-hand figure (pl. 18, 3) that shows this 
detail clearly unrepainted. A plate-fr. from the Acropolis 
(Langlotz II, 10, pl. 1) shows some similarity of treatment 


though not of style. 
28 Berliner Maler, pl. 17 for examples of both. 
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by a single line (e.g. fig. 8, gorgon).”* This does not 
occur on our cup, which shows instead a remarka- 
ble variety: broad border delimited by a double 
line (maenad’s cloak; Dionysus’ himation, lower 
edge between knees); triple line (Dionysus’ himat- 
ion, upper edge, behind back; goddesses’ himatia, 
and their cloaks except over Eos’ left arm); narrow 
border delimited by single line (Eos’ cloak over 
left arm; youth’s cloak on interior). The broad 
border delimited by a double line is particularly 
favoured by the Kleophrades painter.*® Our artist 
appears to be experimenting. 

The three-quarter shield is very rare in the Ber- 
lin painter’s work."* The attacker on the Munich 
stamnos carries one, seen like ours from the inside.** 
That, however, like the one on the Athens cup 
signed by Phintias as maker™ is drawn in a com- 
paratively summary way. Ours is a serious attempt 
at foreshortening, and like the “observed” details 
of drapery links this cup to the work of the Pioneers. 
The exchange of a more realistic for a more con- 
ventional rendering would not be surprising in the 
Berlin painter. Athenian vase-painting in its lovely 
latest archaic phase, of which he is a leading spirit, 
turns away from the strenuous observation and ex- 
periment which mark the work of the Pioneers and 
later of the generation influenced by the wall-paint- 
ings of Polygnotus and Mikon; but the Berlin 
painter was trained in a Pioneer workshop, and 
there are other cases of “Pioneer style” in his earliest 
works. An example is the drawing of Aegisthus and 
his seat on the Vienna pelike; another the fore- 
shortening of the Amazon’s 1. leg on the hydria in 
New York, where the toes are treated like Achilles’ 
fingers here. Both these figures share with our 
Achilles the frontal r. leg and foot outstretched, 
another piece of Pioneer inheritance; and the way 
this back-stretched frontal r. foot crosses the ad- 
vanced |. foot, in profile, of another figure is almost 

29 Cf. also Berliner Maler, pls. 2, 11, 13 and 32; pl. 21 
shows both a broad and a narrow single-line border. MonPiot 
XXXV (1936) 23 fig. 5 shows a narrow single-line one. 

30 Kleophrades-Maler, pls. 2-7, 13, 15-18, 20. 

81. On his treatment of shields see JHS LXX (1950) 33f. 

82 ARV 138, no. 106; Lullies und Hirmer, Joc.cit. and pl. 

34 See JHS LXX (1950) 34. 

35 Florence: CVA op.cit. pl. 4, 72 = CF pl. 4, 38. Athens: 
Acropolis 165, Langlotz II, pl. 7. Boston: Beazley and Caskey 
II, pl. xxxrx, 75. It is shown also half a century later on some 
vases of the Polygnotan circle: ARV 684, Hector Painter no. 1, 


Mus. Greg. ii pl. 60, 2; Gerhard pl. 189, Mnemosyne (4th 
series) 3 pl. 4, 14; ARV 686, Peleus Painter no. 7, Aurigemma, 
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identical on our cup and the New York hydria. 

The rare motive of shield pierced by spear is 
found in the Berlin painter’s very early volute-krater 
in Cambridge and in the work of Phintias.** In the 
Berlin painter’s it is shown in full interior view; 
in the Phintias two warriors have pierced each 
other’s shields, one in interior three-quarter view, 
as here, the other in full exterior. The very unusual 
reversible shield with two handgrips, carried by 
both our heroes, is seen on cup-fragments by Oltos 
in Florence, the Euergides painter in Athens and 
the Panaitios painter in Boston.*® In his mature 
work the Berlin painter does not normally mark 
the outer edge of the shield rim by a separate line 
within the black background, as is done here (and 
continued as a double line on the near edge of the 
three-quarter shield). The shield of Achilles on the 
New York hydria is, however, so treated.** 

The honeysuckle wreath worn by the youth on 
the interior does not, I think, occur on any known 
work by the Berlin painter but is favoured by his 
masters.** 

The Berlin painter was fond of animals. His 
best hare is free, so gayer, but has a family likeness 
to ours.’ His only surviving goat is on a stamnos 
of a good many years later, on a much larger scale 
and rather more summary in treatment.” It is less 
shaggy than ours but has a real resemblance, which 
may be pointed by contrasting the Dutuit painter’s 
goat.*® Ours has a suggestive likeness, too, to the 
fawn on the Berlin amphora.” 

The drawing of the thyrsus-head, with its sepa- 
rate leaves, is like that found in the Berlin painter’s 
more careful work, as on a stamnos in Berlin; there 
are more leaves there, but the same vertical central 
row, and the effect contrasts with others, for in- 
stance the tighter, more pine-cone-like rendering 
favoured by the Kleophrades painter. Those of 
Phintias seem to be the point from which both the 
Museo di Spina (2nd ed.) 231. 

86 List end Section I, no. 9. On the calyx-krater fragment 


in Corinth (list end Section I, no. 16) the treatment is altogether 
different. 

87 E.g. Euthymides, Pfuhl, MuZ figs. 368-69; Phintias, op.cit. 
fig. 383. Cf., however, the “flower” held by Nike on the Berlin 
painter’s panathenaic in Philadelphia, n. 26 supra. 

878 Panathenaic in Naples, ARV 132, no. 18; Berliner Maler 
16 no. 16 and pl. 10. Beazley points out to me that there is a 
dead hare carried by Chiron on the stamnos Louvre G 186 
(ARV 138, no. 109). 

88 ARV 138, no. 111; Berliner Maler 19 no. 104 with refs. 

89 ARV 205, no. 9; JHS XXXIII (1913) pl. vin. 

40 ARV 131, 1; Berliner Maler, pls. 1 and 2. 
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Berlin painter and the Kleophrades painter start.** 
Dionysus’ branch is common property, and the 
same may be said of the remaining inanimate ob- 
jects: stool, kantharos, jug, helmets, spears, staff. 
The Berlin painter often, though not always, puts 
a vertical line on his jug-necks, not found here.** 
I know no other stool on which the upper parts of 
the legs are bound as they are here, but the chair 
of Zeus on a stamnos by the Berlin painter in Castle 
Ashby has similar groups of lines.** 

From these comparisons it will be seen that on a 
strictly Morellian analysis it is not possible to at- 
tribute this cup to the Berlin painter with assurance. 
There are many points of contact, but also points of 
difference and of contact with other painters. The 
evidence is perfectly compatible with the idea that 
the cup is a very early work of his, while his style 
was still in a formative stage; but it might alterna- 
tively be from the hand of another artist working 
at his side under the same influences. Looking be- 
yond Morellian detail, however, I find likenesses 
which do to me carry the conviction of identity: 
something in the composition of the exterior pic- 
tures“ and in their underlying feeling; more in the 
structure and character of individual figures. 

The most obvious point of departure for a com- 
parison of compositions is the combat scene, since 
it immediately recalls those on acknowledged works 
of the Berlin painter, especially the Achilles and 
Memnon and Achilles and Hector of the volute- 
krater in London.** The basic scheme—confronted 
heroes each with his divine backer—is found else- 
where, for instance on both sides of the Tyszkiewicz 
painter’s calyx-krater in Boston.*® There, however, 
the heavy figures are massed and crowded together, 

41 Perlin stamnos: MonPiot XXXV (1936) 23, fig. 5; a differ- 
ent, more summary, form shown on the |. of the fr., and often 
elsewhere in his work. Kleophrades painter: Kleophrades-Maler, 
pls. 3-6, 21; Phintias: Pfuhl, MuZ, fig. 381; other painters 
op.cit. figs. 412 (Panaitios painter); 430 (Brygos painter); Ma- 
kron’s (op.cit. figs. 438, 442-43) are a cross between the Berlin 
painter’s and the Kleophrades painter’s: they have the central 
line of leaves but overlapping each other. One just like the 
Berlin painter’s is found on some beautiful calyx-krater frag- 
ments in the Louvre, of which Sir John Beazley showed me a 
photograph. He has wondered if they are not very early work 
of the Berlin painter; it is an alluring idea, but like him I feel 
the evidence inconclusive. 

42 Berliner Maler, pls. 27, 13 (1) and others; not, however, 
on pls. 13 (2) and 2. 

43 ARV 138 no. 110; Berliner Maler, pl. 24, 2. The Berlin 
painter accurately records the same kind of detail elsewhere: 
e.g. the binding of the chariot-wheel spokes on the London fr. 


from the Acropolis, Langlotz II, 2, pl. 59, 742 (ARV 137, no. 
89)—a feature generally ignored by red-figure vase-painters. 
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recalling compositional practice among the Pioneers 
and their black-figure counterparts of the Leagros 
Group.“ On each side of the volute-krater the four 
vivid figures are isolated from one another, linked 
by gesture and expression so that each scene has a 
strong unity of feeling, but each figure is composed 
as a single harmonious and expressive entity. In 
the combat scene on the cup each figure just over- 
laps or touches the next, but only just; they too are 
virtually separate entities, bound together by an 
urgency of feeling in each, all concentrated on the 
one action, rather than by a pictorial unity of com- 
position, though the pierced shield has drawn the 
combatants into a closer relation than on the volute- 
krater. It is a vital part of the incident: the worsted 
hero, as Professor Thompson points out, cannot 
wrench his spear free, and Achilles is closing in for 
the kill. The idea on the Berlin painter’s Cambridge 
vase is the same; on Phintias’ picture with pierced 
shield it is not. A further “Pioneer” element is 
traceable in the composition. The upper parts of 
Achilles’ helmet and spear-arm are drawn across 
the picture-border, while Memnon’s spear-butt and 
crest disappear behind it. The movement of the 
action is thus set at a slight angle to the plane of the 
vase-surface, a feature not found in the pictures 
of the volute-krater. 

The feeling here is just that of the Berlin paint- 
er’s combats, only rendered with less mastery, and 
the individual figures are strikingly like. The 
Achilles is remotest.*"* In both the volute-krater 
pictures the Pioneer tactics (three-quartered shield, 
foreshortened arm and fingers, frontal leg and foot, 
spear across face) have vanished before a preoccu- 
pation with clarity and harmony of contour; and 
(Another example on a highly elaborate cup from the Acropolis, 
Langlotz II 208, pl. 11.) 

44 The youth of the interior naturally offers no parallel in 
design to any accepted work of the Berlin painter, since no cups 
are ascribed to him and his plates survive only in small frag- 
ments. The figure’s pose is determined by the circle, and tie 
artist has not been wholly successful in making the action justify 
the cramped position so that the element of distortion shall seem 
inevitable and right, as it does for instance in the Panaitian boy 
chasing a hare (supra, notes 2a and 5). 

45 ARV 138, 102; Berliner Maler, pls. 27-31. 

46 ARV 185, no. 1; Beazley and Caskey, Attic Vase Paintings 
in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Il, 13, no. 70, pls. 35-36. 

47In red-figure cf. especially Euphronios (Pfuhl, MuZ, figs. 
391, 395, 398; for black-figure see Beazley, Development, 85 
and pl. 30ff. 

478 Beazley comments on this: “From the painter’s combat 


scenes, but the Achilles seems to me the most Berlin-like figure 
on the cup; next the Memnon.” 
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both approximate to a figure-design especially be- 
loved of the painter and of which we shall have 
more to say in a moment. He did, however, use 
almost the pose of our Achilles again for a single 
figure occupying one side of a pot, in the Ajax of 
a little neck-amphora in Madrid.” The goddesses 
of the London vase move with a less prodigious 
stride than ours, and the Thetis has been given a 
more vivid character by the different gesture of her 
left hand, but her pose is otherwise close, and that 
of Eos is almost identical with ours, though the 
hand raised behind is differently employed—beating 
the head or tearing the hair instead of pulling off 
the head-scarf. Our Memnon is quite different from 
that of the London vase, but own brother to the 
dying Hector there—much nearer to him in feeling 
and character than are either of them to the similarly 
posed but mannered figure on the Berlin painter’s 
Munich stamnos already referred to, which musc 
have been painted a good deal later.** Two other 
splendid stricken figures from the painter’s youth 
show variations of pose but the same spirit: the 
bearded hero of the Corinth fragment*® and the 
Penthesilea of the hydria in New York. 

There is no similar compositional parallel to the 
Dionysiac picture, which indeed hardly makes a 
single composition but falls into two distinct halves. 
To the group of god and maenad there is some 
faint likeness of feeling in the charming picture 
on a hydria in Boulogne:*° a standing Dionysus 
watching a maenad dance; and one may think also of 
the seated Zeus served by Athena on the stamnos in 
Castle Ashby;** but these are subjective impressions 
of no great weight. Study of the individual figures, 
however, which here even more markedly than in 
the combat-scene are isolated from one another, 
is far more compelling. 

Particularly significant is the maenad. This is 
perhaps the most engaging figure on the cup; cer- 
tainly it is the one most difficult to dissociate from 
the Berlin painter. Constantly recurring in his work 
we find this running or striding figure, leaning 
forward, left arm outstretched in front, right back, 
one or both hands generally holding something. We 

47D ARV 134, no. 39; Berliner Maler 17 no. 37 and pl. 18; 
CV fasc. 2 pls. 22, 1 and 26, 2. 

#8 Supra, n. 33. 

#9 See list end Section I, no. 16. 

50 ARV 140, no. 139. 

51 Supra, note 43. 


52 ARV 132, no. 7; Berliner Maler, pl. 8, 2. 
58 ARV 137, no. 96; Berliner Maler, pl. 20. 
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have already met approximations to it in the two 
versions of Achilles on the London volute-krater. 
It is used on both sides of the panathenaic in 
Munich (pl. 8), the Perseus most like our maenad, 
but the kilted gorgon is like too, with her great 
stride and far back right arm. In some ways closer 
still to the maenad, though stepping more leisurely, 
is the Hermes of the Berlin amphora itself, a jug 
held behind in his right hand as here, kantharos and 
kerykeion forward in his left. Closest of all, perhaps, 
is the Apollo of the Wiirzburg panathenaic,” his 
bow in his left hand, an arrow in his right. Naked 
but for a cloak over his left arm, he is a reefed ship 
to hers under full sail, but the basic structure is 
identical; only the sprightly little creature of the 
cup has become on the later jar a figure of monu- 
mental force. 

The Berlin painter has many other ways of pro- 
ducing his favourite “spread” effect, by which a 
single figure can occupy a broad space, but it is 
to this one (or variations on it like the Louvre 
Ganymede)* that he seems most lovingly to return. 
This effect, produced in various ways, is a marked 
feature of the four spaced figures on each half of 
our cup exterior, and sets it somewhat apart from 
most other cups. It might indeed be claimed that it 
is not really suited to cup-decoration. 

Of the figures in the Dionysiac picture the Dio- 
nysus himself finds least echo in the Berlin painter’s 
mature work. Seated figures occur there, especially 
on his stamnoi and hydriai, and occasionally also 
as single figures occupying one side of a vase by 
themselves. Of three figures of Triptolemus so used, 
two, on a Nolan amphora and a lekythos,®* both of 
the artist’s prime, follow the pattern most com- 
monly used by other artists: the figure faces for- 
ward, both hands before him, and the necessary 
balance is achieved by the wings of the car stretch- 
ing up behind. The third and largest, however, on 
a slightly later pelike in Vienna, has analogies with 
our Dionysus. The figure looks back and his right 
hand is raised behind him, balancing the left in 
front, both with corn-stalks, while the wings of the 
car below are also set one forward, the other back.5** 

54 ARV 135, no. 55 and 141, no. 157, with refs. 

54a ARV 137, no. 87: Masner, pl. 6, no. 334.'On the Apollo 
hydria in the Vatican (ARV 140, no. 129; Berliner Maler, pls. 
25, 26), where the wings of the great tripod are similarly set, 
the god’s figure is smaller in proportion and the spread of the 
composition is achieved almost wholly by the tripod-wings, 


though helped by the backward lean of the god, with his quiver 
and drawn-back elbow and sleeve. 


The seated figures of the stamnoi and hydriai are 
not composed like our Dionysus, but there is a good 
parallel on the Louvre volute-krater neck, not far 
from our cup in scale or date, already cited for 
likeness to the Dionysus in a detail of drapery. One 
of the seated figures there®® is “spread” like ours 
by the device of a backward look and lean, involv- 
ing in that case both arms, in an attitude which re- 
sembles that of the satyr next to Dionysus on our 
cup. A similar movement of the arms is monu- 
mentalized by the Berlin painter in the Clytem- 
nestra of the nearly contemporary pelike in Vienna. 
The satyr, however, is not, like the maenad, a 
regular Berlin painter type en I’herbe. His nearest 
kin are those of a Nolan in New York,** but the 
resemblance is only general. 

With the second satyr we return to a design and 
movement analogous to that of the maenad, but less 
special in its character. The figure can be well 
paralleled in the Berlin painter’s work: a satyr on 
another stamnos in Castle Ashby,* and better the 
bearded hoplitodromos of the Leyden panathe- 
naic;** but runners in the work of other painters are 
not very different. More significant is the way the 
figure is designed in one with that of the goat. 
Partly concealing him (notice how the toes of his 
right foot appear from behind the animal’s off 
foreleg), the goat forms with the satyr a single 
“spread” figure that cannot but recall the satyr- 
fawn-Hermes complex of the Berlin amphora. Even 
closer, perhaps, is the curious group of Europa 
running beside the bull, on a bell-krater in Tar- 
quinia.”® 

Resemblances such as these, between the little 
figures on this early cup and the series of later 
masterpieces by the Berlin painter, cannot be ac- 
counted for by influence. They may be coincidence, 
insignificant; or they may be due to the working 
of the same mind and hand in different phases of 
development, and it is this that I believe they are. 
The small light-weight figures stand to the artist’s 
monumental style very much as the athletes on the 

55 See list end Section I, no. 6; also supra, notes 14 and 27. 
CVA fasc. 2, Ill 1 e, pl. 18, 2. 

56 ARV 135, no. 56; Berliner Maler, pl. 15, 2. 

57 ARV 139, no. 113; Papers of the British School at Rome 
XI (1429) 22, fig. 15. 

58 ARV 133, no. 19; JHS XXXI (1911) pl. xm. The figure 
on the other side is a remoter variation of the type discussed 
under the maenad, the Louvre Ganymede (supra, note 53) 
making a link. 

59 ARV 137, no. 98; JHS XXXI (1911) pl. x, 2. 
60 ARV 121, 5; Kleophrades-Maler, pls. 3 and 5-6; Lullies 
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neck of the early pointed amphora in Munich® to 
the monumental style of the Kleophrades painter. 
Both painters occasionally use a similar manner in 
maturity: the Kleophrades painter on the interior 
of his London cup,” especially the ring of Nereids; 
the Berlin painter in such works as the little neck- 
amphora in Oxford, the Nolan in Naples, and a 
fragment in Florence with Dionysus and a satyr.” 

The Gorgos cup seems to take with it, as already 
remarked, the cup-fragment in Florence with the 
same love-name. This offers little independent 
point of comparison with the Berlin painter’s work, 
but the satyr may be compared for general character 
to some of the warriors on the Cambridge volute- 
krater, or to the Herakles of the Boston hydria- 
fragment.™ 

When writing some years ago on the Berlin 
painter’s origins, I felt tempted to ascribe to him 
the Athens cup with the signature of Phintias as 
maker. I refrained, from a feeling that the evidence 
was insufficient, but the lack seems made good now 
by the Gorgos cup, and I take it to be from his hand. 

Another piece which I then considered attribut- 
ing to him, and which offers some points of com- 
parison to the cup, is the plate in Boston,** once 
thought by Beazley a late work of the Menon 
painter but subsequently unattributed. Hoppin, 
who ascribed it to Euthymides, pointed out that its 
shape and rim-decoration are identical with those 
of a plate by that artist. The attribution of the draw- 
ing to his hand does not seem to me acceptable, but 
I think it is from his following, and very possibly 
a work of the young Berlin painter. 

It remains to consider the relative position of our 
cup and the other youthful works in the Berlin 
painter’s development. The Gorgos cup is certainly 
earlier than any other important work we have 
from his hand. Much that we have already noted 
proves this. Sir John Beazley notes that “the artist 
has not yet learned to attach the hand to the arm,” 
and the hands themselves often leave something to 
be desired, while the careful but rather clumsy 
und Hirmer, l.c. pls. 36f; CVA Munich 4, pls. 199-204 (neck 
details on last). 

61 ARV 128, no. 94. 

62 Oxford: ARV 134, no. 42; CVA fasc. 1, pl. 15, 3-43 
Naples: ARV 135, no. 48; Florence: ARV 143, no. 204; CVA 
pl. 7, B 14. 

63 See list end Section I, no. 3. Beazley notes: “I have very 
great difficulty in attributing the Florence fragment to the Berlin 


Painter.” 
64 See list end Section I, no. 1. 
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feet, with jutting heels and enormous toes, are also 
more primitive than any found elsewhere in his 
work. To the same time must belong the Florence 
fragment. The Boston plate could come even earlier, 
and with that goes the fine kotyle-fragment from 
the Acropolis, associated by Langlotz with the 
Vienna and Florence pelikai. The hydria-frag- 
ment in Boston is perhaps coarse work of the same 
phase. 

The cup signed by Phintias as maker must be 
nearly contemporary with that signed by Gorgos; 
but the action of the figure fits it better to the circle, 
the drawing seems more assured, and I see it as a 
little later, leading on to the Vienna and Florence 
pelikai. In an earlier article®* I suggested that these, 
with the lost work which has left its ghost on the 
Vienna vase, were earlier than the hydriai of 
black-figure shape in London, Aberdeen and Ha- 
vana®* which, though of poorer quality, much re- 
semble them, and those in turn earlier than the 
splendid hydria of the other shape in New York; 
on the grounds that the artist’s anatomical styliza- 
tions are most nearly canonical on the New York 
vase, least on the pelikai. I am no longer convinced 
that this is proof of relative date; and there is in 
the grand and touching picture of the New York 
vase a kind of clumsiness that relates it to the 
Gorgos cup and contrasts with the mastery of the 
pelikai. I should now guess that it was an early 
attempt at monumental work, contemporary with 
the Phintias cup and leading on to the pelikai with 
which the other hydriai must be nearly contempo- 
rary. The pelikai would be followed by the calyx- 
krater fragment in Corinth, the earlier of the two 
athlete panathenaics in Munich, and the volute- 
kraters in Cambridge and the Villa Giulia,®® whose 
style merges in that of the artist’s mature work. 
The volute-krater neck in the Louvre must still be 
very early, perhaps very early indeed—we have 
noticed that it has particularly close connections 
with the Gorgos cup—; and it seems to take with 
it the fragment in Leipzig." 

For convenience I add a list, tentatively grouped 
in five chronological brackets and so far as possible 
in chronological order within them. References are 
not complete, but include ARV, Berliner Maler, 
my article in JHS LXX, and any subsequent im- 
portant discussion or convenient illustration. 

85 See list end Section I, no. 2. 


86 JHS LXX (1950) 29 and 32. 
87 See list end Section I, no. 14. 


1. Boston 00.335. Plate. Not in ARV; Hoppin, 
 ‘Menhpeaties and his Fellows 86 and pl. 24; Beaz- 
ley, VA 6 and 5 fig. 1 bis; Caskey, Attic Vase 
Paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
I, 3 no. 3 and pl. m 
2. Athens, Acropolis 454. Kotyle fr. ARV 28, 
middle; Langlotz II, pl. 38; JHS LXX (1950) 32. 
3. Boston 03.838. Hydria fr. (b.£.shape) ARV 139, 
no. 126; Berliner Maler 19 no. 123; JHS LXX 32 
Land 33 fig. 8. 


(+ Florence, Campana. Cup fr. ARV 929 Krates 
1; CV fasc. 1, III I, pl. 5, 47 = Beazley, CF pl. 
5 


5. Athens, Agora P 24113. Cup. Not in ARV; 
Hesperia XXIV, 64ff. Here passim and pls. 6-7, 
ill. 1. 

6. Louvre G 166 (part). Volute-krater neck. 

ARV 137, no. 101; Berliner Maler 18 no. 95; 
JHS LXX 26 note 14; CV fasc. 2, III 1 ¢, pls. 18, 
3 and 19; see also ARV 124, no. 44 with refs. 

7. Leipzig T 762. Volute-krater neck-fr. ARV 

137, no. 100; Berliner Maler 18 no. 94; JHS LXX 
fig. 13. 


8. Athens N.M. 1628 (C.C 1157). From Ta- 
nagra. Cup. ARV 24, no. a; CV fasc. 1, pl. m, 1, 
3 and 5; Pfuhl. MuZ fig. 386. 

g. New York 10.210.19. From Falerii. Hydria 
(kalpis). ARV 140, no. 132; Berliner Maler 20, 
no. 129 and pl. 22, 1; JHS LXX 28 n. 21, 32 n. 
46, 33 nn. 54 and 56. 


rio. Havana, Guma Collection. Hydria (bf. 
shape). Not in ARV; JHS LXX 2g n. 31; Mon 
Piot XX pl. 5. 

11. Aberdeen 695. Hydria (b.f. shape). ARV 140, 
no. 127; Berliner Maler 19 no. 124; JHS LXX 
28ff and 29 fig. 6, 31 fig. 7. 

12. London E.162. From Vulci. Hydria (bf. 
shape). ARV 140, no. 128; Berliner Maler 19 no. 
125; JHS LXX 28ff and 27 fig. 5. CV pl. 70, 3. 
13. Vienna KM 3725. Pelike. From Cervetri. 
ARV 27, bottom, no. 1; JHS LXX 28ff; Pfuhl, 
MuZ fig. 370. 

14. Lost. “Ghost” on last. ARV 28, near top; 
JHS LXX 32; FR pl. 72, top r. 

15. Florence 3985. Pelike. ARV 28, top, 2; JHS 
.LXX 28ff; CV pl. 31, 2 and 32. 

88 See list end Section I, no. 10. 


69 See list end Section I, no. 18. 
70 See list end Section I, no. 7. 
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(16. Corinth. Calyx-krater fr. ARV 137, no. 88; 
Berliner Maler 18, after no. 88; JHS LXX 28, 
with n. 22, 27 fig. 4 and pl. rx, b. i 

17. Cambridge. Volute-krater. ARV 137, no. 99; 
Berliner Maler 18, no. 93; JHS LXX 23ff with 
figs. 1 and 2, pls. vi-rx, a. 

}) 18. Villa Giulia. Volute-krater. Not in ARV; 
JHS LXX 23 n. 3. 

19. Munich 2310. From Vulci. Amphora of pan- 
athenaic shape. ARV 132, no. 5; Berliner Maler 
16, no. § and pl. 7, 2; JHS LXX 28 and 31; CV 
pls. 192, 198. 


Il, GORGOS AND THE BERLIN 


PAINTER 


When the Berlin painter decorated a cup which 
Phintias had made they must have sat in the same 
workshop. The exchanges between Phintias and 
Euthymides suggest that they worked together; and 
it is an acceptable hypothesis that the Kleophrades 
and Berlin painters and Myson learned their trade 
in a workshop in which Euthymides, Phintias and 
the Dikaios painter sat. It is likely, from the new 


evidence, that the potter Gorgos was working there _ 


at the same time. We know that some potters were 
also painters, and that some painters who normally 
worked for other potters occasionally made their 
own pots and signed them as potters.” It is there- 
fore a possibility that Gorgos was the Berlin 
painter’s name."* Such a hypothesis could only be 
proved or disproved by the discovery of a painter’s 
signature on a vase stylistically attributable to the 
Berlin painter; but there is one piece of evidence 
which raises it from a mere outside chance to a 
plausible guess. 

It has been noticed that some at least of the red- 


™1In this period Euphronios and Phintias are recorded by 
inscriptions as both painter and potter, but not of the same vase; 
Myson decorates a vase made by himself (ARV 169, no. 12); 
Douris, whose cups were normally made by Python, makes a 
kantharos (ARV 292, no. 197) and decorates it himself as well 
as an aryballos (ARV 293, no. 210) which he signs only as 
potter though the picture is also evidently from his hand. 

72 It is not a common name, but occurs occasionally from the 
seventh century B.c.: the Rhodian or Knidian founder of Lipara 
(Diodorus 5.9.21); son of Aristomenes, active in the second 
Messenian war (Pausanias 4.17.6) a fifth-century king of 
Salamis in Cyprus; son of Theodotus of Paros, Alexander the 
Great’s armour-bearer; a Parian archon under the Attalids. See 
also Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica 3013-17. In an artistic 
connection it recurs as the name of a coiner in Rhodes (Schauen- 
burg, Helios, 34), and of the architect of a stoa in Delos in 
208 B.c. (Délos Il, Appendix I). 

73 See Beazley in AJA 47 (1943) (Berlin painter 448-50); also 
ABV 403ff, chap. XXVII (Berlin painter 407-08); Peters, Studien 
zu den Panathendschen Preisamphoren (Berlin painter 71-75). 
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figure painters of this period, employed to decorate 
the black-figure prize-amphorae for the Panathe- 
naic games, are each consistent in the use of a single 
shield-device for Athena.”* The Berlin painter in- 
variably uses a gorgoneion; and if his name were 
Gorgos, this device would be a pleasing rebus. 

We cannot, however, be sure that the shield- 
device was the painter’s private mark rather than 
an indication of workshop. It is worth noting that 
the only signature we have on a panathenaic of this 

period is that of a painter, not a potter;"* but the 
theory of a workshop mark is supported by the fact 
that the same device of the gorgoneion is used by 
the Berlin painter’s follower, the Achilles painter.” 
One can hardly suppose that our potter Gorgos was 
still working with him; and even the Berlin paint- - 
er’s own panathenaics belong to the close of his 
long career, thirty or forty years after our cup was 
made; but, if the gorgoneion started as the canting 
device of Gorgos, it could well have been kept by 
his followers or his workshop. The facts suggest 
the likelihood of an association with the name 
Gorgos for the Berlin painter throughout his career, 
and for his principal follower; that it was his own 
name is a possibility. 

One more vase may be mentioned in this con- 
nection. The hydria (kalpis) E 180 in the British 
Museum” (pl. 9), whose sole decoration is a huge 
gorgoneion on the shoulder, has long suggested the 
Berlin painter to me in the quality of the drawing 
and the distribution and character of the relief-line 
and thinned glaze brush drawing. Careful com- 
parison with the face of the gorgon on the Munich 
panathenaic™ (pl. 8, fig. 8) convinces me that it 

74 Sikelos: ABV 403, bottom; AJA 47 (1943) 445-56; Peters, 
op.cit. 47-60. 

7 ABV 408-09; AJA 47 (1943) 448-49; Peters, op.cit. 83-88. 

76 From Corneto. Not in ARV. Mentioned in AJA 31 (1927) 
348 (Beazley). H. 41 cm.; diam. of incised circle of picture 15.5 
cm. Relief-contour for ears, ear-rings and upper part of jaws, 
and to outline white of tusks and teeth and red of tongue 
(colours retouched on ancient base). Other details of drawing in 
text. The craquelure in the hair, noted in BMCat. occurs also 
outside the picture to the right and must be accidental. 

77 See supra, n. 19. The object hanging between the gorgon’s 
legs has been interpreted, no doubt rightly, as the end of a 
skin, by Mrs. Woodward (Perseus 59) and more recently by 
Lullies (CVA loc.cit.) who cites as a parallel Medusa on the 
Amasis Jug London B 471 (most recently Karouzou, The Amasis 
Painter pl. 15, 1). There as here Perseus also wears one, and in 
both cases his is dappled, while the gorgon’s is brown here, 
covered with small incised dots there. Beazley points out that 
both also wear skins on a neck-amphora by the Antimenes 
painter, Madrid 1555, ABV 271, no. 79, with refs.; the gorgon 
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can only be his work."** The London Medusa-head 
is set within a compass-drawn incised circle, out- 
side which is the snake-garland. The hair-contour 
of her living sister in Munich is rendered by a wavy 
reserved line, which however is nearly a segment of 
a true circle. The snakes of the Munich figure are 
closely similar to ours, only rear a little higher and 
are set a little more widely. The widest point of the 
Munich face comes at the level of the eyes and ears, 
that of the London one slightly below, so that here 
the repulsive breadth of jowl is even more marked; 
but the outline of jaws and chin and its relation to 
the ears and hair is all but identical in the two, as, 
allowing for the difference of scale, is the drawing 
of cars and earrings and the disposition of the fore- 
head hair. Because of their position at the broadest 
point of the face the eyes of the Munich gorgon 
are set slightly wider, and the bridge of the nose, 
drawn in thinned glaze on our vase, is drawn be- 
tween them in relief-line. For the same reason the 
Munich gorgon’s forehead is rather higher, and it 
bears the common three dots, for which ours substi- 
tutes three wrinkles in thinned glaze. The scale of 
the London picture allows and invites a free use of 
inner markings in thinned glaze: wrinkles also on 
cheeks, nose and chin; thick eyelashes; a wash on 
inner rings of irises, on tear-ducts and on gums; 
faint smears on lips."* The mouths, all but identical 
in form and alike almost touching the nose, differ 
in colouring. On the small-scale Munich face teeth 
and tusks are drawn in outline, lips and tongue 
washed with thinned glaze; on ours the lips are 
outlined, gums washed with thinned glaze, teeth 


also on a neck-amphora Vatican 380 (Albizzati, pl. 60). I know 
no other case in which either Perseus or a gorgon wears a skin, 
and it seems to need accounting for. See, however, Hauser in 
FR Ill, 79. 

778 Beazley comments: “The gorgoneion is certainly like the 
Berlin Painter’s, but I have always been put off by the ears, 
which I should have expected to be more lovingly curved.” 

78 Also snakes 2-11 on the spectator's right have each a curved 
brown line on the crown. The painter may have put it also on 
the top one on this side, where one would have expected him 
to begin, but the background has impinged there; it is certainly 
omitted from the others. The black eye is omitted from the 
bottom snake on the spectator’s left. 

78 The finest of all gorgoneia, Kleitias’ in New York (De- 
velopment pl. 11, 3) has the same scheme, and it is found 
elsewhere, e.g. Necrocorinthia 82, fig. 24 c, but it is certainly 
far less frequent, perhaps because it is remoter from nature. 

8° Euphronios: BCH 54, pls. 20 and 21; Panaitios painter: 
Pfuhl, MuZ fig. 398; Douris: op.cit. fig. 460; Makron: Athens 
Acr. 327, 328, Langlotz II, pl. 21/22; Tyszkiewicz painter: 
Beazley and Caskey, op.cit. Il, pl. xxxv; Athens, Acr. 812, 
Langlotz, pl. 73. The Achilles Painter’s gorgoneion (Lane, 


and tusks white and tongue red. The form is 
canonical, but the great square tongue, hung out in 
both like a carpet for beating, is individual. In both, 
exceptionally, the tusks in the upper jaw are set 
forward of those in the lower,"® and in both the 
difference is more marked on the left side of the 
creature’s face. In Munich the right-hand tusks are 
almost on top of one another, the left-hand merely 
adjacent; in London the right-hand are adjacent, 
the left separated by a pair of teeth. Here the left 
upper tusk is turned out instead of in, a divagation 
from symmetry that adds to the horrific effect. 
The developed archaic gorgoneion is of course 
a highly conservative design. All examples have 
much in common. Moreover these two are among 
the last examples of it, and there are few red-figure 
specimens of comparable elaboration and scale. 
Nevertheless the resemblances seem to me more 
than are to be accounted for by the fact that they 
are contemporary renderings in the same technique 
of a conventional type. They are one man’s concep- 
tion of the monster; and the differences between 
them and say the gorgoneia of Euphronios, the 
Panaitios painter, Douris, Makron or the Tyszkie- 
wicz painter® are differences of personality, not 
merely ‘of scale or quality. One by the young Kle- 
ophrades painter™ is nearest to ours, but distinc- 
tively different: note the tusks, and cf. also the 
snakes fringing the aegis there with ours. Much 
more like ours are those on the aegis of several 
Athenas by the Berlin painter.** The London vase 
is certainly the work of the Berlin painter;** and 


Greek Vases, pl. 85) shows, as might be expected, affinities 
with the Berlin painter's. (Cf. also Beazley, AJA 47 [1943] 
448, no. 3.) 

81 Kleophrades-Maler, pl. 1, 2. 

82 Berliner Maler, pls. 11, 12 (5) and 27 (1). 

88 There is not much evidence for its chronological position 
in his work. One would guess it to be early from its general 
effect, but that might be misleading, as might deduction from 
certain early-seeming features: incised contour, free use of 
white and red, thick eyelashes in thinned glaze (a practice 
common in the work of the Pioneers but found also occasionally 
in the work of the Berlin painter: no. 2 in the list at end of 
Section I; the Herakles of the Louvre bell-krater, supra note 21; 
cf. also Berliner Maler pls. 2, 9 (2), 20, 21). All these might be 
explained as exceptional treatment due to the exceptional sub- 
ject and scale; but collectively they do perhaps add some weight 
to the subjective impression of an early date. The Berlin painter 
avoids white at all periods, but it is used for the hair of Nereus— 
with a red wreath—on the early hydria in the British Museum, 
no. 11 above, and for the wreaths on the Oxford Pentheus 
stamnos, where “he wants to keep his red for the blood and 
guts” (Beazley, CVA fasc. 1, III 1, pl. 25, 2). The Munich 
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I like to think that he was Gorgos, joking on his 


name. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON 


Gorgon and Perseus vase is placed by Beazley fairly early in 
the series of amphorae of panathenaic shape which begins with 
the Munich athlete vase (no. 13 above) and runs for some 
twenty years. The gorgoneia of the late black-figure pana- 
thenaics, with their different technique and rather hasty draw- 
ing, offer little ground for comparison, though they show the 
same general type. Something could probably be learned from a 
detailed study of the hydria-kalpis as a vase-form. It was used 
by the Berlin painter from the beginning of his career (no. 9 
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above) till late (ARV 141, no. 146), though rarely after the 
beginning of his “middle period” (about 480); our vase can in 
any case hardly be as late as that. It was also used by Euthymi- 
des and others before him: ARV 17, no. 11 (Euphronios); 26, 
nos. 10-14 (Euthymides); 27, top, no. 1 (manner of Euthymi- 
des); 27, middle (related to Euthymides); 29, no. 7 (Dikaios 
painter); 29, bottom, nos. 2-3 (manner of Dikaios painter); 30, 
top (connected with Dikaios painter); 30, no. 2 (Hypsis); 126, 
no. 61 (very early Kleophrades painter); 148, no. 9 and 17-23 
(Nikoxenos painter). In all these the picture is on the shoulder. 
This list, which includes all vases of this shape listed in the first 
150 pages of ARV, shows a marked predominance of Euthymides 
and his circle as popularizers of the shape. Cf. also JHS LXX 
(1950) 25, n. 7. 


The Harbor of Pompeiopolis 


A Study in Roman Imperial Ports and Dated Coins* 


ALINE ABAECHERLI BOYCE 


In the Newell Collection at the American Numis- 
matic Society there are twenty bronze coins of 
Pompeiopolis, the Cilician coastal city whose name 
was changed from Soli to Pompeiopolis after Pom- 
pey the Great settled a contingent of his conquered 
pirates there (pl. 11, fig. 3).* This city had long 
before produced the dramatist Philemon,’* the 
philosopher Chrysippus, and the poet Aratus, whose 
astronomical work was to be translated into Latin 
by Cicero and Germanicus Caesar. The old city of 
Soli had fallen into decay after its devastation by 
Tigranes of Armenia in the 70s,’ and the Pompeian 
settlement not only brought a new life and rehabili- 
tation to the pirates, but it revived the town, which 


* This article is an expansion of the last part of a paper read 
before the Archaeological Institute of America at Princeton, New 
Jersey, December, 1951 (see AJA 56 [1952] 171-72). I am in- 
debted to the American Numismatic Society for the photographs 
of the coins and to Dr. Enoch Peterson for permitting me to 
check some of my Alexandrian material against the coins of the 
Kelsey Museum at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, 
where I was resident when the final touches were put on this 
ms. I have had helpful suggestions from Dr. Frances Jones, who 
has been on the site of Pompeiopolis, and have had the benefit 
of discussion on some of the details concerning Egypt with 
Professors John Day in New York and Herbert C. Youtie in 
Ann Arbor; neither of these is responsible for my ideas or any 
errors of fact or judgment in the discussion concerning Roman 
Egypt. A very special word of thanks is due Dr. Marion E. 
Blake, who in the midst of her exacting studies in Rome took 
time out again and again to answer my questions on Ostia and 
Portus and provided me with a photostat of the Plan of Portus 
from Lugli-Filibeck, I] Porto di Roma Imperiale e Il’Agro 
Portuense, a work on which I was unable to lay my hands in 
this country. 

1 Strabo, 14.5.8 (671); Plutarch, Pompey, 28; Dio, 36, 37; 
Pomponius Mela, 13, 71. Neither Appian, who names some of 
the pirate settlements (Mithr. 96) nor Florus 1.41, mentions 
Pompeiopolis. For the general problem of piracy in the ancient 
Mediterranean see P. Groebe, “‘Zum Seerauberkriege des Pompeius 
Magnus (67 v.Chr.),” Klio 10 (1910) 374-89; H. A. Ormerod, 
Piracy in the Ancient World (Liverpool and London 1924) pp. 
235-41 on the settlement discussed here; E. Ziebarth, Beitraége 
zur Geschichte des Seeraubs und Sechandels in Griechenland 
(Hamburg 1929) 42; 112-13. J. Van Ooteghem in his recent 
book, Pompée le Grand, Bétisseur d’Empire (Mémoires de 
lV’ Académie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts 
de Belgique, Cl. Lettres, 49, 1954), devotes a chapter, pp. 159- 
81, to P.’s war vs. the pirates. 
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as its coinage shows, continued to thrive for three 
centuries after its refounding. In the critical years 
of the third century a.v. Pompeiopolis was destined 
to be the city from which the forces of Shapur 
withdrew to the East when the Romans recovered 
their equilibrium after the capture of Valerian.’ 
Sometime before this event the city had evidently 
ceased to strike coins. That it long survived the end 
of its coinage, however, is clear from its mention in 
Byzantine documents.* The modern name with 
which the site is associated is Mezetlu, a place near 
Mersin. 

The coins of Pompeiopolis, though scarce today, 
were struck at intervals from the late Roman Re- 

1a Although Philemon is called a Syracusan by Suidas and an 


anonymous source (Kaibel, CGF 1, p. 9, 16; see also RE s.v: 
Philemon, no. 7, col. 2137), the coinage of Pompeiopolis strongly 


suggests that the city in the second and third centuries a.p. agreed © 


with the tradition recorded in the early Empire by Strabo 
(loc.cit.) that Soli was the birthplace of the comic poet. 

2 According to Plutarch it had been “lately” (&ayxos) 
devastated by Tigranes. Tigranocerta was constituted from 
twelve cities laid waste by Tigranes: Strabo, 11. 14. 15 (532). 

3 Script. Hist. Byz., George Syncellus, vol. 1, p. 716: rére 
Tlépca: dtacwapévres dwd dddatod, xal ri 
@ddaccay alpew péddovres, AvKaovlary 
Te wopOotvres, dvaipotyra: mXeioro, KadXicrov robros 
vavol pera Suvduews, rod ‘Pwpyalwy 
orparnyod, b» puyéyres éavrois. Cf. Zonaras, 
12, 23 (vol. 2, p. 595 in Script. Hist. Byz.; vol. 3, pp. 141-42 
in Teubner ed., 1870). Z. does not mention Pompeiopolis. 

*“Pompeioupolis” is mentioned in letters of Severus, Patri- 
arch of Antioch, in the first quarter of the sixth century a.v. 
(E. W. Brooks, The Sixth Book of the Select Letters of 
Severus Patriarch of Antioch in the Syriac Version of Athanasius, 
vol. II, pt. 1 (1903) 100 and vol. II, pt. 2 (1904) 289; see also 
L. Robert, Hellenica Ill, p. 166, note 1. For a recent bibliography 
and for the evidence of an earthquake which appears to have 
destroyed the city beyond recovery see the article in Pauly- 
Wissowa, Realencyclopadie, XX1? (1952) cols. 2043-45 (under 
the name Pompeiopolis). Pompeiopolis is also discussed in an 
earlier article, vol. IIIA 1, s.v. Soloi, cols. 935-38). The com- 
mercial importance of the site from many centuries before the 
historical Soli, the inevitable aptness of its geographical position 
to trade, and the exclusively Roman nature of the ruins surviv- 
ing above ground, were indicated incidentally by Kurt Bittel in 
a recent article on a bronze age deposit found on the site in 
1889 (Zeitschr. f. Assyriol. 46, N.F. 12 [1940] 183-84, 204-05, 
a reference I owe to the kindness of M. Mellink). 
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public to the middle of the third century av. Of 
the twenty-one pieces now in our collection,’ by 
far the most original is a large bronze of Antoninus 
Pius (pl. 10, 1) bearing on its reverse the date 
© C = 209, the letter for “200” (C) following 
the letter for “9” (©), in accordance with the 
custom of cities in and near Syria. The 209th year 
of the Pompeian foundation has to be either 143/44 
A.D. or 144/45, depending on whether the founda- 
tion year was 66/65 or 65/64 B.c.° In any case the 
coin belongs to the reign of Antoninus Pius, whose 
laureate head appears on the obverse with the legend 


MAVKIAITAIAAAPAN] ATONEINOCCEEV, The 
legend on the reverse is (MOMNHIO] NOAEITQN 
- O£ A AP. Although the identifying portion of 
the city’s name is illegible, the identification can 
be taken as certain because the “MM” on either side 
of the Emperor’s head (only one shows here) was 
characteristic of coinage in the region of Tarsus, 
and the city for which our coin was struck must 
be a seaport whose name ends in NOAEITON. 
The coinage of no other city in the orbit of Tarsus 
meets these requirements. The stroke across the 
middle of the C is evidently the raised arm of 
a statue which forms part of the whole type, to 
which we shall now turn, for interpretation of the 
coin’s reverse type is our particular interest in this 
paper. 

We see before us an elongated semicircular struc- 
ture apparently two stories high. Jar-like objects 
placed at regular intervals adorn the roof of the 
structure, and between the first two “jars” in the 
upper field is a single feather-shaped object rising 
above them. Filling the space within the structure 
is a figure reclining in the familiar manner of a 

5 Twenty coins came to us with the Newell Collection; an- 
other, published and illustrated by Imhoof, JF"S 18 (1898) pl. 
XI, 13, was presented to us by Mr. Edward Ganz in 1954. 

6 Though I may say here that I am inclined to accept the 
date—66/65 x.c. (67 is ruled out by numismatic evidence, vs. 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. aera, col. 645), in this paper we shall not 
consider the problem of the exact year of foundation. The extant 
monumental remains of the city appear to be from the middle 
of the second century and the third century a.p. (Pauly-Wissowa, 
supra note 4). 

68 The occasional difficulty of distinguishing between rudder 
and oar is discounted in this paper as making little difference to 
the ideas discussed and because the rudder was certainly the 
adjunct intended in most cases. 

7 “*ASpcavav” was an imperial epithet which P. shared with 
Tarsus and other Cilician cities, cf. BMCat. Lycaonia, Isauria, 
Cilicia, Index VII, p. 283, but its appearance on a coin of P. is 
exceptional. 

8 See F. Imhoof-Blumer, Fluss—und Meergétter auf griech- 
ischen und rémischen Miinzen (Genf 1924). 
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river-god, though instead of a cornucopia or reed 
he holds a rudder™ at his right side, while his left 
arm rests not on the conventional jar pouring forth 
water but on a dolphin whose tail appears behind 
his left shoulder between the letters A and A of 
the legend.” Below this reclining figure are objects 
which may be either waves or fish. Their crude 
appearance suggests the latter, but the conventional 
representations of water deities, of which there are 
many,° require that we regard these lines as waves 
representing water.° 

There remain to be described the terminal points 
of the structure above and below the reclining fig- 
ure. On a base at the end of the structure above 
the figure’s head is a male deity holding a long 
sceptre in his left hand. A base of a different nature, 
clearly circular, stands at the lower edge of the 
structure. This is higher than the base on which the 
statue stands and though it would seem to be a 
pharos or lighthouse, it may be an altar.’° A gouge 
in the coin crosses it obliquely at the top of this 
base and also mars the head of the dolphin on 
which the reclining figure rests his arm. The re- 
clining figure with rudder and dolphin as his at- 
tributes is, as we have suggested, clearly a water 
deity, and in a moment we shall try to identify him 
more exactly. His presence precludes the possi- 
bility that our structure is a stadium or circus:— 
for a stadium the building seems too short, and for 
a circus, too open at one end. The only other 
conceivable structure represented by this type is a 
harbor—the harbor of Pompeiopolis. This con- 
clusion surely receives certain confirmation from 
the existence of ruins of the harbor, which were 
sketched in connection with the expedition of the 

® Cf. the waves on the coins illustrated on our pls. 14 and 15. 

10 Cf. the altar at the end of the mole represented on a coin 
of Pescennius Niger struck at Caesarea Germanica (Bithynia), 
Recueil Général, 1, 2 (Paris 1908) pp. 281-82, pl. 44, 5. In the 
Recueil this structure is called a pharos, but the photograph 
shows the carcass of a slain animal upon and dangling from 
the altar, perhaps the same creature as the bull lying in the 
foreground of the scene. The photograph is reproduced here, 
pl. 13, 10. The structure on our coin of Pompeiopolis, if a pharos, 
is certainly simpler in form than the pharoi of Ostia (pl. 14, 
5-6, 8-9), Alexandria (pl. 14, 7), Corinth and Laodicea ad 
Mare (pl. 14, 4 and 3). Careful consideration of these repre- 
sentations seems to be required. There appears to be no literary 
evidence to justify Anson’s calling the tower of Hero on coins 
of Abydus (Numismata Graeca V, p. 16, pl. m, 107) a pharos, 
nor does it seem to me that the cylindrical object on the denarii 
of Sextus Pompey (BMCRep. Il, 563-64) is unquestionably a 


pharos rather than a rostrate column with trophies of victory 
and a symbol-bearing, unmanned galley in the foreground. 
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geographer Sir Francis Beaufort in the last cen- 
tury and published in Karamania, Sir Francis’ 
account of the voyage along the southern coast of 
Asia Minor (our pl. 11, fig. 4)."* The rediscovery 
of the structure confirms the accuracy of our die- 
cutter in his delineation of the shape of the harbor. 
The “jars” on the coin may represent beacons set 
along the roof of the quai to light incoming ships 
at night or in bad weather. The “feather-like” object 
does not appear to have been intended for a palm 
leaf symbolic of games. Professor Gilbert Bagnani 
has made the very practical suggestion that it may 
be some sort of signal. It may be that it is really 
a sail acting as a weather vane and thus as a guide 
to incoming and departing ships.” 

Because the condition of the coin at this point is 
poor, the identification of the god on the base at 
the end of the structure is difficult. Our guess is that 
the statue represents either Neptune or the Emperor. 
The figure seems to hold a long sceptre rather than 
a trident and is comparable to the statue placed 
in a central position at the entrance to the harbor 
of Ostia represented on Nero’s famous sestertii.*" 
But the identification of the figure reclining within 
the structure should be possible, for he is a general 
type most familiar to us as a river god though here 
associated with symbols belonging to deities of the 
sea, particularly the dolphin, but also the rudder. 
It is only natural to suppose that he is either 
Oceanus or the god of the harbor, and for this 
reason it will be useful to consider other represen- 
tations of water deities particularly connected with 
the sea or with harbors. 

Symbolic representation of the place where the 

11 An outline form of the harbor (copied from a sketch in 
Sir Francis Beaufort’s Karamania, ed. 2 [London 1818] 249) 
appears as plan no. xxxvmi in K. Lehmann-Hartleben’s Die 
antiken Hafenanlagen des Mittelmeeres, Klio, Beiheft 14 (1923); 
Lehmann states (p. 204) that the form was a favorite with 
Hadrian. The fact that the city took Hadrian's name, which 
appears as AAP on our coin, and the assignment of monu- 
mental remains of Pompeiopolis to the second century, as well 
as the third (see Lehmann-Hartleben, p. 204 and note 4 above), 
suggest that Hadrian had a hand in the construction of harbor 
installations at Pompciopolis, though completion and inaugura- 
tion may have taken place under his successor. For references to 
early works on Pompeiopolis see Lehmann-Hartleben’s foot- 
Notes on p. 204. 

12Cf. the wind-stockings at airports. There seems to be 
nothing in the pictorial representations of the ancient harbor 
of Puteoli (Ch. Dubois, Pouzzoles antique, Biblioth. des Ecoles 
francaises d’Athénes et de Rome, vol. 98, pp. 190-221) which 
would throw light on the “jars” and the “feather.” 

18 Similar figures appear on columns along the mole repre- 


sented on a glass vase in Lisbon (Ch. Dubois, above, note 12; 
H. Jordan, “Die Kiiste von Puteoli auf einem rémischen Glass- 
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river meets the sea seems to have found expression 
in anthropomorphic form on the coinage of the 
ancient Mediterranean only under the Roman Em- 
pire. The coinage of the Greek world knew many 
a river god, first part human, part animal in form 
(man-headed bulls, horned male deities, as, for 
instance, in Sicily); then there appeared later the 
famous little swimming figure, entirely human and 
particularly familiar from Cilician and Syrian coins, 
on which it was associated with the turreted Tyche 
or city goddess (cf. statues, J. Toynbee, The Hadri- 
anic School, pls. 28-30)..** Likewise gods of the sea 
other than Neptune were known from way back 
and appeared on the coinage. But deities specifically 
presiding over harbors seem to be comparatively 
late representations—of the Roman imperial period, 
in fact—and this, it may be said, would be consistent 
with the existence of city governments flourishing 
under conditions of relative prosperity and freedom 
to strike on their coinage types which permitted 
their self-glorification, as was the case under the 
Roman Empire. 

Except for Neptune, who is universal in time and 
place, river deities are more familiar to us from the 
imperial coinage than sea deities.* They usually 
lay stretched out leaning on an overturned and 
overflowing urn or jar, and held a reed in one hand, 
a cornucopia against the opposite arm. Tiber and 
Nile are perhaps the most conspicuous examples 
both in statuary*® and on the coinage. Less known 
rivers and springs. such as the Sarnus in the wall- 
paintings of the domestic shrines at Pompeii*® and 
the mysterious Pégé Sountas (pl. 15, 1) on the coin- 
age of Pompeiopolis (Commodus and Caracalla)** 
gefass nebst einigen Reliefs von Capua,” Arch.Zeit. 26 (1868) 
pl. 11. 

188. Qn this whole subject cf. J. LeGall, Recherches sur le 
culte du Tibre (Paris 1953), 32, before the publication of which 
these pages were written. 

14See Imhoof-Blumer, supra note 8, on whose book the 
following discussion is primarily based, supplemented by coins 
of the American Numismatic Society and other collections. See 
also notes 18 and 19 of this paper. 

15 For a quick survey, consult Reinach’s Répertoire. 

16 George K. Boyce, Corpus of the Lararia of Pompeii, 
Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, vol. 14, nos. 79, 
99, 171, 418. 

17 An cxample in the Newell Collection: pl. 15, 1, Com- 
modus; for the type under Caracalla see Imbhoof-Blumer, 
“Nymphen und Chariten auf Griechischen Miinzen,” Journ. 
Intern. d’Archeol. Num. 11 (1908) 169-70, no. 469, pl. 11, 2. 
Better known perhaps is the figure representing the Pégai of 
Damascus (pl. 15, 4) on third century a.v. Damascene coins 


and seated within a grotto—a scene reminiscent of the im- 
perial AQUA TRAJANA types. 
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were also represented leaning on an overturned 
water jar and held either a cornucopia or a reed. 
Our deity’s dolphin associates him with the sea 
more truly than the rudder he holds, for some river 
deities held the rudder (pl. 15, 2, 2, 5, 6).2* Rudder- 
bearing deities of the sea on Mediterranean coins of 
the imperial period were Oceanus and Thalassa, 
the former being named specifically at least in sev- 
eral cases, as at Ephesus and Tyre,” the latter’s 
identification being clear from coins on which she 
is a foil to Gé, goddess of the earth, symbolizing 
land as opposed to sea (pl. 15, 18, 19).2° Both 
Oceanus and Thalassa seem invariably to carry 
the rudder, which is clearly a primary attribute. 
Thalassa invariably wears the crab-shell hat, while 
Oceanus only rarely wears it, usually being bare- 
headed like Neptune. As a_ secondary symbol 
Thalassa may bear an aphlaston or have a dolphin 
at her feet. Oceanus may merely be raising his free 
hand or holding an anchor. Thalassa usually stands 
(though not on pl. 15, 18 and 19), Oceanus lies. 
From evidence at hand it appears that water-deities 
bearing rudders were primarily associated with the 
sea;”* their names (sometimes given on the coins, as 
we have’ said), their secondary symbols, and their 
headgear point to this. But since it is also true that 
river gods sometimes bore rudders,” the identifica- 
tion of our deity as a god of the sea resu!ts chiefly 
from the fact that he leans on a dolphin, not on an 

18 See, for instance, pl. 15, 1; 2-7. Cf. the observation of 
J. LeGall (note 13a) p. 29, note 5. 

19 Imhoof-Blumer, Fi., p. 245, no. 560, pl. xvi, 2 (Ephesus); 
pp. 246-47, no. 563, pl. xvm, 5 (Tyre; inscr. not very clear); 
the figure occurs on Roman Imperial coinage, e.g., a denarius 
of Septimius Severus, BMCEmp. V, p. 357, no. 5; pl. 53, 3- 
Of interest will be the appearance of a figure of Oceanus with 
rudder and anchor as a stucco relief in the Tomb of the Valerii 
found in the recently excavated Vatican cemetery (J. Toynbee 
and J. W. Perkins, The Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican 
Excavations [London 1956] pl. 13). 

20 See, for instance, our pl. 15, 18 and 19, zodiacal medallions 
with Zeus, Gé, and Thalassa, from Imhoof, Fl., pp. 243-44 
(pl. xv, 16 and 17); cf. pp. 241-42, 244 (pl. xvu, 12 and 18). 
It may not be irrelevant to note here that the point of contrast 
between land and water deities is different on the Badminton 
sarcophagus recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art (published in detail by Christine Alexander, BMMA 14, no. 
2 [Oct. 1955] 39-47, who kindly provided me with a full bibli- 
ography), where Terra Mater lies at one end and a river deity 
at the other, symbolizing earth and water as life-sustaining 
powers. 

21 The plentiful evidence for Scylla and the Tritons on coins 
and in sculpture supports this view. Tyche or Fortuna, the 
rudder-bearing deity most commonly represented on coins of 
the ancient Mediterranean, has no significance immediately 


pertinent to the present discussion. 
22 See note 18. A noteworthy instance of a river-god bearing 
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overturned and overflowing water jar, and from 
his position within the structure of the harbor. 

Now it could be said that any deity resembling 
Oceanus as does our god of Pompeiopolis must be 
Oceanus.*** But that there were harbor deities exist- 
ing in their own right is clear from the fact that on 
Corinthian coins of the imperial period two figures, 
each holding a rudder, are represented together, 
obviously personifications of the Corinthian har- 
bors on either side of the Isthmus, Cenchreae and 
Lechaeum (pl. 15, 10 and 13).7* With these per- 
sonifications as concepts separate from the general 
concept of “Ocean” can be compared their close 
relative Isthmus, who also holds the rudder, one 
when seated, two, symbolizing Cenchreae and 
Lechaeum, when standing (pl. 15, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14-16). 
A similar figure symbolizing “Fleet” (Stolos) is to 
be seen on coins of Nicomedia in Bithynia (pl. 15, 
17) 24 

As a consequence of the existence of harbor 
deities in their own right we may with confidence 
say that our reclining god is the presiding deity of 
the harbor of Pompeiopolis. Yet no other facsimile 
of a harbor known to me from the local coinage 
of the Roman Empire shows a rudder-bearing deity 
which closely resembles our figure. In fact other 
local coins which actually show plans of harbors 
reveal—and only vaguely—wupright statues of deities 
such as we have at the upper right-hand segment of 


a rudder is to be seen in pl. 15, 2. Here, on a coin of Apollonia, 
dominating the scene which includes a ship above, i.e., in the 
background, and three men hauling an evergreen below in the 
foreground, lies a deity bearing a rudder and leaning on an 
overturned urn from which water flows. The figure miust 
represent the Aous near its mouth, and the scene seems to 
symbolize the importance to one another of river, sea, ship- 
building and shipping. Mrs. Adra M. Newell has kindly allowed 
me to reproduce (pl. 15, 7) the rudder-bearing iiver-god among 
the reeds cut in the gem of a ring which belonged to E. T. 
Newell. Here is perhaps the place to ask what object is held 
in the r. hand of the figure representing the Pégai (sources of 
the Chrysorrhoas) on the third century a.p. coins of Damascus 
(pl. 15, 4). It has been called a number of things, among them 
“corn ears” and a “fish.” That it is neither of these attributes 
seems to me certain; and while it might appear to resemble a 
torch, why should it not be a rudder (cf. Pégé Sounias, pl. 
15, 1)? 

22a And thus the figure is identified by J. LeGall (note 13a) 
p. 31, as well as by J. M. C. Toynbee, The Hadrianic School 
(Cambridge 1934) 139. 

23 P|. 15, 10 shows their names clearly in an abbreviated form. 
The names are less clear on Imhoof, Fi., pl. xvi, 20. 

24 Imhoof, Fl., pp. 242-43, regarded “Stolos” as the counter- 
part to a goddess he calls “Euploia,” the goddess of navigation 
or fair voyage. Cf. the association of the words in JG. XIV, 
917=IGRR I, 380, summarized infra note 64. 
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our coin (see pl. 10), but no reclining water deities 
leaning upon a dolphin (see pl. 13). A real parallel 
to our figure is to be found, however, in the strictly 
imperial coinage, on Nero’s famous sestertii with 
their view of the harbor at Ostia (pl. 10, 2).2* Here 
at the foreground of the scene showing the harbor 
filled with ships (the number of ships varies from 
seven to twelve)** lies a figure similar to our Pom- 
peiopolitan figure, except that Deus Ostiensis holds 
the rudder before him, while Deus Pompeiopoli- 
tanus holds his rudder over his shoulder. The former 
was called “Tiber” by Sydenham (The Coinage of 
Nero [London 1920] p. 108), “Neptune” by Mat- 
tingly (BMCEmp. I, p. 221), “Oceanus” or “Hafen- 
gott” by Imhoof (Fluss- und Meergétter, p. 247) 2" 
Whether or not this western and official evidence 
from the reign of Nero means that Nero’s sestertius 
or an actual statue in the harbor at Ostia furnished 
a prototype for the deity of Pompeiopolis in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, we at least have a second 
example of the reclining and rudder-bearing deity 
represented within the actual structure of a harbor.** 
The evidence for Oceanus with a rudder as his 
symbol precludes the deity’s being Neptune; the 
dolphin prevents him from being considered a 
river-god; our knowledge of the separate existence 
of harbor deities bearing the rudder therefore sug- 
gests that the deities of both Ostia and Pompeiopolis 
were the peculiar deities of the place where the 

25 BMCEmp. I, pp. 221-23, p. 235 note; pls. 41, 7 and 48, 2. 
The unusually fine specimen we reproduce in natural and en- 
larged sizes (pl. 10, 2) is a rare variety (eight ships) known to 
have been forged (see BMCEmp. I, p. 223, note) and which 
was not represented by a bona fide piece in the British Museum 
when BMCEmp. I was published. Two pieces with eight ships 
are listed in Cohen (Nero, 38, 40), another was in the Hall 
Collection (Glendining Sale Cat. Nov. 16-21, 1950, lot 1069). 
Our sestertius comes from the collection of the late Dr. Herbert 
E. Ives. It is a special pleasure to feature together in this article 
two unusual ae coins of former Presidents of the Society, 
Edward T. Newell and Herbert E. Ives. 

26 Cohen, Nero, 33-41; 250-54; BMCEmp. I, nos. 131-35; 
323 and note on p. 223. According to this note, five and thirteen 
ships had been reported but apparently not authenticated. 

27 Cf. A. W. VanBuren, “A Medallion of Antoninus Pius,” 
IRS 1 (1911) 194, note 2 and L. R. Taylor, The Cults of Ostia, 
Bryn Mawr Diss. 1912, p. 35, where the special nature of the 
deity is recognized, though he is called Tiber. Counterfeits in 
our collection show that the forger was puzzled as to the identity 
of the rudder held by the god. 

28 Perhaps too much should not be made of the fact that 
the tail of a huge dolphin and a colossal arm were found in the 
sea at Civitavecchia (G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of 
Etruria [London 1883] Il, p. 481), but it may well be that 


the ancient harbor of Centumcellae (see caption, plate 13, no. 
12) had some such statue, too, an alternative possibility being 
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rivers flowed into the ocean known as the Medi- 
terranean Sea.” 

Striking confirmation of the identification of the 
deity as a harbor god can be derived from bronze 
coins of Alexandria, struck, oddly enough, under 
the very Emperor under whom our harbor piece of 
Pompeiopolis was struck, Antoninus Pius, in his 
eighteenth Alexandrian year, i.c., August 29, A.D. 
154-August 28, aD. 155, therefore ten years later 
than the Pompeiopolitan coin.*® To this date we 
shall return; for the moment we are interested 
in the type. The reverse of the Alexandrian coins 
seems clearly to have been intended to symbolize 
the meeting of the Nile and the Mediterranean, in 
other words, the harbor of Alexandria. Looking 
out toward the sea, which is suggested by a vessel 
under full sail, and away from the land, represented 
by a boat without sails (pl. 14, nos. 1 and 2) are 
two deities, one seated before the ship under sail, 
the other before the ship at anchor. Above and 
between these seated figures towers a statuesque 
goddess holding corn-ears and rudder, Euthenia 
in the form of the imperial Annona.” The objects 
held by the goddess, like the ships on either side 
of her, symbolize the land and sea and their inter- 
dependence in the service of the imperial grain 
supply (annona). But it is not the rudder held by 
the goddess dominating the scene which is of chief 
importance for us here—for us this rudder is less 
important than the tiny rudder held upright within 


of course a conventional representation of Neptune holding 
dolphin, a type particularly familiar from many coins. The arm 
and dolphin’s tail are in the Bronze Room of the Etruscan 
Museum at the Vatican, as I have kindly been informed by 
Dr. F. Magi. 

29 For harbor deities in general see Roscher, Lexicon, 2, 2, s.v. 
“Lokalpersonifikationen (Hafen),” cols. 2130-31 (the deity on 
Nero’s coin is regarded as a harbor god, not Tiber) and the 
articles on Portunus in Roscher (cols. 2785-88) and in Pauly- 
Wissowa, 22, 1, cols. 400-02. 

80 G. Dattari, Numi Augg. Alexandrini (Cairo 1901) 2898- 
2901; cf. 2902; J. Vogt, Die Alexandrinischen Miinzen (Stutt- 
gart 1924) Il, p. 83; J. G. Milne, Catalogue of Alexandrian Coins 
(Oxford 1933) 2288-2291 (“Isis Euploia,” see p. xxix). 

$1 All other names for this goddess seem to me to fall away 
in the light of the imperial coinage, for “Annona” (Abundantia 
is of later date) is represented on the imperial coinage of 
Antoninus Pius with corn-ears, modius, and naval symbols, 
generally prow and anchor but also rudder and prow, in one 
case with the legend ANNONA AVG FELIX and prows, rudder, 
pharos, and tessera frumentaria. The relation between Euthenia 
and Annona turns up in official titulature (érapyow Alyirrov 
kal ebGevias, dvvwrérapyxos, Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Praefectus 
Annonae, col. 1264, and especially the inscription referred to in 
note 64: 1G. XIV, 917: éwt KX. éwdpyou ebOevelas; 
but a subtle distinction must be noted: for the Egyptians annona 
was a tax, for the Romans, the staff of life. 
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the arm of the seated deity on the landward side 
of the coin. What we evidently have on these 
Alexandrian documents is, if not a harbor god, the 
river Nilus unconventionally bearing a rudder in 
order to suggest the meeting of the river with the 
sea.** What we see on these charming though 
homely coins of Alexandria appears to be the actual 
transformation of the river god into a harbor god 
who turns his gaze, along with another deity, per- 
haps Isis Pharia symbolizing the lighthouse in the 
harbor,** in the direction in which his waters are 
flowing as they merge with the great Mediterranean. 
We shall return to these Alexandrian coins in a 
moment, for their date, as well as their type, is of 
interest to this paper. 

Why our remarkable coin of the Newell Collec- 
tion was produced at or for Pompeiopolis precisely 
in the year 209 of the Pompeian foundation of the 
city and in the reign of Antoninus Pius seems at 
first a mystery, but another Pompeiopolitan coin 
struck in the same year (209) may provide an ex- 
planation. We are lucky at this point to be dealing 
with dated coins, for the date is the only indication 
of the place of the coin in this series, since, instead 
of the Emperor’s name and portrait, the obverse 


. bears the name and portrait of the city’s Roman 


founder, Pompey the Great.** This exceptional 
feature makes the piece a commemorative issue— 
its date, the 209th year of the foundation perhaps 
need not be explained, but the combined facts of 
the date and commemorative obverse suggest that 
the coin was struck to honor the bicentenary of the 
Pompeian city’s foundation. Since this anniversary 


82 There is of course no inconsistency between the pairing off 
of a landward water deity with a sail-less boat and the fact that 
sailboats ply the Nile. 

88 Vogt (see note 30) pp. 129-30, identified the deity as 
“Mediterranean,” an attractive and proper concept comparable to 
Oceanus. But would “Mediterranean” be a goddess? A goddess 
is required for the figure under discussion by the evidence of 
good specimens I have seen. Isis Pharia, symbolizing the famous 
lighthouse on the island of Pharos, would be a fitting com- 
panion to Nilus in this setting. For fine examples of late im- 
perial coins linking Isis Pharia with a ship-bearing, reed-bearing 
Nilus, see A. Alfoeldi, A Festival of Isis in Rome under the 
Christian Emperors (Budapest 1937) pl. vim, 1 and pl. xi, 23. 

84This coin—in the Newell Collection—will be published 
in the general catalogue of the coins of Pompeiopolis now in 
preparation. The commemorative coins struck under Antoninus 
Pius and M. Aurelius at Pompeiopolis, like the denarii of M. 
Aurelius and L. Verus commemorating the legionary denarii of 
Mark Antony, show the interest of the Antonines in honoring 
the great defeated men of the Republic. Under Domitian 
Pompey’s portrait had already appeared on the coins of Pompei- 
opolis. We have recently been reminded of Pompey’s reputation 


actually occurred nine years previously, the delay 
between the actual anniversary and the issue of the 
commemorative coinage could be explained thus: 
that the issue came at the end of a ten-year period 
of celebration and coincided perhaps with the com- 
pletion of building projects such as the harbor 
represented on our coin of the same year. Such a 
ten-year period would have begun of course under 
Hadrian, who had in fact been travelling in the 
region about a.p. 130 and had left behind him 
projected building operations, among them new 
harbor installations.*® The appearance of his name 
on the reverse of our coin as a cognomen of the 
city—exceptional for Pompeiopolis—gives him some 
special relation to the issue doubtless connected with 
his travels.*° 

Our harbor coin, struck in the same year as an- 
other special issue honoring Pompey, may then be 
evidence for the exact year of the completion of a 
building program at Pompeiopolis, begun under 
Hadrian, possibly in anticipation of the Pompeian 
city’s bicentenary. And there are further circum- 
stances to note concerning imperial harbors before 
we abandon the subject of the issue’s occasion. We 
may remind ourselves, for instance, that the be- 
ginning of work on Claudius’ harbor at Ostia took 
place a century earlier at the beginning of his reign 
(Dio 60. 11); the building seems to have been well 
along in av. 46.57 The date of the completion of 
the harbor is uncertain, though there seems to be 
no sound reason to suppose that Claudius himself 
did not complete the structure just as the literary 
evidence, with other supporting evidence, indi- 
cates.** In any case the date of our Pompeiopolitan 
under the Empire by Pierre Grenade (“Le Mythe de Pompée 
et les Pompéiens sous les Césars,” Rev. Etudes Anc. 52 [1950] 
28-63). Hadrian visited Pompey’s tomb, it will be recalled. 

85 W. Weber, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte des Kaisers 
Hadrianus (Leipzig 1907) 140-41 (Smyrna); 212-14 (Ephesus); 
213, 265-66 (Trapezus, projected plan). Cf. CIL X, 1640 
(Dessau, 336), a record of a restoration of the harbor of Puteoli 
planned by Hadrian and carried out by Pius (quoted here in 
note 54). 

86 Pompeiopolis was one of the cities which erected statues in 
the Olympeion at Athens (C/G. I, 341 =/G. Ill, 1, 482) appar- 
ently not extant). 

87 CIL XIV, 85, a record of canal construction connected with 
the harbor works and incidentally relieving Rome of the danger 
of floods. The inscription is generally thought to have stood on 
the great travertine porticus of Claudius at Portus (see pl. 12). 
If this is correct, the construction of the harbor at that point at 
any rate must have been near completion—the date of the 
inscription is a.p. 46. That Claudius completed the harbor is 
stated by Suetonius (Claud. 20. 3) and Dio 60. 11. 


88 See note 37. Scholars persist in stating that the harbor was 
inaugurated by Nero in a.p. 54, recently, for instance, J. LeGall, 
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coin of Antoninus Pius is a hundred years later 
than the period when the harbor at Ostia was under 
construction. Here is the place to note, moreover, 
that the Alexandrian harbor coins of Pius men- 
tioned above were struck in that Emperor’s 18th 
Alexandrian year a. 154/55, ten years later than 
the Pompeiopolitan coin,*® and exactly a century 
from the date generally given as the date of the 
port’s dedication, a. 54. This would appear to 
suggest that the Alexandrian coins had an anni- 
versary relation to Ostia. To this we shall return 
in a moment. There is more to the picture, however, 
than the possibility of an anniversary notion, for 
in the Alexandrian year of Pius just preceding (year 
17, IZ) Alexandrian coins were struck with the 
legend TIBERIC OMONOIA encircling a scene 
in which Tiber, foot on prow, receives corn ears 
from Nilus.*° This concordia scene between the 
two river gods in aD. 153/54 leaves little doubt 
that the Alexandrian harbor type struck in 154/55 
envisioned the important relation of Alexandria to 
the imperial port at Ostia (Portus). What was the 
reason for the TIBERIC OMONOIA type, which 
apparently was never again used?*°* Why were the 
Annona coins with their stress on navigation and 


Le Tibre . . . dans l’antiquité (Paris 1953) p. 130 and M. Stok- 
stad, Architecture on the Coins of Nero, Spink’s Numismatic 
Circular, 1954, Pp. 391, remotely influenced mayhap by Dessau 
(CIL XIV, p. 6) who naturally made no analytical study of the 
coins or attempted to place them in their numismatic back- 
ground. Proof for a Neronian inauguration is, I believe, still 
wanting. In a.p. 48 Claudius went to Ostia sacrificti gratia (Tac. 
Ann. 11. 26) and wpds érioxefw airov (Dio 61. 31. 4). These 
Passages suggest an active harbor receiving grain ships and re- 
mind one of the medallions of Commodus and Diocletian show- 
ing the Emperor sacrificing at the lighthouse (pl. 14, 8 and 9). 
On the possible relation of Claudius’ sacrifice to Castor and 
Pollux as gods protecting seafarers see L. R. Taylor, The Cults 
of Ostia, pp. 23-26. 

89 The Alexandrian coin must be dated a.v. 154/55 (yr. 18); 
the Pompeiopolitan AE must be a.p. 143/44 or 144/45. 

40 BMCAlexandria, 1167; Dattari, 2782; Vogt, p. 81. There 
is a specimen of the Aomonoia type at the American Numismatic 
Society, but its condition is too poor for satisfactory reproduction. 
A good reproduction (from Imhoof-Blumer, Fl. pl. xv, no. 26) 
can be found in J. LeGall’s Recherches sur le culte du Tibre 
(Paris 1953) pl. xm. TIBERIS, reclining with reed, jar, and 
prow, had appeared on imperial bronze struck at Rome in 
COS III (a.v. 140-44). It is worth noting that LeGall suggests 
a Hadrianic dating for the colosssal and recumbent statues of 
Nile and Tiber found in the region of the Iseum Campense in 
Rome (op.cit. pp. 3-4; 20-22). LeGall appears to be in error, 
however, in dating the Alexandrian issue of Tiber and Nile 
iN A.D. 152-53 (p. 30). Pius’ seventeenth year at Alexandria 
(IZ) was 153/54. 

40a Tt had appeared ten years earlier in the year Z (Imhoof- 
Blumer, Fi. p. 214, no. 504, pl. xv, 26), a date (a.v. 143/44) 


grain supply struck in 154/55? An anniversary re- 
lation to Ostia is a tempting reason for contempla- 
tion and intellectual sport, but we are bound, first 
of all, to search for a specific reason in contemporary 
history. And such a reason is indeed forthcoming. 
On the first day of the year 18 of Antoninus Pius 
in Egypt, August 29, 154, the prefect of Egypt, M. 
Sempronius Liberalis, issued an edict ordering the 
people to return to their homes under the security 
of amnesty (BGU II, 372; Wilcken, Chrest. 19). 
This act may or may not properly be linked to a 
revolt involving the assassination of Liberalis’ prede- 
cessor, or to difficulties resulting from the failure 
of a harvest, but it seems certain that the edict was 
intended to effect as promptly as possible the re- 
sumption of production and the flow of grain and 
revenue to Rome. The command to the people to 
return to their homes (idia) without fear on the 
first day of the year 18 makes it clear that the dis- 
order which had brought about the decree must 
have occurred in the year 17, the year in which the 
TIBERIC OMONOIA coins were struck. Since 
the message of these coins is one of peace rather 
than of victory or triumph, it seems to me that their 
reference must be to the resumption of shipping or 


which might suggest that the type was created for a centenary 
commemoration of the first steps taken by Claudius for the 
construction of the harbor at Ostia. Serious consideration of such 
a theory, however tempting, seems to me secondary to a search 
into the events of Antonine history for the issue’s occasion— 
mayhap harbor construction at Alexandria itself! 

41 For this picture the evidence of a passage from Malalas 
(11. 367, p. 280; cf. SHA Pius 5, 5) which mentions the 
assassination of a prefect of Egypt and a subsequent victorious 
campaign against the Egyptians is combined with the evidence 
of BGU. 372 (Wilcken, Chrest. no. 19, pp. 31-34), am edict 
of the new prefect, M. Sempronius Liberalis, aw. 154 (cf. 
Grenfell and Hunt, Fayum Towns and Their Papyri [London 
1900] 131, no. 24, A.D. 158) ordering the Egyptians to return 
to their homes under amnesty. For further discussion see the 
references in Krebs’ edition of BGU. 372 and P. M. Meyer, 
“Papyrusbeitrage zur romischen Kaisergeschichte,” Klio 7 (1907) 
123-37. Against a revolt is F. Schehl, “Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte des Kaisers Antoninus Pius,” Hermes 65 (1930) 
193-208, who finds no need to explain Liberalis’ edict or the 
Alexandrian coins thus but considers their issue the aftermath 
of a crop failure. Indeed part of Malalas’ account, at any rate, 
seems to refer to Caracalla, not Antoninus Pius (cf. BMCEmp 
IV, p. xxxvi, note 1), and an asssumption that Malalas was 
writing of Caracalla seemed to Schenk von Stauffenberg, after 
a comprehensive analysis of the documents (“Die rémische 
Kaisergeschichte bei Malalas [Stuttgart 1931] 307-13 and 313, 
note 55a), “die eleganteste und iiberzeugendste Lésung des 
Problems.” The evidence for the Prefect M. Sempronius Liberalis 
can be found in A. Stein's Die Prifekten von Agypten in der 
romischen Kaiserzeit (Bern 1950) 84-86; see particularly pp. 
82-83 for an evaluation of the evidence and the situation under 
discussion. 
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to the arrival of the new prefect rather than to the 
successful quelling of a revolt. In any case some 
such reason must be given the first, and, if neces- 
sary, only place in the search for the raison d’étre 
of these coins. If we knew the exact date of the 
completion or dedication of the port of Ostia, the 
story might be different, and an anniversary issue 
for Ostia might be postulated. For in view of the 
wide publicity that has been given the theory of 
anniversary issues in recent books on the Roman 
coinage,” it is now impossible to refrain here from 
noting that the year 154/55 in which the Alex- 
andrian harbor coins of Pius were struck, the year 
after Tiber appeared with Nilus on the Alexandrian 
coinage, was one hundred years from the date 
traditionally accepted as the time of the completion 
or dedication of the Claudian port of Ostia. Yet 
since this tradition has been more precise and per- 
sistent than the evidence seems to warrant, it may 
be worth our trouble to review the evidence. 

Literary evidence says that Claudius completed 
the harbor. Now the traditional date for the com- 
pletion of the harbor or a dedication of it by Nero 
rests only, so far as I know, on the sestertii of Nero 
which show and name the harbor but give no in- 
dication of the occasion for the selection of the type 
(pl. 10, 2). The sestertii are to be dated no earlier 
than a.v. 63/64, probably in 64/65, and from these 
coins having a date post quem through comparison 
with other coins of Nero,** it has been concluded 
that Nero had more to do with the building of 
the port than our present knowledge admits. Al- 

42 Especially M. Grant, Roman Anniversary Issues (Cam- 
bridge 1950) and Roman Imperial Money (Edinburgh 1954). 
Among others, Macdonald in his Coin Types, Their Origin and 
Development (Glasgow 1905) 215-16, Head, Historia Numo- 
rum, 2nd ed. (1911) 864, and P. L. Strack, Untersuchungen 
zur rémischen Reichsprigung des zweiten Jahrhunderts, had 
previously made reference to the possibility of anniversary 
issues. 

43 E.g., gold and silver with the numbers of Nero’s tribunicia 
potestas up to X; a few bronze pieces bearing TR P numbers 
(cf. BMCEmp. I, pp. 214-17 and clxviii); silver of Alexandria, 
where the year 10 (I) shows a distinct transition from the 
portrait of the boy to the coarser but more mature portrait of the 
young man. See note 49. 

44 See note 37. 

45 Ann. 15.42: manentque vestigia inritae spei. Nero evi- 
dently had other projects on his mind, such as a canal through 
the isthmus of Corinth (Dio, 62.16) and baths at Alexandria 
in anticipation of a visit to that city (id. 62.18). 

46 See notes 37 and 38. The port of Puteoli of course con- 
tinued to function at this time and thereafter—we have in fact 
from the pen of Seneca (Epist. 10.1.77) a vivid description of 


the excitement caused by the arrival there of the advance ships 
of the fleet (“‘tabellariae,” the packet or mail boats) during 
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most no Neronian construction has yet been found 
at Ostia or Portus; at Portus there is evidence for 
the building of Claudius, Trajan, and Septimius 
Severus. It seems hardly possible that Nero com- 
pleted the harbor,“* though he is said to have 
dumped rubble from the fire of 64 into the Ostian 
marshes and initiated plans for further works, par- 
ticularly a canal to bring the ships to Rome through 
Campania (Tacitus Amn. 15.42-43; Suetonius, Nero 
31; cf. 16) rather than by sea. Tacitus speaks of 
traces of the project surviving in his day,*® and 
remains of it have been found at Sabaudia. The 
inauguration of the Claudian port in the sense of 
its actual use can hardly have been postponed 
pending the fulfilment of Nero’s grandiose plans** 
—an unrecorded formal inauguration could have 
taken place under Claudius and may not enter into 
the Neronian numismatic picture at all. The exist- 
ence of plans transcending the work of Claudius, 
like the building of Porto in the reign of Trajan 
(pl. 12 and pl. 13, 12), may indicate that Claudius’ 
harbor had not the necessary capacity for efficient 
use.*? In any case, the fascinating but perhaps mis- 
leading sestertii may be no more than one set of 
Nero’s beautiful new bronze coinage rather than 
monuments of a late completion or dedication of 
the port, and the institution of the whole new 
bronze series may of course be a decennial affair of 
the reign.*™* Yet since Annona types appear in the 
new AE series,** we know that the administration 
had the grain supply in mind, and the fact that this 
is Annona’s first appearance on the coinage en- 
the period of Seneca’s self-imposed exile toward the end of his 
life (a.v. 62-65): indeed the passage forms the introduction to 
his essay to Lucilius on suicide). 

47 Coordination of the functioning of the harbors at Puteoli 
and Ostia seems to have been in the process of development 
under Claudius and Nero. Fire-protection agencies in both cities 
were established by Claudius (Suet. Claud. 25). The existence 
of an official distributor of grain whose duties evidently covered 
both Ostia and Puteoli under Antoninus Pius (C/L X, 1562) 
and the preponderance of eastern merchants recorded at Puteoli 
and western shippers at Ostia (note particularly the inscriptions 
in mosaic of the Piazzale delle Corporazioni; on the whole 
subject see Dubois, supra note 12, pp. 83-111) tend to indicate 
that coordination of the two ports for efficient docking and 
distribution was part of imperial policy in post-Neronian times, 
and it may be suggested that such coordination rather than 
complete madness lay back of Nero’s abandoned project of a 
canal from Campania to Rome. Nero was not, after all, the 
only emperor to have advanced an impossible project: Claudius 
himself is reported to have failed in a project to drain the Fucine 
Lake into the Liris (Dio 60. 11). 

478 Vogt (p. 31) points out that the introduction of Nero’s 


large Alexandrian AE occurred in the year 10 (a.v. 63/64). 
48 BMCEmp. |, pp. 220-21, 260. 
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hances her importance in the issue. It also suggests 
a meaning for the harbor coins. Claudius is expressly 
stated to have built the harbor as a statesmanlike 
act to maintain a steady grain supply for posterity 
as well as for the present generation (Dio 60.11). 
Annona’s advent to the coinage would seem there- 
fore to be connected with the harbor. It may be that 
the coins simply celebrate the arrival of a grain 
fleet inthe harbor—or more significant still—the 
steady arrival of the grain fleet. There are general 
circumstances into which these types fit which have 
no reference to the completion or inauguration of 
the port. They deserve consideration though their 
real merits will have to await the severe judgment 
of whoever becomes expert in the whole coinage 
of Nero and the last years of his reign. Along with 
the vast clearing and building program initiated 
after the great fire in the summer of a.v. 64 (Tacitus, 
Ann. 15.42-43) there must have been a tremendous 
increase in the production of aes coinage, heretofore 
neglected in the reign of Nero, though perhaps 
planned and begun before the disaster. Most of the 
AE coinage known to us certainly comes from the 
years following the fire. How the fire affected the 
supply of coin is not known, but that little bronze 
coinage had been struck before 64, is I think gen- 
erally admitted, so clear is this from general prin- 
ciples deriving from the coinage itself.“ The need 
for new coin cannot have been lessened by the fire. 
It may yet turn out that some at least of the types 
of the fine new bronze coinage, including the har- 
bor type, reflect measures taken to rebuild Rome 

49 For the dating of Nero’s aes, BMCEmp. 1, pp. clxvi-clxx. 
Some fresh comment may be added: most of the bronze coinage 
of Nero—of which our harbor type is an example—shows the 
bangs of the Emperor turned outward and plastered closely to 
the forehead. This style of coiffure may be suggested in the 
earlier coinage, but it appears conspicuously and fully developed 
first in TR P X (63/64) on aurei and denarii; likewise it ap- 
pears in the year I(10), a.p. 63/64, on the coinage of Alex- 
andria. It seems to be commoner on the Alexandrian coinage 
of the year IA (a.v. 64/65), and though after that date it is 
often disregarded by Alexandrian die-sinkers, who seem to have 
reverted to the traditional head, the brief appearance of this 
detail of Nero’s coiffure at Alexandria provides a check for 
the dating of the imperial bronze with this feature. The few 
dated bronzes of Nero show it, and with rare exception, all 
of his bronze coinage shows it. The combined evidence of 
Nero’s dated and undated coins in the precious metals, his 
bronze coinage, and the coinage of Alexandria, point to TR P 
X and Alexandrian imperial year I (not precisely synchronous 
but both covering portions of 63 and 64) as the first year of 
this coiffure in its fully developed form, to 64/65 and later (in 
other words, after the fire) as the period of its general use. 

50 To the evidence of the annona and harbor coinage we may 


add Tacitus, Ann. 15. 39 and 43. 
50a Cf. C. H. V. Sutherland, Coinage in R Imperial 


morally along with the physical reconstruction. The 
necessities of life were to be provided, and the city 
was to be rebuilt and made safer.*° A vast city- 
planning program is described in detail (Tac. Ann. 
15.43). It is easy to lose sight of what was happen- 
ing in a constructive way during these years when 
the Emperor’s personal dissolution continued apace 
and unimpeded.*** No more may be expressed 
through Nero’s harbor type than the propaganda 
of a new harbor full of ships coming from Alex- 
andria to maintain the city’s food supply at a time 
of dire distress. The meaning, then, of Nero’s har- 
bor type must be derived first from its relation to 
other coins in the series to which it belongs. The 
type cannot in the present state of our knowledge 
be shown to have had reference more specific than 
one generally propagandistic in Nero’s own day.” 
There is then little evidence for anniversary mean- 
ings to be found in these coins, yet the possibilities 
are worth keeping in mind for those issues which 
bear dates, namely the coinage of Pompeiopolis 
and Alexandria. For the coins most likely to pro- 
vide evidence of anniversary issues are surely the 
dated coins. It seems to me that the search for anni- 
versary issues properly begins here. That the coin- 
ages themselves—both at Alexandria and at Pom- 
peiopolis—were commemorated by the immediate 
successors of Pius is clear from the existence of 
Alexandrian harbor types of Marcus and Verus 
dated exactly ten years after the issues of Pius, 
A.D. 164/65, the fifth year of the reign,’ and of 
Policy 31 B.C.—A.D. 68, pp. 162-64; M. Grant, “Nero; the Two 
Versions,” History Today 4 (1954) 319-25. 

50b The harbor and Annona types might have been intended 
to counteract reports such as Suetonius recorded in Nero 45: 
Ex annonae quoque caritate lucranti adcrevit invidia; nam et 
forte accidit, ut in publica fame Alexandrina navis nuntiaretur 
pulverem luctatoribus aulicis advexisse. 

51 With Euthenia-Annona bearing cornucopia instead of 
rudder: Dattari, 3459-61, Marcus; BMCAlexandria, 808, Hunter 
Cat. 543, Verus; repeated in the year 9: Feuardent, 2071, 
Marcus; Dattari, 3725bis, Verus; cf. Vogt II, p. 102. At the 
ANS we have a coin of L. Verus, year 5, with Annona bearing 
rudder, apparently struck before the cornucopia was substituted 
for the rudder in Annona’s arm in that same year. Its excellent 
condition, its size and the smoothness of its flan have recently 
given me some qualms about its genuineness, though I had 
published it for this reverse in Archaeology (1949) p. 183, 19. 
It is therefore reassuring that C. H. V. Sutherland, who kindly 
examined this coin at my request when he was in New York 
during this past summer (1957), has formed the opinion that 
it is to be accepted as authentic in spite of certain differences 
from the general run of Alexandrian pieces. “What seems to 
militate against that [its authenticity], writes Dr. Sutherland, 


“is mainly the weight (and size); but this of course is mainly 
due to the fact that it is very little worn and totally uncorroded— 
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Pompeiopolitan issues of the same reign honoring 
Pompey .exactly twenty years after the coinage 
struck by Pius in honor of Pompey.** The Alex- 
andrian harbor issue of Marcus and Verus was 
repeated in the year 9 (©).** Its first occurrence—in 
164/65—is connected by Vogt (p. 140) with the 
famine which was a threat during and after the 
Parthian War (A.D. 163-66), just as he associated 
Commodus’ later ship-and-Pharos type with a fam- 
ine of a. 189 (p. 154). Certainly the importance 
of the harbor and the anxiety felt about dependence 
on it for the “Alexandrina frumenta” resulted in 
the formation by Commodus of a new grain fleet 
plying from the African coast (SHA. Comm. XVII, 
7-8).°** But was the scene on the coins of Marcus 
and Verus suggested to officials who selected the 
-coin types by the fact that the series of Antoninus 
Pius on which it was based had been struck just ten 
years earlier? And were imperial officials conscious 
of the fact that these issues were being struck about 
a century after the issuing of Nero’s sestertii show- 
ing the harbor of Ostia? 
° All of the foregoing discussion affords interesting 
speculation regarding the chronology of imperial 
events based on the evidence of dated or datable 
harbor coins. Whether or not any or all of these 


coins have a real or intended commemorative qual- 
ity, we have tried to point out possible events repre- 
sented by them and relations between them, pur- 


unlike the vast majority of Alexandrian bronze. It is quite 
certainly a struck piece: its flan, as with Alexandrians of the 
same period, was cast in a chain of moulds: the portrait style 
is closely comparable with that of other coins of the period: 
the slight ‘cupping’ on the reverse, while unusual, can likewise 
be paralleled: and the phenomenon of a circular reverse die 
smaller in diameter than the flan is also to be seen in the same 
trays. That, then, leaves only the type-variation, which is surely 
not impossible to accept: incidentally there are no apparent 
signs of tooling.” 

52 Of several specimens known to me, one of the two Paris 
(Cabinet des Médailles) pieces clearly bears the date @KC(229). 

53 See note 51. 

538 See also Vogt, pp. 154-55 and infra note 64. 

54 CIL X, 1640 (Dessau 336), letters of original inscription 
recut in Renaissance times: Imp. Caesar divi Hadriani fil.,/divi 
Traiani Parthici nepos/divi Nervae pronepos T. Aelius/Hadri- 
anus Antoninus Aug. Pius/pont. max., trib. pot. II, cos. II/desig. 
Ill, p.p., opus pilarum vi/maris conlapsum a divo patre/suo 
promissum restituit. The date of the inscription, A.D. 139, as 
well as the precise statement of its content, shows that the 
restoration of the mole was the execution of a project planned 
in the previous reign. Nothing could illustrate better Pius’ 
intention to complete works undertaken by Hadrian than the 
content and the date of this inscription. 

55 SHA Pius 8, 2-3: opera eius haec extant: Romae templum 
Hadriani honori patris dicatum, Graecostadium post incendium 
restitutum, instauratum amphitheatrum, sepulchrum Hadriani, 
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poseful or accidental. Having disposed of the ques- 
tions of chronology, specific and speculative, we are 
now ready to assign our harbor issues their place 
in the reign of Antoninus Pius. Here we are on firm 
ground. Literary evidence and inscriptions show 
that the construction or restoration of harbors was 
part of a broad policy put into action by Pius, and 
that, far from being an isolated phenomenon of the 
reign, our coin of Pompeiopolis, though new evi- 
dence and numismatically phenomenal, is but one 
of the various kinds of documents showing that 
Pius, following in the steps of Trajan and Hadrian, 
had great concern for the condition of the Empire’s 
harbors. Among the harbors to which he gave at- 
tention were Puteoli,®* and Terracina.”® 
All of these were Italian ports. But he also restored 
“Farus,”*" and since this name was primarily ap- 
plied to the great Pharos on the island of that name 
at Alexandria and there seems to be no particular 
reason to suppose that the lighthouse at Ostia 
(Portus) was meant,** we can only conclude that 
the lighthouse restored by Pius may well have been 
the great Egyptian one.® There seems to be an 
extraordinary number of Alexandrian coins of Pius 
showing the Pharos. Attention to the rebuilding of 
the Pharos at Alexandria may have followed the 
cordial sentiments on the river and harbor coinages 
of 153/54 and 154/55. In any case, from literature, 
inscriptions, and coins we have a splendid array of 


templum Agrippae, pons sud[p]licius; Fari restitutio, Cai[a]et- 
<a> e portus, Terracinensis portus restitutio, lavacrum Ostiense, 
Antiatium aquae ductus, templa Lanuviana. multas etiam civi- 
tates adiuvit pecunia, ut opera vel nova facerent vel vetera 
restituerunt, ita ut et magistratus adiuvare[n]t et senatores urbis 
ad functiones suas. 

56 See note 55. 

57 See note 55. 

58 Unless the special Annona issue (ANNONA AVG FELIX 
BMCEmp. IV p. 267, 1655, pl. 40, 1, and Introd. p. Ixxxvi) 
showing the lighthouse of Ostia is to be linked to this passage 
with confidence. The passage on Pius’ building activities was 
quoted in full in note 55 in order that the reader may evaluate 
it for himself. There will be those who will argue that the 
lighthouse at Ostia (Portus) was meant because only Italian 
towns appear in the passage; but if the lighthouse at Ostia was 
meant, why was “Fari restitutio” separated from “lavacrum 
Ostiense”? And, so far as I know, there have as yet been 
found no traces of Antonine work at Portus. 

591 do not, however, find reference to the passage from 
SHA Pius 8, 2-3 in H. Thiersch, Pharos Antike Islam und 
Occident (Leipzig 1909). On p. 11, however, he notes that 
the coins of Pius show no change in the Pharos. He also points 
out that on some coins of Pius a small serpent appears on the 
sail of the ship of Isis Pharia, apparently indicating the home 
port, as presumably do the wolf and twins represented twice 
on the sail of a ship on the famous Torlonia relief found at 
Portus. 
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evidence for an Antonine policy of harbor con- 
struction to which to add our coin of Pompeiopolis. 
It shows that Antoninus Pius was truly concerned 
for the harbors outside Italy as well as the Italian 
ports and in this respect he was continuing a Hadri- 
anic movement. It looks, moreover, as though a 
general plan of imperial harbor construction in the 
provinces, inspired by Hadrian and carried on by 
Antoninus Pius, was somehow being tied in with 
the history of the port of Ostia—itself recently ex- 
panded by Trajan, who also created a harbor at 
Centumcellae (Civitavecchia) and reconstructed the 
harbor at Ancona (CIL, IX, 5894). We seem to be 
in the full tide of a great movement of imperial 
scope the end purpose of which was to bring the 
eastern harbors closer to Rome and to one another. 
Since connections between harbor and harbor can 
be found in earlier tradition, there would be noth- 
ing inconsistent with tradition in our finding rela- 
tions between the various imperial harbors in the 
second century. For it is specifically stated that 
Claudius built the lighthouse at Ostia in imitation 
(the idea, not the exact form) of the Pharos at 
Alexandria,” and that the ship which brought 
Caligula’s obelisk to Rome and Vatican Hill was 
sunk by Claudius to form the base of the mole at 


Ostia on which the lighthouse was established.” 
These were the monumental links between Alex- 
andria and the first imperial port of Ostia. They 
were symbolic as well as practical links, reminding 


60 The interest of the emperors of the second century in 
adorning Ostia itself is clear from the city’s buildings and 
inscriptions and was noted long before the excavations had 
reached their present state (L. R. Taylor, The Cults of Ostia, 
p. 10). 

61 Suetonius, Claud. 20. 3: Portum Ostiae exstruxit circum- 
ducto dextra sinistraque brachio et ad introitum profundo iam 
solo mole obiecta; quam quo stabilius fundaret, navem ante 
demersit, qua magnus obeliscus ex Aegypto fuerat advectus, 
congestisque pilis superposuit altissimam turrem in exemplum 
Alexandrini Phari, ut ad nocturnos ignes cursum navigia dirig- 
erent. That the form was different is clear from the evidence 
of coins, tesserae, and sculptural reliefs. It is worth noting 
here for the relation of harbor to harbor and the influence of 
the Pharos (destroyed by an earthquake only in 1326) through- 
out the Mediterranean that Thiersch (supra note 59) p. 5, 
compares the Campanile of S. Marco at Venice to the Pharos 
and says that the first relics in S. Marco were brought from 
Alexandria to Venice. 

62 Suetonius, Claud. 20. 3; Pliny N.H. 16. 202. Pliny speaks 
of the wonderful fir which had provided the mast for this ship 
so fittingly immortalized by interment within the monumental 
harbor works. 

68 Cicero, de imperio Cn. Pompei, 33: “Pro di immortales! 
tantamne unius hominis incredibilis ac divina virtus tam brevi 
tempore lucem afferre rei publicae potuit, ut vos, qui modo 
ante ostium Tiberinum classem hostium videbatis, ii nunc 
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the Romans of their dependence on the grain supply 
from Egypt as well as on the delivery of that cargo 
in a safe port at home. Now we have already 
pointed out the similarity in form of the harbor 
god of Pompeiopolis and the deity lying within 
the harbor at Ostia as represented on our coin. 
This is the link between the imperial harbor at 
Ostia and the harbor of Pompeiopolis. We have no 
absolute certainty that the figures on the coins were 
real rather than symbolic, but just as imperial Rome 
borrowed the Pharos from Ptolemaic Alexandria, 
so the provincial city Pompeiopolis may have de- 
rived her harbor deity from the harbor of the im- 
perial capital, behaving by such an act with greater 
flattery toward the capital city than some of its 
ancestral pirates, who might well have been among 
the band which, as Cicero tells us, had made a 
raid on Ostia before Pompey put an end to their 
buccaneering.”* In any case, it remains a fact that 
the harbor gods of Ostia and Pompeiopolis were 
similar in concept, form, and position. That there 
might be a closer relation between harbors and gods 
than is obvious from the separate numismatic 
documents struck so far apart in time and space 
may be suggested by the fanciful but wholly prag- 
matic meeting of Tiber and Nile in the numismatic 
narrative of Alexandria in the year aD. 153/54.* 
The harbors saw the exchange of ideas as well as 
of goods, and it is clear from this single example 
that real truths of history may be derived from the 


nullam intra Oceani ostium pracdonem navem esse audiatis?” 
And just previously, “Nam quid ego Ostiense incommodum 
.... Querar....” In advocating the passage of the Manilian 
Law to extend Pompey’s power Cicero recalled the recent 
piratical depredations to which Pompey had put an end and 
expressed in brief and simple terms the basic importance of 
their harbors to the Romans: portus quibus vitam et spiritum 
ducitur; cf. H. M. Tomlinson in London River, “the sea keeps 
us going, the tidal river is London’s origin, life, and circula- 
tion.” So for New York the East River, particularly at full tide, 
may be thought of as a symbol of the interdependence of 
harbor and river in their function as water bridges joining land 
of supply to land of need. 

64 The close association between Ostia and Alexandria was 
noted by Lehmann, Hafenanlagen, p. 189. The following are 
some connections not mentioned in the text and chiefly later 
than the time of Antoninus Pius: the Serapacum at Portus was 
modelled on the great Serapaeum at Alexandria (L. R. Taylor, 
The Cults of Ostia, p. 74); Commodus sacrificed beside the 
lighthouse in the presence of the fleet and Serapis (pl. 14, 8, this 
paper), whose temple was close to the sea (Minucius Felix, 
Octavius, 2. 4); the head of the whole Alexandrian fleet, a 
neocoros of Serapis, made a dedication near Portus for the 
Salus of Septimius Severus, Caracalla, Julia Domna, and their 
whole house, and for the fair voyage of the whole fleet, and 
dated the dedication, moreover, by the prefecture of the 
annona (JG XIV, 917 = /1GRR I, 380). 
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fanciful representation of dramatic episodes in the 
life of the Empire on its coinage. 

Though Nero and Trajan brought the harbor of 
Rome to the imperial coinage issued in the West,®* 
it was apparently in the Antonine era, a period of 
harbor reconstruction, that harbors of the East be- 
gan to appear on the coinage in a form comparable 
to Nero’s type. These elaborate schemata of harbors 
on coins of the imperial period with their details 
of ships, lighthouses and statuary contrast sharply 
with the simple form of the harbor of Zancle on 
the early coins of that city, where the dolphin 
alone represents the sea within the encircling struc- 
ture or “sickle-shaped” band (pl. 13, 1 and 2). The 
Pompeiopolitan bronze of Antoninus Pius adds 
fresh evidence to the group of imperial coins which 
show us the schemata, the buildings, and the statues 
of harbors in the ancient Mediterranean world. It 
almost certainly confirms Lehmann’s dating of the 
harbor as not much later than Hadrian (Hafenan- 
lagen, p. 204: “wohl nicht viel spater”). It provides 
evidence which will be helpful in a study of the 
city’s dated coins as a group and for the study of 
dated coins in general. It contributes, moreover, 
through its reverse legend, on the one hand, and its 
obverse as a whole, on the other, to the tradition 
of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius in the East as re- 
vealed by the coins, and to the tradition of harbors 
as represented on all forms of ancient art. Finally, 
if confirmation were necessary, it would appear to 

65 In the late Empire Nero and Trajan are together associated 
with the port of Ostia on contorniates: the name and what is 
intended to be the portrait of the divine Trajan appears on 
the obverse, and Nero’s Ostia type is crudely imitated on the 
reverse (A. Alfoeldi, Die Kontorniaten, p. 52 and no. 395, pls. 
66, 9-11; 67, 1. For an example recently acquired by the Ameri- 
can Numismatic Society see Sammlung Apostolo Zeno Sale Cat., 
[Vienna 1956] pl. 8, 2634). 

66 The destruction of the ruins of the city through pilfering 
and vandalism was decried by traveler after traveler in the 
nineteenth century and reached a climax in the woeful tale told 
by R. Paribeni and P. Romanelli as a result of their visit in 
1913 (Monument Antichi, 23 [1914] cols. 87-90) when they 
found bits of two aqueducts, twenty-four columns flanking a 
road, and nomadic shepherds prepared to speed the destruction. 
In spite of the sad state of the ruins and the scarcity and poor 
condition of the inscriptions on the spot, trustworthy records 


show that dedications transcribed in the area or reported to 
have once been in the area were made by the people of Pom- 
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confirm the identification of the ruins visited by 
Sir Francis Beaufort and his expedition as the re- 
mains of the ancient city of Pompeiopolis, the 
erstwhile Soli.** Sir Francis’ plan (Karamania, ed. 
2, London 1818, p. 249) shows the remains of 
Pompeiopolis as the expedition found them (see 
note 11 and pl. 11, fig. 4)—a harbor closely re- 
sembling the form of the structure on our coin. 
We are told that the great beauty of the ancient 
harbor was the first thing that caught the eyes of 
the approaching English voyagers.*’ The magnifi- 
cent mole was reported to be fifty feet in thickness,” 
and from the noble structure a colonnade passed 
into the town. The site is now desolate. 

What further excavation might produce, and 
whether the sea or the sand might yet surrender 
any trace of the harbor’s statues, may well be left 
for future generations to discover. It does no harm, 
nevertheless, to hope that something more may 
come to light in our day,” if only a hoard of coins 
bearing perhaps new types, perhaps new dates. 
Meanwhile, I should appreciate receiving (c/o The 
American Numismatic Society, Broadway and 155th 
Street, New York 32, N.Y.) information about the 
coins of Pompeiopolis in public or private collec- 
tions, since I am compiling a catalogue of the issues 


of this city of the Roman period. 
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peiopolis. No traveler seems ever to have doubted the identity 
of the site, and we may, on the strength of the inscriptions 
found in situ or reported to have come from these ruins, leave 
their judgment unquestioned. Our coin, with its reproduction 
of the general plan of the harbor, supports that judgment. 

67 Beaufort, Karamania, p. 259. 

68 The width of the mole, according to Lehmann (p. 205) 
is to be explained by its having carried the city wall, which 
appears to have enclosed the harbor. 

69 Cf. K. Bittel, on p. 204 of the article cited in note 4: 
“Alle zusammen (bronze age finds on the southern coast of 
Asia Minor) entstammen fast durchweg Zufallsfunden und 
beweisen nur, wie aussichtsreich eine sorgfaltige archaologische 
Erforschung der Kiistengebiete ware, die bisher stets durch- 
widrige Umstande verhindert worden ist.” It is clear, then, that 
our hopes for further excavation at Pompeiopolis are shared by 
scholars interested in a period far more remote than the time of 
Roman domination. 
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Among its many issues which range in date from 
the Fifth Century s.c. to the end of the Republic, 
the bronze coinage of Sicily includes one particu- 
larly puzzling series which has not always received 
the attention it deserves.* The coins in question are 
characterized by a Latin legend on their reverse 
reading “Hispanorum,” and the two more usual 
types encountered combine a helmeted female head 
(probably an Athena) or an unidentified male head 
on the obverse, with a galloping horseman on the 
reverse.” These coins have been generally attributed 
to Sextus Pompey’s rule over Sicily which lasted 
from 43 B.c. till Pompey’s defeat at Naulochus in 


* The present article (a synopsis of a dissertation presented 
to the Department of Art and Archaeology of Princeton Uni- 
versity for Ph.D. candidacy) is a direct outcome of participation 
in two campaigns of the excavations at Serra Orlando sponsored 
by Princeton University. I am consequently greatly indebted to 
the Princeton Expedition for its generous permission to study 
and use its scientific material. My indebtedness to Professors 
Erik Sjéqvist and Richard Stillwell, the joint directors of the 
excavations, is also enormous. Both dissertation and article 
could not have come into being without their generous help and 
encouragement. Professor A. Raubitschek of the Department of 
Classics of Princeton University, as well as Professor L. West, 
and Professor A. Alféldi of the Institute for Advanced Study, in 
Princeton, have also given precious advice and support in this 
study, for which I am ever grateful to them. 

1 The only work dealing exclusively with the bronze currency 
of Sicily is E. Gabrici’s La monetazione del bronzo nella Sicilia 
antica (Palermo 1927). Margit Sarstrom examined in her Study 
in the Coinage of the Mamertines (Lund 1940) a special field 
of Sicilian bronze coinage. G. F. Hill, Coins of Ancient Sicily 
(1903) deals briefly with bronze coinage, including that of the 
Roman period. M. Bahrfeldt started in 1905 a closer investiga- 
tion of Romano-Sicilian bronzes: “Die rémisch-sicilischen 
Miinzen aus der Zeit der Republik,” in Revue Suisse de 
numismatique 12 (1905) 331-445, and “Eine Nachlese,” in 
Schweizerische numismatische Rundschau 24 (1927). His study 
is limited, however, to certain bronze issues of the first century 
B.c. which can be traced to Roman patronage because of their 
inscriptions, types, or weights. Otherwise, remarks on bronze 
coinage, particularly of the Roman period, are only made either 
en passant or as part of an over-all account of coinage of Sicily; 
see, for instance, A. Holm, “Geschichte des sicilischen Miinz- 
wesens,” in Vol. III of his Geschichte Siciliens im Alterthum 
(1870-1902) 543-741. 

2 The coins have been known since at least the seventeenth 
century, and they appear in several catalogues. See F. Paruta, 
La Sicilia descritta con medaglie e ristampata con aggiunta da 
Leonardo Agostini (Lyons 1697) 73-74; J. Eckhel, Doctrina 
numorum veterum, Pars 1, Vol. 1 (1792) 11; D. Sestini, 
Descrizione delle medaglie ispane nel Museo Hedervariano 
(Florence 1818) 1-2; T. E. Mionnet, Description des médailles 
antiques grecques et romaines (Paris 1819) Supplément 1, p. 1; 
A. Heiss, “Notes sur les monnaies de bronze avec la légende 
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36 s.c.2 The interpretation of the curious reverse 
legend assumed the presence of Spanish troops in 
Pompey’s armies, an assumption based on the 
known loyalty of Spain toward the sons of Pompey 
the Great. There was, however, never any reason 
to doubt the Sicilian origin of these coins, in spite 
of their legend, since, to the best of our knowledge, 
none was ever actually found on Spanish soil or 
anywhere else outside of Sicily.* 

In the course of the nineteenth century, and even 
before, coins of this type appeared in several cata- 
logues or numismatic textbooks as mere curiosities, 
and they received rather strange interpretations.’ 


Hispanorum” in Annuaire de la Société francaise de numis- 
matique et d’archéologie, Tome III lére partie (1868) 278-281; 
A. Heiss, Description générale des monnaies antiques de 
l’Espagne (Paris 1870) 441; G. F. Hill, Coins of ancient Sicily 
(London 1903) 226; A. Holm, “Geschichte des sicilischen 
Miinzwesens,” in Geschichte Siciliens im Alterthum Ill (Leipzig 
1870-1902) 463; G. Froehner, “Un nouveau légat de Sicile” 
in Revue numismatique, 4¢me série, 12 (1908) 15-17; H. Wil- 
lers, Geschichte der rémischen Kupferprigung (Leipzig-Berlin 
1909) 98; H. A. Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the 
British Museum Il (London 1910) 509 n. 1 and 562 nm. 1; 
G. Heuten, “Les divinités capitolines en Espagne” 2¢me partie, 
in Revue belge de philologie et d'histoire 14 (1935) 7133 
J. Améros, “Siracusa y las monedas del Levante Espafiol,” 
in Rassegna Monetaria, anno 33, No. 9 (1936) 448; E. Scra- 
muzza, Economic Survey of Ancient Rome Ill, Sicily (Baltimore 
1937); M. Grant, From Imperium to Auctoritas (Cambridge 
1946) 29-31; E. A. Sydenham, The Roman Republican Coinage 
(London 1952) 214; most of these items are passing references 
or mere references to the coins without comments. 

8 Sextus Pompey made himself master of Sicily in the winter 
of 43 B.c. with the help of a large fleet. During seven years, 
he held sway over the island, keeping corn supplies from 
being shipped to Rome, and making incursions upon the coast 
of Italy. He was defeated by Agrippa at Naulochus, in the 
autumn of 36 B.c.; see M. Hadas, Sextus Pompey (New York 
1930). 

* Most of the coins were found in Sicily, as their presence in 
Sicilian collections and museums indicates. As to the coins in 
collections outside Sicily and Italy, their provenance or the 
place where they may have been purchased are not recorded. 
Two specimens exist in Spain (see footnote 13) but this does 
not indicate in any way their discovery in Spain if one considers 
the possibility that the coins might well have been purchased 
in Sicily, in view of the close political ties between Spain and 
Sicily during the Renaissance and in later times. 

5 FP. Paruta, La Sicilia descritta con medaglie (Lyons 1697) 
73-74, thought that the coins went back to the conquest of 
Sicily by the Sicani who came from Spain in prehistoric times, 
and that the male head on one of the types represented King 
Sicanus or Cocalus. Sestini (op.cit., 1-2) claimed to have read 
IIANORMOS SIC retrograde on the obverse of one specimen 
of Type 2 (male head/horseman)! The other catalogues where 
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Alois Heiss seems to have been the first to tie the 
coins to Sextus Pompey and to connect their “His- 
panorum” legend with the Iberian elements in 
Pompey’s armies.* In 1908, Gustave Froehner dealt 
briefly with the issue in a short article, and suggested 
a reading for the inscription which appeared along- 
side the male head of one of the two main types. 
He believed that the letters read L. IVNI. LEG. 
SIC., and he concluded that they identified the 
head ‘as that of a legate of Sextus Pompey,’ who 
was in charge of minting coins for Pompeian troops. 
Before Froehner, Holm and Hill, along with 
Grueber, accepted the connection of the coins-with 
Sextus Pompey.’ The most recent treatment of the 
coins occurs in Michael Grant’s From Imperium to 
Auctoritas (Cambridge 1946). Grant dealt in two 
paragraphs®® with the Hispanorum issues, separat- 
ing the two main types into two mints, and ascrib- 
ing the Athena/Horseman to Syracuse, the Male 
head (also accepted as L. Iunius, legate of Sextus 
Pompey)/ Horseman to Panormus. Only H. Wil- 
lers disagreed in 1909 with Heiss’ theory of the con- 
nection of the coins with Pompey.’ He expressed 
the opinion, on purely stylistic grounds, that the 
coins must have been struck around 100 B.c. 

The Athena or male head/Horseman are not the 
only two coin types known bearing the legend 
Hispanorum; several other smaller and much less 
common types occur, and are represented in various 
European and American collections.** Generally 
speaking the Hispanorum coins, including the two 


the Hispanorum series are listed are: J. Eckhel, Doctrina 


numorum veterum, Pars 1, Vol. 1 (1792) 11; D. Sestini, 
Descrizione delle medaglie ispane nel Museo Hedervariano 
(Florence 1818) 1-2; T. E. Mionnet, Description des médailles 
antiques grecques et romaines (Paris 1819) Supplément 1 p. 1; 
A. Heiss, Description générale des monnaies antiques de l’Espagne 
(Paris 1870) 441 (although listing the coins in a book devoted 
to Spanish coinage, A. Heiss recognizes their Sicilian origin). 

6 A. Heiss, “Note sur les monnaies de bronze avec la légende 
Hispanorum,” in Annuaire de la Société francaise de numis- 
matique et d’archéologie, Tome III, lére partie (1868) 279-281. 

7G. Froehner, “Un nouveau légat de Sicile,” Revue numis- 
matique, 4eme série, Vol. 12 (1908) 15-17. 

8 Possibly the L. Iunius Silanus who was a candidate in the 
consular elections of 21 B.c. 

8A. Holm, Geschichte Siciliens im Alterthum, Ml (Leipzig 
1870-1902) 463; G. F. Hill, Coims of Ancient Sicily (London 
1903) 226; Grueber, Coins of the Roman Republic in the British 
Museum II (London 1910) 509, n. 1 and 562, n. 1. 

10M. Grant, op.cit., 29-31. 

11H. Willers, Geschichte der riémischen Kupferprigung (Leip- 
zig-Berlin 1909) 98. 

12 One coin represents a Jupiter head to the right combined 
with a Pegasus (Type 3), another a Diana (?) to the left with 
a Victoria (Type 4), a third an Athena with an apex (Type 5) 
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main types, are far from numerous; about 122 
specimens only are known from various numis- 
matic collections.’* The provenance of most of these 
coins is unknown, but it is very likely that they 
were found in Sicily."* The presence of two speci- 
mens in Spanish collections,** on the other hand, 
is probably the result of some Spanish collector’s 
curiosity in coins with the legend Hispanorum. The 
largest single group of these coins was found in the 
course of the first two campaigns of the excavations 
sponsored by Princeton University on the Sicilian 
site known. as Serra Orlando, near Aidone. In all, 
198 coins of this type were discovered, and the 
majority of them was found in such a context that 
it soon became evident that the re-examination of 
the Hispanorum coins, and particularly of their 
date, was imperative. At the same time, speculation 
about the origin or the mint of the coins could 
hardly be avoided.*® The discussion of these prob- 
lems in the present article is of a somewhat pre- 
liminary character, for the continued excavations 
at Serra Orlando and the almost certain discovery 
of other coins of this series make a definitive ac- 
count impossible.** 

The Hispanorum coins found at Serra Orlando 
contain examples of all the six types described 
earlier (footnote 12) with Types 1 and 2 most fre- 
quently represented.'* One new type (Type 7) was 
uncovered in the excavations and must be added to 
the series:’® its obverse is occupied by a laureate, 
bearded head, undoubtedly a Jupiter; the reverse is 


and, finally, a young laureate male head to the right is com- 
bined with an apex (Type 6). 

18 The Museo Nazionale of Palermo owns 26 specimens, the 
Museo Archeologico of Syracuse, 22, the Hispanic Society in 
New York, 17, the Museo Nazionale of Naples, 13, the British 
Museum, 13, the American Numismatic Society, 7, the Royal 
Collections of Coins and Medals of the Danish National Museum 
in Copenhagen, 5, the Staatliche Miinzsammlung in Munich, 5, 
the Cabinet des médailles of the Bibliothtque Nationale, 4, the 
Bundessammlung von Medaillen, Miinzen und Geldzeichen of 
Vienna, 4, the Fitzwilliam Museum and the McClean Collection 
in Cambridge, 2, the Hunterian Collection, 1, the collection of 
the University of Catania, 1, the Museo Arqueolégico Nacional 
of Madrid, 1, and the Yriarte collection of Madrid, 1. 

14 See footnote 3. 

15 The Museo Arqueolédgico and the Yriarte collection of 
Madrid each own one specimen of the Athena/Horseman type. 

16 These problems were considered in a dissertation presented 
to the Faculty of Princeton University for the Ph.D. degree in 
Classical Archaeology in September 1957. 

17 Over seventy-five specimens at least have been found in the 
early part of the 1957 campaign at Serra Orlando. 

18 For the sake of convenience, the Athena/Horseman issue 
is referred to as Type 1, the male head/horseman as Type 2. 

19 See footnotes 11 and 49. 
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an eagle with its head turned right and its wings 
spread out. It would seem that the bird is clutching 
a snake in its claws, while the reptile strikes up- 
wards towards the head of the eagle, attempting to 
loosen its grip. At least three specimens of this 
type were found. The value of the Hispanorum 
coins from Serra Orlando consists also in the cir- 
cumstances of their discovery which caused the re- 
opening of the question of their date. Although a 
careful re-examination of the previously known 
coins could have resulted in a redating, the crucial 
and clear evidence suggesting a date in a period 
considerably earlier than Sextus Pompey is only 
now available through the excavations. 

The work at Serra Orlando concentrated, in the 
course of both the 1955 and 1956 campaigns on a 
public area or agora of considerable size.*® Accord- 
ing to the excavators the original plan and layout of 
the market area, including the curious polygonal 
steps at its center, belong to the late fourth and early 
third centuries B.c. There was apparently a period 
of interruption of the building activity in the later 
third century which is to be connected with the 
Second Punic War and the definitive establish- 
ment of Roman rule over the whole of Sicily. A 
revival of building and commercial activities seems 
to have taken place in the first half of the second 
century; to this period would belong the erection 
of a Central Market in the middle of the agora 
area which had been originally without any build- 
ing of importance. The excavators believe that the 
“earliest date for the construction of the (central) 
market should be placed not earlier than 200 B.c., 
soon after the advent of Roman power.”* In the case 
of the shops in the northern corner, it appears that 
they were still in use in the first half of the first 
century B.c. It is especially in constructions and 
stratifications belonging to the second period of 
activity at Serra Orlando that a great number of 
Hispanorum coins were found, and this fact re- 
quires a re-examination of the date of the whole 
series. The Central Market in particular yielded 
a great quantity of these coins, along with several 
Roman silver issues. The majority of the other 
bronze coins represented were third century Syra- 

20 The area covered measures approximately 250 x 150 m. A 
preliminary report of the first two seasons of excavations by 
R. Stillwell and E. Sjéqvist appeared in AJA 61 (1957) 151-159. 

21 op.cit., 155. 

22 The pottery fragments included shallow matt-black-glazed 


bowls of the “Calenian” variety, probably a local product, fusi- 
form unguentaria of the second century, and lamps datable also 


cusan issues, late third century Mamertine coins, 
and second-first century coins of Catana. The pot- 
tery and other accompanying material is consistent 
with the date given by the coins, particularly by the 
Roman denarii which all belong to the second half 
of the second and the early part of the first cen- 
turies.”* In one significant instance, a Hispanorum 
coin and a denarius of Sextus Pompeius Fostlus 
(dated between 133 and 126 B.c.) were found lodged 
within the footing of the walls of adjoining shops. 
Since neither coin was very much worn, one may 
conclude that they were used and lost at about 
the same time and that the Hispanorum coin in 
question was struck about 125 B.c. Moreover, the 
great number of such coins discovered at floor-level 
in all the shops of the Central Market, together with 
various earlier issues still in circulation, indicates 
that these coins were in use at the peak of activity 
of the shops, which, according to Professor Sjéqvist, 
flourished in the second half of the second century 
s.c. Similar evidence is provided by shops built at 
about the same time as the central market in the 
northern corner of the agora. The majority of the 
coins from this area, found at floor-level and even 
slightly below, were of the late third, second, and 
early first centuries B.c., again confirming the ex- 
cavator’s belief that these tabernae were erected and 
in full use in the course of the second century. 
Finally, in the area south of the monumental, po- 
lygonal steps, the lower parts of which were silted 
up in the late third century B.c., at least four His- 
panorum coins were brought to light in the earth 
which accumulated on top of the alluvial sand that 
buried the steps. Once again, the accompanying 
coins and pottery support the second century date 
suggested by other considerations. In short, the ex- 
istence of the Hispanorum issues by the latter part 
of the second century is proven beyond any reasona- 
ble doubt. 

If one re-examines the coins on the basis of style, 
one comes to the same conclusions which are sug- 
gested by the archaeological evidence. In fact, H. 
Willers’ interpretation is strikingly confirmed.* 
The scarcity of studies in late Sicilian bronze coin- 
age makes general conclusions difficult. It is true 
in the second and early first centuries B.c. 

28H. Willers, Geschichte der rémische Kupferprigung, p. 98, 
says: “. . . Man pflegt ihm (i.e. Sextus Pompeius) allerdings 
auch eine kleine Gruppe von Kupfermiinzen zuzuweisen . . . 
Sextus hat diese Miinzen also gewiss nicht schlagen lassen: ihr 


schéner Stil weist vielmehr in eine frithere Zeit, etwa gegen 
soo Cor...” 
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that the Hispanorum series could not compete with 
the earlier masterpieces engraved by Sicilian die- 
cutters. However, except for Types 2 and 3 (Jupi- 
ter/Pegasus) which, when worn, may look some- 
what crude, the remaining issues are often so fine 
‘as to merit Willers’ calling them eine schéne kleine 
Gruppe.* Grant attributes the “artistic execution” 
of Types 1 (Athena/Horseman) to a “deliberate” 
“{mitation of coins of Hiero II” and to “mere archa- 
ism”!?® Comparable numismatic material from 
Eastern Sicily and Southern Italy, in spite of the 
chronological uncertainties surrounding some of 
these parallels, all belong to the second century and 
to the early first century. Indeed, if one takes each 
of the seven Hispanorum types individually, there 
are more third and second century coins to which 
they show certain affinities than later first century 
issues which could support the earlier theory of a 
mid-first century B.c. date for the series. 

The most striking resemblance to the Athena on 
the obverse of Type 1 is found on a denarius of the 
last quarter of the second century. The head on the 
Roman coin represents Roma, as the inscription 
asserts, but the general appearance of the figure, the 
well-rounded helmet and rather elongated neck, 
are all treated in a fashion similar to that of the 
Hispanorum Athena. This denarius has been dated 
by numismatists within, for instance, the period 
from 114 to ca. go B.c.; Sydenham”® places the coin 
between 110 and roo and thinks that it originated 
in Central Italy. Evidently the winged, crested 
Corinthian helmet with the pointed visor is a 
novelty in the representation of Roma, but typo- 
logically speaking, one encounters several heads of 
this type, with a similar helmet, on coins from 
Southern Italy and Sicily. One wonders, therefore, 
whether Magna Graecia rather than Sydenham’s 
Central Italy would not be a better place of origin 
for these denarii. A didrachm of Cales dated in the 
late fourth or early third century (334-268 B.c.) 
and certain gold and silver issues struck by the 
Syracusan democracy between 215 and 212 B.c. 
show some general similarities, although the physi- 

24 See footnote 23. 

25 M. Grant, op.cit., 30. 

26 Sydenham, The Roman Republican Coinage, 67. 

27 All are represented in S. W. Grost, Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Catalogue of the McClean Collection of Greek Coins, Vol. 1 
(Cambridge 1923). Cales: p. 28; pl. 10, 1-4; Tauromenium: p. 
356; pl. 109, 6-8; Caelia, p. 60, pl. 17, 7-12; Hyria: p. 61; 
pl. 17, 16; Luceria; p. 61, pl. 17, 17. Vibo Valentia: p. 211; 
pl. 56, 16-17: Tarentum: p. 103; pl. 27, 11, 12-13 and 16. 

28In the shops of the central market, a few specimens of the 
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ognomy of their Athenas lacks the more trenchant 
features on the denarii and is, as could be expected, 
more classical and Greek in tone. The same holds 
true for the obverse Athena of several bronze issues 
of Tauromenium in the Roman period (i.e. post 
212 B.c.) and of certain South Italian cities under 
Roman rule such as Caelia, Hyria, Luceria, Vibo 
Valentia, not to mention some third century Taren- 
tine diobols.? In short, if the obverse of the denarius 
is an innovation for Roman coinage, it was already 
current in Magna Graecia before the striking is- 
suance of the denarius; this suggests that the die- 
cutter of the Hispanorum Athena was influenced 
either by the South Italian or the Roman types. In 
fact, it is possible to distinguish at least four different 
dies for the Athena head, which indicate a certain 
stylistic development characterized by an increas- 
ing trend towards simplification of the lines; it is 
probable, therefore, that there was a certain interval 
between the first and the last of these variants. The 
last die differs enough from the other three in de- 
tails (such as symbols and monograms), though 
perfectly identical in both obverse and reverse de- 
signs, to recommend a later date. One cannot ex- 
pect help in this matter from the archaeological 
evidence, but the chronological differentiation of 
the four dies seems to be supported by the excava- 
tions.”* The study of Types 2 and 3” shows clearly 
a simplification, if not deterioration, of the engrav- 
ing which may indicate a slightly later date for 
these issues in the relative chronology of the series. 
There can be little doubt that the male head on the 
obverse of Type 2 is a portrait. This is suggested 
by the inscription which Froehner read as L. IVNI 
LEG. SIC.*° His interpretation is unfortunately in- 
correct. First of all, the direction of his reading, 
starting on the right side (L. IVNI) and continu- 
ing on the left side from the top down (LEG. SIC) 
seems rather unusual. The inscription evidently 
begins on the left side and continues on the right 
side. Unfortunately, none of the coins from Serra 
Orlando (nor any of the previously known speci- 
mens) is well enough preserved to allow at present 
first three dies occurred either (as in one case) in the footing 
of the walls, or at the very bottom of the floor-level, while a 
great number of coins of the last die-type was found at a higher 
level of the floor. 

29 Types 2 and 3 were unquestionably engraved by the same 
die-cutter. The treatment of both heads of the obverses and the 
handling of the horse of the reverse of Type 2 and the Pegasus 
of the reverse of Type 3 are very similar. Moreover, both coins 


probably bear the same inscription on their obverses. 
30 Froehner, op.cit., 16. 
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a certain reading for the whole inscription. Froeh- 
ner’s interpretation, however, is definitely to be re- 
jected. In fact, only a few of the letters of his “L. 
IVNI LEG. SIC.” can be said to be correctly read. 
Moreover in one or two exemplars of Type 2, as 
well as on some coins of Type 3 (which has most 
probably the same legend on its obverse), the sur- 
face where the “LE” of the “LEG. SIC.” should 
have been visible, if one believed Froehner, is 
clearly uninscribed. “C. SIC” can be confidently 
read, on the other hand. Consequently, the inscrip- 
tion probably begins “C. SIC. »” but the let- 
ters on the right side do not allow a positive read- 
ing. An identification of the person is evidently 
impossible. The importance of this inscription 
hardly needs to be emphasized, as it could well 
assist in the solution of the “Hispanorum” prob- 
lem. One can only hope that a coin in better condi- 
tion may turn up in future excavations.** 

The association of a male head and a charging 
rider (Type 2), on obverse and reverse, is not a 
rarity among coins. It occurs on a very common 
bronze issue of Hieron II, the obverse of which is 
thought to contain a portrait of the Syracusan 
monarch. On the other hand, a male head and a 
horseman appear on many bronze and silver issues 
of Spain, particularly Hispania Citerior during the 
second and first centuries 8.c.** This coincidence 
together with the presence of the legend Hispano- 
rum on the reverse of our coins is evidently thought- 
provoking. One cannot, however, connect the coins 
directly with the Iberian peninsula for several rea- 
sons. First of all, no specimen of Type 2 was found 
in Spain or even exists, to our knowledge, in 
Spanish collections.** Moreover, no other type of 
the Hispanorum series presents any close analogy 
to the coinage of Spain proper. The Iberian type 
of the Male head/Horseman has itself been con- 
nected by some scholars with the Hieron II bronze 
issues already mentioned.** The possibility of such 

31 Frochner’s is illustrated by two drawings of the obverse of 
Type 2, with his reading restored on the coin. He does not 
indicate, unfortunately, from what collection the specimens in 
question are taken. Other readings for the right hand part of 
the inscription include . . . “ANA” by Macdonald on the sole 
specimen of the Hunterian collection (Greek Coins in the 
Hunterian Collection, Vol. 1, 258; pl. xix, 3) and the preposter- 
ous ITANORMOS SIC, retrograde, suggested by Sestini (op.cit., 
2). 

: A. Heiss, Description générale des monnaies antiques de 
lEspagne (Paris 1870); G. F. Hill, Notes on the ancient coinage 


of Hispania Citerior, Numismatic notes and monographs of the 
American Numismatic Society, No. 50 (1931). 


an involved interrelationship for Type 2 is too 
tenuous to allow any clear conclusions although it 
is difficult to deny the similarity of the various types 
involved. There exists some affinity between the 
head on the obverse of Type 2 and the head of 
Ares on the obverse of certain Mamertine issues of 
the third century s.c.,*° and the heads on obverses 
of two denarii, one of L. Memmius (ca. 109 B.c.) 
and the second (a helmeted Mars) of Q. Lutatius 
Cerco (ca. 106).** It so happens that the mint of 
these Roman coins was probably either in Sicily or 
in Southern Italy. While the technique of the en- 
graving on the Hispanorum coins is less skillful, 
the profiles on all the obverses in question and 
particularly the curved eyebrow (which recalls 
Pergamene art) show definite similarities. 

The common reverse of Types 1 and 2 (the 
figure of a horseman galloping to the right, holding 
a spear in rest) is too small to allow close compari- 
son with other similar coins.** The same general 
type occurs, with certain differences in details, on 
several earlier Sicilian issues, such as a silver Litra 
of Morgantina, from the fifth century Bc. an 
Agathoclean bronze coin struck between 310-308 
B.c. (there also combined with an Athena on the 
obverse), and finally the Hieron II bronze coins 
mentioned before.** There is no doubt that the 
horseman is iconographically significant in the case 
of the Hispanorum series. Its presence on the two 
most common types (1 and 2) indicates clearly some 
deliberate purpose; evidently, the authority which 
struck the coins, ie. the Hispani (or their ances- 
tors!) were skilled horsemen and fighters on horse- 
back, a fact which they chose to publicize on their 
currency. The significance of this interpretation 
will be emphasized and explained below. 

The remaining types of the Hispanorum series 
can be compared with both earlier and contem- 
porary issues (i.e. of the second century B.c.). The 
obverse of Type 3 finds parallels on two Syracusan 

83 The two Hispanorum coins already noted as being in two 
Spanish collections (see footnote 13) are both Type 1 specimens. 

34G. F. Hill, op.cit., 42-43. 

85M. Siarstrém, A Study in the Coinage of the Mamertines 
(Lund 1940) Series Il, Group A, p. 1 m-v. 

86 Sydenham, op.cit., 174-175, nos. 558 and 559. 

87 The horseman seems to wear a short tunic and a crested 


helmet; he holds the spear in his right hand. His chlamys flies 
back in the wind. 

88 Morgantina litra, Monnaies grecques antiques, Jameson 
Collection, p. 142; pl. xxxu, 663. Syracuse: Agathocles bronze 
coin: Gabrici, La monetazione ... , pl. v, 9. Hieron II coin: 
idem, pl. v, 20. 
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bronze issues of the Roman period as well as on 
some early first century Romano-Sicilian bronze 
coins: these and their Panormitan derivatives were 
studied by M. Bahrfeldt, as already stated.** On the 
other hand, there is a certain similarity between 
the Jupiter of the Hispanorum Type 3 and that on 
the obverse of certain dies of the early second 
century B.c. Roman Victoriati (again struck accord- 
ing to general agreement in Southern Italy).*° 
The Diana of Type 4 is closely related to a 
similar female head on the obverse of a Centuripae 
bronze** coin of the Roman period: both have two 
symbols, a bow and quiver, which identify the 
figure. The same design appears, in a more elabo- 
rate and elegant engraving, on the obverse of a 
denarius of M. Aemilius Lepidus of ca. 109 B.c.** 
The Nike or Victory of the reverse is an almost 
exact reproduction of the motif on the reverse of a 
Mamertine issue dated about the middle of the 
second century.** In turn, the Mamertine type, 
a variant of the trophy-crowning Nike, is akin to 
earlier or contemporary Bruttian and South Italian 
coins** which also probably influenced the creation 
of the victoriatus reverse.** Types 5 and 6 must be 
examined together since they happen to share a 
common reverse design of an apex. This unusual 


motif, perhaps because of its very uniqueness, can- 
not be easily interpreted. For the apex had un- 
doubtedly a significance of its own and, in addition 
to the Latin of the inscription, this thoroughly 
Roman priestly headgear is the most obvious indi- 
cation that the series originated in a city under 


89 See footnote 1. 

49 Sydenham, op.cit., 11, pl. 15. 

41 Gabrici, op.cit., pl. vi, 38. 

42 Sydenham, op.cit., 74, 558; pl. 19. 

48 Sarstrom, op.cit., 33, pls. XLVI & XLVI. 

44 There are several issues of Petelia, and the Bruttii, includ- 
ing the well-known Nike of Terina that utilize the Nike figure, 
standing or seated, with a wreath or some other object in her 
hand. See Grose, Fitzwilliam M: , op.cit., pls. 49, 58, 62. 

45 Sydenham, op.cit., 11, pl. 15. 

46 The obverses of the Syracusan bronzes represent the head 
of Apollo, long-haired and laureate, in the one case to the left, 
in the other to the right. Well-preserved specimens are lacking 
among those illustrated in various catalogues; see Grose, Fitz- 
william Museum, op.cit., 35, pl. 108, 7; Gabrici, op.cit., 186, 
pl. rx, 16. Some, like Froehner (op.cit., 17) saw a Q. on the 
Syracusan bronzes, and assumed that it referred to the quaestor. 

47 The coins on which the apex appears as part of the reverse 
design are: 1) a denarius of C. Julius Caesar, ca. 54-51 B.c., 
Sydenham, op.cit., p. 167, 1006; 2) denarii and quinarii of M. 
Antony ca. 43, Syd. p. 188, 1156; 3) a denarius of Cn. Domitius 
Calvinus, ca. 39-37, Syd. p. 212, 1358; 4) a denarius of L. 
Mussidius, ca. 32, Syd. p. 181, 1096; 5) a quinarius of Q. 
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Roman rule. Two parallel cases exist in which an 
apex is represented on reverses, and their similarity 
to Types 5 and 6 is so striking that one can con- 
clude that all these coins are contemporary and that 
they were probably engraved by the same die-cutter. 
The issues in question are Syracusan bronze coins*® 
from the Roman period on which the legend is 
arranged around the apex YT-PA-KOZ-ION (di- 
vided in two registers precisely like the HIS-PA- 
NOR-VM of Type 5) and =TPAKO-ION (just 
like the HISPA-NORVM of Type 6). Unfortu- 
nately, it is at present impossible to connect the 
apex on either the Hispanorum or the Syracusan 
coins with any known event or individual, or with 
any known Roman coin. Indeed, the apex never 
appears alone on any Roman issue. Whenever it 
does occur, however, it is only in association with 
other priestly and religious implements such as the 
securis, the aspergillum or simpulum.’ The apex 
is also found, as a monogram or as an additional 
symbol, on an early denarius from ca. 187-175 B.c.,** 
together with other signs or symbols, such as the 
ear of corn or the securis. In none of these cases 
has it been possible to ascertain the significance 
of the apex, whether it stands as the badge of some 
gens or as a purely Roman symbol, alluding to the 
sacred character of some magistrate’s office.*® 

The reverse motif of Type 7 (eagle and snake) 
is more interesting than the Jupiter head of its ob- 
verse. The latter, however, is far better engraved 
than the Jupiter of Type 3, a fact which is not al- 
ways evident because of the rarity of the coins of 
Caepio Brutus and L. Sestius, 43-42, Syd. p. 202, 1292. In all 
these cases, the apex is not in the center of the composition, but 
is represented with other symbols or tools. 

48 As an additional symbol the apex appears: a) with a ham- 
mer, under the Dioscuri of the reverse of the denarius just 
mentioned Syd. p. 16, 150; b) on the left of the Roma head on 
the obverse of a denarius of L. Postumius Albinus, 125-120 B.c., 
Syd. p. 56, 472; c) behind the Roma head on a denarius of Q. 
Quinctius (Flaminius), ca. 119-110, Syd. p. 62, 505; d) on the 
reverse of a denarius of C. Egnatius Maxsumus, ca. 73, Syd. 
p. 129, 786; e) on the left of the Libertas of the observe of a 
denarius of L. Farsuleius Mensor, ca. 73, Syd. p. 130, 789; 
f) on the left of the Saturn on the obv. of a denarius of (M. 
Nonius) Sufenas, ca. 63-62, Syd. p. 184, 885; g) with an ear of 
corn on the rev. of a denarius of L. Valerius Flaccus 103 B.c., 
Syd. p. 76, 565; h) with a Uituus on the obv. of a denarius of 
P. Sepullius Macer, ca. 44 B.c., Syd. p. 79, 1075. 

49 Sydenham, op.cit., 16, wondered if these symbols such as 
“the apex (flamen’s cap) and hammer, or mallet might not be 
punning allusions to moneyers’ names such as Flaminius or 
Flamininus and Tuditanus (from tudes) or Malleolus (from 


malleus)”; but as he himself admitted, this is “pure conjecture,” 
and a dangerous one too! 
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this type and the absence of well-preserved speci- 
mens.” The head is similar to the Zeus on the 
obverse of several Mamertine issues of the late 
third and the early second centuries.** The reverse 
design is rare among coins: the eagle attacking or 
devouring a prey occurs often enough among the 
coins of some Sicilian cities as, for instance, on 
the well-known coins of Akragas which show an 
eagle or eagles devouring a hare (fifth century B.c.). 
The eagle and the snake are found less frequently 
in the western Mediterranean numismatic reper- 
tory.”* The two animals are associated however, on a 
few Sicilian issues, particularly on two bronze issues 
of the cities of Herbessus and Morgantina, both 
dated ca. 340 8.c. The example from Morgantina is 
especially worth examining because it, too, portrays 
an eagle (to the left) with wings spread holding a 
snake in its claws. The snake strikes upward 
toward the head of the bird. The interpretation of 
both the Herbessus coin, whose design is some- 
what different,** and the Morgantina coins has 
been connected with the participation of these two 
cities in the campaigns of Timoleon: the eagle and 
the snake are thought to refer to an incident ob- 
served by the soothsayers on the eve of the battle 
at the Crimisus and interpreted as a sign of vic- 
tory."* The similarities between the designs on the 
Morgantina and the Hispanorum coins must not be 
disregarded, because the composition is too unique 
to be repeated by pure coincidence. Indeed, this 
contact of the Hispanorum coins with Morgantina 
will prove to be very significant. 

The obvious problem that must be faced, once 
the second century date of the Hispanorum coins 
has been convincingly established, is the explana- 
tion of the presence of Hispani on Sicilian soil in 
Roman times. The alleged influx of Spaniards with 
Sextus Pompey is not the first contact between the 
two countries. If one leaves aside the prehistoric 
period,*® one finds numerous occasions when 
Iberians were in Sicily, mainly because of the 

50 The only specimen known of this type besides the three 
uncovered in Serra Orlando, is in the collection of the Hispanic 
Society in New York. This type is unknown to Gabrici, nor does 
anyone seem to have been aware of its existence. 

51M. Sarstrém, opf.cit., 121, Series XVI, Group A. 

52In Greece itself, the coins of Elis are naturally the most 
obvious instance of the eagle and snake motif on the reverse. 

58 The Herbessus reverse shows the eagle, wings closed, stand- 
ing right, but its head turned left, looking back at a curling 
snake; see Gabrici, op.cit., pl. m1, 10. 


54 The incident is related by Plutarch, Timoleon 26. A. J. 
Evans, “Contributions to Sicilian Numismatics,” in Numis- 
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Carthaginians’ foothold in both countries. The 
excellent military qualities of the Spaniards, par- 
ticularly their skill as horsemen, made their use 
as mercenaries highly desirable. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find many references in Diodorus 
Siculus to the use of Iberian mercenaries by the 
Carthaginians in Sicily during their various con- 
flicts with the Greeks. The examples begin with 
Himera in 480 8.c. (Diodorus 11. 1.5) and continue 
through the fourth century. In the course of the 
First Punic War, Spanish auxiliaries were probably 
utilized even by Hieron II, for his grandson and 
brief successor, Hieronymus, is said by Livy (24. 
24) to have had Hispanorumque auxiliares during 
the Second Punic War. Furthermore, in the course 
of this war, the contingent of Iberian mercenaries 
in the Carthaginian armies grew in size, as Punic 
power increased in Spain. Hannibal, when he in- 
vaded Italy, included many Spaniards in his forces 
(Livy 23.46.6-7; 24.47.11) and even the Romans 
started to employ them in their need for fighting 
men, especially horsemen, after Cannae: indeed, 
many Spaniards passed over voluntarily to the 
Roman side (or were persuaded to do so) on many 
an occasion (Livy 23.46.7; 24.49.7-8). In 212 B.c. 
in the course of the siege of Syracuse by Marcellus, 
there were apparently Iberian auxiliaries®* within 
the city (Livy 25.30.1). One of their officers by the 
name of Moericus was won over to the Roman 
cause during the final assault and he opened 
Achradina to the besiegers (Livy 25.30). The 
reward of Moericus was by no means small: he 
participated in the triumphal processions of Mar- 
cellus on the Alban Mount and later in Rome, and 
he was granted citizenship and 500 iugera of land. 
Livy adds (26.21.9-13) that to Moericus and his 
loyal Spaniards were promised ex senatus consulto 
a city and its territory from among those com- 
munities that had shown themselves treacherous 
to Rome. In 211 B.c., the Carthaginians made a 
last attempt at an invasion of Eastern Sicily; many 
matic Chronicle 14, 3rd series (1894) 233-237 comments on 
these issues. 

55 The Sicani were according to tradition the earlier in- 
habitants of Sicily and were driven to the western part of the 
island by the Siculi who came from Italy. The Sicani are be- 
lieved by some scholars, like Freeman (History of Sicily 1 [Ox- 
ford 1891] 472-494) to have come from Spain, this on the basis 
of Thucydides (6.2) and Philistus, echoed by Diodorus (5.6). Ac- 
cording to Diodorus, Timaeus rejected this theory and con- 
tended that the Sicani were an autochthonous population. 


5€ Probably the same as those mentioned by Livy as being 
among Hieronymus’ forces (24.24). 
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cities opened their gates to them, among them the 
town of Murgentia®’ or Morgantina. M. Cornelius 
Cethegus the praetor crushed the rebellious cities, 
and according to Livy (26.21.17) .. . “atque ex iis 
Murgentiam Hispanis quibus urbs agerque debe- 
batur ex senatus consulto attribuit.” 

It is with these Hispani that I should like to iden- 
tify the Spaniards of our coins and I should like 
also to suggest that Morgantina (or Murgentia) 
was the place where the coins were struck. The 
language of Livy is clear and the trustworthiness 
of his sources cannot be questioned: the expressions 
are so precise and formal that one wonders whether 
Livy did not study the actual senatus consultum 
de Hispanis; he may, of course, have obtained his 
information from an early and reliable annalist. 
There is no reason to doubt, furthermore, that 
Moericus and his group did actually settle down in 
Morgantina, although there is no mention of either 
the city or its “owners” in the subsequent narrative 
of Livy; indeed, the silence that surrounds Morgan- 
tina thereafter should not be taken as an indication 
of the absence of the Hispani. It is, of course, diffi- 
cult to explain satisfactorily the difference in time 
between the original settlement in or shortly after 
211 B.c. and the appearance of the Hispanorum 
coins in the second half of the second century. The 
Spaniards could not strike their own currency 
immediately upon taking possession of Morgantina 
and a certain amount of time must have elapsed 
for the establishment of political and economic or- 
ganization before problems of currency would 
arise. The silence that surrounds Sicily, and Mor- 

57 The orthographical variants for the name of the city are 
numerous: Thucydides (4.65.142) uses Mopyavrivn, Diodorus 
generally Mopyarriva, Livy, Murgantia or Murgentia. The form 
adopted here is Diodorus’ because he is the most reliable source, 
and also because Morgantina is used in the inscription (in Greek 
naturally) of a silver litra from the fifth century s.c. The exist- 
ence of a Murgantia (?) in Samnium, whose precise location is 
unknown, may explain some of the orthographical variants which 
are perhaps due to confusions. 

58 Coinage naturally does not necessarily reflect political events, 
and this is particularly true in the case of bronze coinage. 

59 Rome being, of course, the only one to strike in other 
metals. 

60 Valerius Maximus: 2.7.3; 2.7.9; 4.3.10; 6.9.8; 9.12.8. Dio 
Cassius, Reliquiae Book 27, frag. 93.1; 93.4. 

61 Periochae of Books 56, 58, 59 atid 69. Florus 2.7; Orosius 
5.6 and 9. é 

62 Cicero’s information is probably based on the Lex Rupilia 
(drawn up at the end of the First Servile War) which served 
as a sort of charter for Sicily. It would seem that the 68 Sicilian 
communities were, according to that Lex, divided into four 
categories: I) the civitates foederatae (3), Il) the civitates 
liberae et immunes (5), Ill) the civitates decumanae (34), 
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gantina, in the first half of the second century is 
to be taken as a sign of reconstruction and gradually 
increasing prosperity. That two generations elapsed 
before coins were issued by the Hispani should not 
be regarded as excessive, nor should it be assumed 
that during this interval the ethnic consciousness 
of the settlers was obliterated. It must be admitted, 
however, that we do not know the political cir- 
cumstances, if any,°* under which Morgantina’s 
Hispani began striking bronze coins.* 

The only later references to Morgantina in 
ancient sources deal with its role in the Servile 
Wars, from 139 to 131 and from 104 to 101 B.c. In 
the first of these wars, Morgantina may well have 
been taken by the slaves, while in the second it 
was certainly besieged, though its capture is un- 
certain. The account of the events that took place 
durjng these slave rebellions are unfortunately not 
fully preserved and the information at our disposal 
is, in a very fragmentary state, in the 35th and 36th 
books of Diodorus, and in a few casual passages of 
Valerius Maximus and Dio Cassius.*° The corre- 
sponding books of Livy are lost, and only echoes 
of them can be extracted from Florus and Orosius 
as well as from the Periochae.** In the first century 
B.c., the Murgentini are listed by Cicero (In Verr. 
2.2.103) among the civitates decumanae which ap- 
parently suffered at the hands of Verres.** By the 
late first century, Strabo bluntly asserts that Mor- 
gantina no longer exists. (6.2.4). The absence of 
references to the Iberian origins of the population 
should not be regarded too seriously, since the pas- 
sages in question are never long and detailed. In 
among which was Morgantina, and IV) the civitates censoriae, 
(26) among which was Syracuse. The more favorable condi- 
tion was naturally that of the first two classes. The decumanae 
paid one tenth of their agricultural revenue to Rome. It is 
difficult to see whether the right of issuing coins had anything 
to do with this classification: I) two of the foederatae, Messana 
and Tauromenium, strike. (Notum is not known to have struck 
coins either before or after 212 3.c.); II) All the liberae et 
immunes (i.e. Centuripae, Halaesa, Panormus, and Segesta) 
strike, except Halicyae. II1) Twenty of the thirty-four decumanae 
are known to have issued bronze coins. IV) Only Acrae, Eryx, 
Lilybaeum, and Syracuse issue bronzes after 212. The lack of 
coins for Notum and Halicyae could be explained by the fact 
that neither city struck coins even before 212. In the case of the 
censoriae, Eryx (because of religious importance), and Lilybacum 
and Syracuse, the seats of the two quaestors, may well have 
issued coins by special permission. As to the decumanae, one can 
certainly conclude that their status did not prevent them from 
striking bronze coins. Moreover, these communities were cer- 
tainly in productive areas, a fact which their classification sug- 
gests. It is not surprising, therefore, that Morgantina should 
issue coins in the second century B.c. under the name of its 
Hispani. 
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truth, Morgantina, like many other Sicilian towns 
in the interior, must have been gradually deprived 
of its importance in the course of the first century 
B.C. 

The closest parallel to the establishment of the 
Hispani at Morgantina is provided by that of the 
Mamertines at Messana.** Both cities were occupied 
by former mercenaries of Syracuse who became 
friends and allies of the Romans. In both cases, 
the mercenaries replaced the old population and 
substituted their own names for the former name 
of the city, at least on the coins. The Mamertines 
issued coinage from about the second quarter of 
the third century on, first of all as an independent 
state and, after the Roman conquest, under the 
same conditions that applied'to the bronze coinage 
of other Sicilian towns. It may be presumed that 
this was also true for the Hispani of Morgantina 
after 211 B.c. It is therefore unnecessary to search 
for a Roman precedent for these coins simply be- 
cause they bear Latin inscriptions. The Hispani 
put Latin legends on their coins because their own 
native language, probably a form of Celtiberian, 
lost significance in a Greek or Latin-speaking 
milieu, and also because they may have preferred 
the language of their patrons to that of their possi- 
bly unfriendly Greek neighbors; the Mamertines, 
on the other hand, began striking coins at the time 
when Sicily (at least Eastern Sicily) was Greek 
speaking as a whole and accordingly they put 
Greek legends on their own coinage. The similarity 
of the coins issued by these two groups of alien 
mercenaries has already been discussed. A further 
interesting analogy can be observed in the coin 
legends. In fact, the absence of the name of Mor- 
gantina on the Hispanorum coins immediately 
recalls the case of the Mamertine coins which never 
bear the name of Messana but only display 
MAMEPTINON. Both are genitive plural forms 
which imply possession or origin of the coins, or 
which depend perhaps on the name of the city 
(ic. Morgantina Hispanorum; Meoodva Ma- 
peptivwv). It is significant to remember that 
neither Hispani nor Mamertines enjoyed Roman 

63 Messana was treacherously seized by the Mamertines. This 
incident is not without precedent in Sicily: in the late fifth 
century, the Elymian city of Entella was seized by Campanian 
or Samnite mercenaries. In the fourth century, Nakone was 
subjected to the same fate, Aetna, Catana, and Alaesa also had 
to cope with similar situations. The mercenaries who seized En- 


tella actually coined money with the inscription KAMITANOQN, 
dated ca. 340 B.c., though the original settlement (or seizure) 
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citizenship when the coins were issued. Assuming 
that the Hispani were aware of their ethnic origins 
(the Mamertines undoubtedly were), it is both 
logical and even juridically correct that they main- 
tained their ethnic names in order to be distin- 
guished from Romans and Latins, whose privileges 
and rights they did not share. There is a further 
parallel to draw between the two coin series: the 
Mamertines always clearly advertised their warlike 
characteristics on their coinage, even after the third 
century B.c., through various figures of warriors 
on the reverse and through heads of Ares or Zeus 
on the obverse. Similarly, the favorite reverse de- 
sign of the Hispani was the galloping horseman, 
charging with a spear. The military implications 
of the type (as well as those of the Athena on the 
obverse of Type 1) are self-evident, and one is 
fully justified in inferring, from the frequent use 
of this type, that the original Hispani were above 
all skilled horsemen, a fact which was recalled by 
their descendants. 

It remains now to inquire into the history and 
the location of Morgantina. According to Strabo 
(6.1.6 and 2.4), Morgantina was* founded in pre- 
historic times by migrant tribes from Italy, the 
Morgetes, and by their eponymous king Morges, 
who also gave his name to the city. The first men- 
tion of the city in historical times occurs in connec- 
tion with Ducetius’ attempt (ca. 459 B.c.) to unify 
the Sikels against the Greeks (Diodorus 11.78), 
and if one believes Diodorus, Morgantina was at 
that time a a€vddoyos.” In 424 B.c., Thu- 
cydides (4.65.142) says that Morgantina was ceded 
to Camarina by Syracuse against the payment of 
a certain sum: this was part of the transactions of 
the Congress at Gela. In 396 8.c., Dionysius captured 
the town (whether from Camarina or from the 
Sikels of the interior is uncertain) along with 
Menaenum (Diodorus 14.78.6). In 392 Mago the 
Carthaginian encamped “in the territory of Agy- 
rium, near the road leading to Morgantina” (Dio- 
dorus 14.95.2). In 317 Agathocles, fleeing Syracuse, 
took refuge and raised new troops in Morgantina 
(Diodorus 19.6.2-3) and in the other cities “év rp 
actually took place in or about 404. The similarity between 
these coins and those of the Hispani is interesting, but the 
KAMIIANON coins have unfortunately never been carefully 
studied. Diodorus 14.9. Pace, Arte ¢ Civilta della Sicilia antica, 
I, 298. 


®4 Strabo calls the city Mopydyrior. See footnote 56, for the 
variant forms of the name. 
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peroyeiw.” These last two passages are significant 
for the location of the town which must have been 
well known to Diodorus Siculus. Thereafter, Mor- 
gantina is not heard of, although, as mentioned 
above, she struck bronze coins ca. 340 B.c. com- 
memorating very probably the victory of Timoleon 
at the Crimisus: from this one can infer that she 
fought alongside Timoleon. After the First Punic 
War, or at the beginning of the Second Punic War, 
Morgantina must have been held by a Roman 
garrison and must have contained large food stores; 
for in 214, the garrison was massacred by the in- 
habitants when they decided to } ‘~ Himilco’s side. 
The first revolt was followed by another in 211, 
after Marcellus departed from Sicily. This action 
antagonized the Romans sufficiently to decide on 
the transference of the city to Moericus and to his 
Hispani (Livy 26.21.17). The subsequent history 
of Morgantina has already been briefly sketched, and 
there is no ground to doubt the truth of Strabo’s 
statement (6.2.4) that the city had ceased to exist in 
his time (ca. 25 B.c.). The occurrence of her name 
in one or two writers of the first century after Christ 
(e.g. Silius Italicus 14.265; Pliny, N.H. 3.7.91) in no 
way shows her continued existence, since the authors 
in question probably used earlier sources, such as 
Livy. Pliny mentions the Murgentini among the 
stipendiarii of Sicily, but his reference does not 
prove the maintenance of an urban community at 
Morgantina. The gradual “de-urbanization,” and 
especially “decentralization” of Sicily in Imperial 
times may well have affected also Morgantina, and 
it is probable that many of the towns listed by Pliny, 
particularly those lying in the interior of the island, 
‘no longer existed as urban and commercial centers, 
but gave their names to very small market gathering 
places and rural and local populations living about 
the abandoned sites.®° In the case of Morgantina, 
the cultivation of the vine (vitis or uva Murgentina) 
which seems to have had some renown, if we con- 
sider its mention by Cato, Columella, and Pliny, 
may have kept the farmers of the neighborhood 
busy. 
The most intriguing problem is the precise loca- 
tion of Morgantina. No completely satisfactory 
65 The same may have already been the case in the time of 
Cicero; one Murgentinus, by the name of Polemarchus who, 
according to Cicero (In Verr., 2.23.56) mistreated by Verres, 
was actually a farmer. As already noted, it would seem that many 
of the decumanae listed by Cicero are in agriculturally productive 


areas. See footnote 61. 
66 Cato D.A. 6; 4; Columella 3.2; Pliny, N.H., 35 and 46. 
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identification of its site has been suggested so far, 
although several theories were advanced by well- 
known archaeologists and historians. In examining 
the various literary references, one is faced by one 
primary difficulty, namely the absence of geograph- 
ical precision. However, the problems are not as 
insoluble as they may appear at first glance. First 
of all, the role played by Morgantina in both the 
Second Punic War and the Servile Wars suggests 
that the town was inland, near the center of the 
island, yet in close communication with the eastern 
shore. The crucial evidence is offered by Diodorus’ 
mention of Morgantina “kai év TH 
pecoyeim médewv” (11.78.5). Moreover, Diodorus 
(14.78.6) and Cicero (Jn Verr. 2.103) mention Mor- 
gantina together with several inland towns such as 
Agyrium (Diodorus’ native town), Assorus, Menae- 
num Centuripae, and Henna, which are today’s 
Agira, Assoro, Mineo and Enna.’ These towns 
lie within the hills and the Heraean range which 
rise westward from the plains of Catana and Leon- 
tini. The proximity of Morgantina to these inland 
places is confirmed by two passages in Diodorus. 
In one of them the historian says that the Carth- 
aginian Mago encamped “éy rq trav “Ayvpwaiwr 
xXopa mapa tov Xpvoav moraudév (the modern 
Dittaino) éyyds rijs 6800 hepovorns eis Mop- 
yavrivay” (14.952); the other stands in the ac- 
count of the Second Servile War (35.7) describing 
how Salvius-Trypho overran the plain of Leontini 
after taking Morgantina (which is unlikely) or 
abandoning the siege thereof. There is not the slight- 
est reason to doubt the accuracy of Diodorus’ geo- 
graphical information in the passages in question; 
he was a native of Agyrium, a town which he 
mentions in connection with Morgantina. There 
are however two passages, one of Thucydides and 
one of Livy, to be considered. Camarina’s claim to 
Morgantina (Thucydides, 4.65.1) is puzzling, but 
does not contradict the inland location of Morgan- 
tina attested by Diodorus. On the other hand Livy’s 
statement (24.27.5) that a Roman fleet anchored 
in 215 B.c. ad Murgantiam, shortly after the assassi- 
nation of Hieronymus in Syracuse, is perplexing. 
Based chiefly on Diodorus, Holm, Freeman, and 
67 It is interesting to note that the bronze coins of Agyrium 
dated by Gabrici between 344 and 317 B.c. are not only 
stylistically very similar to the 340 B.c. bronze issues of Mor- 
gantina, but the reverse types are actually almost identical. 


Moreover, Gabrici points out (op.cit., 119) that Agyrian coins 
are sometimes overstruck on issues of Morgantina. 
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others® searched for the site of Morgantina near 
Agyrium (Agira) and south of the Chrysas (Dit- 
taino). They decided on a mountain top, south of 
the river Dittaino, called Monte Jidica, above the 
present day village of Castel di Jidica. On the 
other hand, Pace, Pais and Dunbabin,® taking 
Thucydides fully into account, were induced to 
look for a site further south and closer to Camarina. 
Pace was in favor of the neighborhood of modern 
Licodia, near Monte Lauro, Pais thought highly 
of Terravecchia di Grammichele, while Dunbabin’s 
ideas are vague.” Unfortunately, Paolo Orsi never 
fully announced his own views, except for rejecting 
Monte Jiidica on the basis of an inspection of the 
site." The main obstacle to overcome is naturally 
the statement that Murgantia (or Morgantina) 
was a coastal town (Livy, 24.27.5). Accordingly, 
Pace and Orsi proposed two Morgantinas, one 
inland and one on the shore; the latter, they be- 
lieved, could have been south of Catana, near the 
modern village of Agnone where a hamlet consisting 
of a group of farmhouses was still called Murgo or 
Murga.” The evidence of Diodorus is clear as far 
as the inland position of Morgantina is concerned,"* 
and an adequate, and in many respects better, 
candidate for the site of Morgantina is, I believe, 
Serra Orlando. Even if definite proof is still lack- 
ing, there are certain details which cannot be dis- 
missed easily as pure coincidences in the relation- 
ship of Morgantina and Serra Orlando. First of all, 
the number of Hispanorum coins unearthed in 
Serra Orlando forms the largest group from any 
single place, even though it represents only a part 
of the coins found at the site."* The scarcity of 
Hispanorum coins in general indicates, moreover, 
that they were not issued in large quantities. Two 
additional factors also require attention. Out of the 
22 Hispanorum specimens in the collections of 
the Syracuse Museum, ten coins have recorded 
provenance and all ten come from Serra Orlando 

68 A. Holm, op.cit., vol. I, 362; Freeman, History of Sicily 
I (Oxford 1891) 153 never speaks directly and approvingly of 
Monte Jiidica, but his remark in the passage in question leaves 
no doubt that he does think along the same lines as Holm. 

69 B. Pace, Arte e civilta della Sicilia antica, Vol. 1, 312 and 
Vol. III, 624; B. Pace, Camarina, 50; E. Pais, Italica Antica, Vol. 
I (1922) 179-195: “Il rilievo greco archaico di San Mauro 
presso Caltagirone e le citta antiche dell’altipiano Ereo”; on 
Morgantina, see 188-191; T. F. Dunbabin, The Western Greeks 
(Oxford 1948) 122, 124. See also A. W. Gomme, A Historical 
Commentary on Thucydides ll, 523-524. 

70 After mentioning Menaenum (Minco), he asserts (op.cit., 


124) that “Morgantina lay in this triangle of hills.” 
71 N.S. (1907) 489-491. 


or Aidone. Similarly, among the 26 specimens in 
the Museo Nazionale of Palermo, the provenance 
of only one coin is given, and it is again Aidone. 
It cannot be a mere coincidence that Aidone, or 
Serra Orlando, is the only place known where 
coins of this type were found. Furthermore, the 
Syracuse Museum has 15 silver and bronze issues 
of Morgantina, the provenance of only two of 
which is recorded: both were found in Serra 
Orlando. If one considers the size of Sicily and the 
number of places where the coins could have been 
discovered, one cannot help being impressed by 
the connections between Serra Orlando and Mor- 
gantina. 

Finally, if one examines the location of Serra 
Orlando, one finds that it corresponds very well 
to the information given by Diodorus about Mor- 
gantina. The remains above ground are abundant, 
the area covered by the ancient city is extensive, 
but the best evidence comes from the history of 
the site as revealed by the excavation. According 
to all present indications, the ancient town on the 
site of Serra Orlando did not continue to exist 
beyond the late first century B.c., and even at that 
period it seems to have been much reduced in size 
and activity. On the other hand, archaeological 
finds from the sixth to the early first centuries B.c. 
are abundant, not to mention indications of a pre- 
historic settlement uncovered in the course of the 
1957 campaign. The cessation of activity in the 
second half of the first century B.c. corresponds to 
and agrees with Strabo’s statement. The location 
of Serra Orlando is perfectly suitable not only for a 
commercial center at the crossroads between the 
middle, the east, and the southeast of Sicily, near 
river valleys, but also as a strategic point. The 
original part of the town must have grown, from 
the sixth century B.c. on, around the steep slopes 
of Cittadella (a high conical hill) in a westerly 
direction along the high ridge which continues 

72 Holm resorted to an emendation of Livy's text, Murgantia 
to Megara, an expedient which cannot be accepted. 

73 There may have been a locality on the eastern sea-coast, 
the name of which started with the letters M U R G—(Murgo, 
for instance, the hamlet near Agnone) and through confusion of 
a copyist (if not of Livy himself) the real name of Murg- was 
turned into Murgantia. Orsi’s own investigations around Murgo 
(N.S. [1899] 277-278) revealed a modest settlement of Roman 


times around a small harbor which could certainly not have 
been a strong point that was besieged by the slaves during the 
Servile Wars. 

74 The Hispanorum coins formed about 6% of the whole 
amount of coins, the highly predominant issues being from 
Syracuse, especially coins of Hieron II. 
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beyond Cittadella. The proximity of the plain of 
Catana, and the rivers Gornalunga (the ancient 
Eryces) and Dittaino (the ancient Chrysas) place 
the site in an advantageous position in respect to 
food supply. But, above all, a glance at the map 
shows the position of Serra Orlando in relation 
to Agyrium, Assorus, Centuripae and Henna. It is 
interesting to note that, supposing that the majority 
of today’s back-country roads still follow more or 
less the tracks of ancient roads, the road indicated 
on a modern map as descending from Agira and 
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its vicinity crosses the Dittaino (Chrysas) and 
continues beyond, splitting into two branches, one 
running south, the other heading towards Serra 
Orlando and Aidone; this agrees completely with 
the account given by Diodorus (14.95.12). This 
tentative identification of Serra Orlando with Mor- 
gantina still needs some more definite proof, which 
I hope will be brought to light in the course of 
future excavations. 
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Archaeology in Asia Minor 
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Archaeological activities in Turkey continued in 
the year 1956 much along the lines reported on 
previously (AJA 59 [1955] 231-240; 60 [1956] 369- 
384). It is gratifying to notice that several large 
scale expeditions are entrenched at the more de- 
manding sites. More than incidental spot-digging, 
these annual campaigns are building up the picture 
of prehistoric and historic Asia Minor by slow but 
regular installments. In almost every case one 
knows or suspects the relevant sites to be of capital 
rank and importance, e.g. for the Middle and Late 
Bronze Age places like Kiiltepe-Kanish and Bogaz- 
kéy-HattuSaS, both cities of pre-World War I 
standing in Anatolian studies. They now have been 
joined by what seem district capitals in the West 
and South, viz. Beycesultan (still anonymous as an 
ancient city) and Karahiiyiik near Konya (another 
site awaiting identification pending the discovery 
of tablets). 

The interest in the arrival of Indo-Europeans on 
the scene in Asia Minor is still foremost, almost 
detracting from the excavation of historical levels 
belonging to the Hittite Empire. The results of 
Middle Bronze Age explorations are mutually 
inspiring. At Bogazkéy, where the citadel is now 
almost fully explored in its architectural evolution 
from Hittite through Phrygian times, new interest 
attaches to the trenches in the northern city. Here 
investigations are aimed at the Middle Bronze levels 
which correspond to and supplement the evidence 
of the Karum levels at Kiiltepe. The rdle of Asia 
Minor in the near eastern world of the second 
millennium s.c. is being defined with increasing 
precision and with reference to the historical setting 
known for North Mesopotamia (Assur, Mari) and 
Syria (Alalakh). 

As for the Hittite Empire, it is clear that most of 
the historical evidence at present comes from pe- 
ripheral regions. Ras Shamra has contributed im- 
mensely to our knowledge of political and cultural 
relations in the southeast corner of the Hittite 
lands where the stronghold of Carchemish is clari- 
fied by reflection from the records of Ugarit (cf. 
C. F. A. Schaeffer, Ugaritica III [Paris 1956]). 


PLATES 16-19 


New excavations at Carchemish are becoming im- 
perative, but the site makes its own strict demands 
for a well-equipped expedition with a long range 
program of annual campaigns. The citadel mound 
still contains most of its Bronze Age material; but 
one will have to feel one’s way carefully down 
through the scars of post-Hittite, Roman and mod- 
ern archaeological and military activities. 

At the western confines, the increase of knowl- 
edge on the Mycenaean and Linear B front makes 
a further exploration of the Ahhiyava situation de- 
sirable. The excavations at Miletus, resumed in 1957, 
are in the most advantageous position to contribute 
Anatolian information to this issue. 

The Iron Age capitals of Asia Minor are receiv- 
ing their annual share of attention, Gordion for the 
Phrygians, Xanthos for the Lycians. There is room 
for expansion here and it is hoped that the renewed 
reconnaissance of the site of Sardes by G. M. A. 
Hanfmann will lead to a third archaeological ex- 
pedition in this category to be devoted to the 
Lydians. 

These three sites are best suited to illustrate the 
various pre-classical elements emerging after the 
fall of the Hittite Empire. The prominence of 
classical upper strata and the Hellenization or 
Romanization of these cities is one of the most 
difficult factors in the digging, almost prohibitive 
at Xanthos, less ominous at Sardes, but eased by 
the wholesale burial of the burnt pre-Cimmerian . 
town at Gordion. 

The strictly classical archaeologist has a wide 
field left along the coasts of Asia Minor. Ephesus 
is most prominent among the permanent names 
on the list of excavations on which Pergamon will 
resume its place as of 1957. The architectural and 
historical explorations from Dascylium in the north- 
west to Side in Pamphylia furnish their annual 
supplement to our classical inventory. 

The following reports refer to campaigns com- 
pleted in 1956. The current 1957 campaigns are 
left for a further installment of this news with two 
exceptions. It seems desirable to draw the prehis- 
torian’s attention to the discovery of a previously 
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unknown type of painted pottery near Burdur 
(Pisidia) by J. Mellaart. His 1957 campaign at the 
relevant site (Hacilar) ought to contribute es- 
sentially to the discussion of early relations between 
East and West and the spread of certain cultural 
features from the Fertile Crescent through or by 
Asia Minor to the Aegean. The second exception 
refers to an established connection between Greece 
and Anatolia, viz. the national sanctuary of the 
Greek colonists at the Panionion. Since the spring 
campaign of this new enterprise by G. Kleiner had 
been concluded before the writing of this report an 
account of the results is appended. 

Again, the information given below is due to the 
unfailing cooperation of the following excavators 
and local authorities to whom special thanks are 
due: Professor Ekrem Akurgal, Professor Sedat Alp, 
Dr. Kemal Balkan, Professor K. Bittel, Professor 
H. T. Bossert, Dr. Halet Cambel, Dr. F. K. Doer- 
ner, Mr. Nezih Firath, Miss Theresa Goell, Mr. 
Hikmet Giircay, Professor G. Kleiner, Mr. Seton 
Lloyd, Professor Arif Miifid Mansel, Mr. James 
Mellaart, Professor F. Miltner, Professor Tahsin 
Ozgiic, Professor Louis Robert, Professor Muzaffer 
Senyiirek, Mr. Raci Temizer, Mr. Burhan Tezcan, 
Professor C. Weickert. 

Reports on current archaeological activities in 
Asia Minor have also appeared in Anatolian Studies 


no 
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6 (1956) 17-26 and 7 (1957) 15-25; AOF 17 (1956) 
433-445 and 18 (1957) 185-199. In Turkey, Volume 
VI (1956) of the Térk Arkeoloji Dergisi is the 
continuation of what used to be the Tiirk Tarih, 
Arkeologya ve Etnografya Dergisi. Part 1 of the 
new volume somewhat belatedly contains excava- 
tion reports for the year 1953 some of which have 
not yet been superseded, notably the report by G. 
Saflund on Labranda (45-46, pls. 23-27) and one 
by A. Erzen on Sinope (69-72, pls. 28-31) with 
references to the prehistoric mound of Kocagéz. 


PALAEOLITHIC SITES 


Professor M. Senyiirek of the University of An- 
kara investigated a cave near the village of Magracik 
near ancient Seleucia ad Orontem. Upper and Mid- 
dle Palaeolithic strata were encountered, slightly 
disturbed by Roman interference. Remains of fossil 
man and mammals were collected (Anatolia 1 


[1956] 81-83). 
BRONZE AGE SITES 


At Kitrere Professor Tahsin Ozgiic con- 
tinued his successful campaigns in both areas of 
exploration viz. the Assyrian colonists’ district (the 
Karum Kanish) and the city mound (Kanish 
proper). (cf. AJA 60 [1956] 370-372; AOF 18 [1957] 
190-192). 
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The stratigraphy of the Karum area is becoming 
increasingly clear and articulate. The uppermost 
level I a this time produced some well preserved 
houses, but as in former campaigns neither seals 
nor tablets. The pottery of I a is similar to that of 
I b, although fewer painted pieces occur and shapes 
in general are simpler. No imported pots have 
been found so far. The level is assumed to have 
lasted until about the period of Labarnaé. 

Level I b of the Karum (which yielded some 
tablets in the 1954 campaign) is contemporary with 
Samfi-Adad I. This year for the first time it was 
found to be separated from the I a floorlevels by a 
layer of debris about 0.60-0.70 m. thick. The I b 
houses were well preserved but almost all of them 
burnt. Some smaller houses are built entirely of 
stone; but most of the buildings have mudbrick 
walls on stone foundations. Another new strati- 
graphic observation is that in the center of the 
Karum there was an interval between the conflagra- 
tion of level II and the building of the I b houses. 
During this intermediate period the area was used 
as a cemetery over which the I b houses were built. 
This interlude will have to be accounted for in the 
interpretation of events in the Karum. 

Level I b produced rich and various finds: do- 
mestic items in the houses and funeral gifts in the 
cist-graves under the floors (pl. 16, figs. 1-2). The 
tombs contained metal weapons as well as bronze 
vessels of new types, often parallel to shapes known 
in clay. A false arch of mudbrick was found over a 
large cist-grave, the first occurrence of this feature 
in the Karum. 

The seals of level I b were analyzed by Dr. 
Nimet Ozgiic who reports that the stamp and 
cylinder seals typical of I b are unlike those of 
level II and especially different from the Syrian seals 
of Old Babylonian type used in level II. 

Level II again was rich in archives. C. 350 new 
tablets were found, many with stamp and cylinder 
seal impressions (pl. 16 fig. 3). Dr. Kemal Balkan 
identified them as belonging to two prominent 
merchants. Outstanding are a letter written by a 
native Anatolian king to the Bit-Karim in the 
Karum of Kanish; a sample of women’s corre- 
spondence, and legal texts. 

Many new types of level II pottery could be 
added to the repertoire which is throughout of 
excellent technique (pl. 16 fig. 5). There were also 
a considerable number of gold, silver and bronze 
objects. 
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Levels III] and IV are not burnt in the central 
part of the Karum. The houses are simpler than 
those of the upper levels but similar in plan and 
technique. The hearths of level III are also dis- 
tinctly simpler. The pottery of III resembles that of 
II but its repertoire is poorer. Painted ware of 
Alisar III type increases but it is less frequent than 
the monochrome wheelmade (“Hittite”) variety. 

Level IV has a simple category of monochrome 
(red or light brown) wheelmade ware, but Alisar 
III ware forms an important group, rich in shapes 
and decoration; cups, bowls, jars and jugs, beaked 
pitchers, coarse pots occur and show the close 
affinities between Karum IV and Alisar III. A 
mudbrick cist-grave of level TV had tomb gifts as 
rich as any in levels I b or II. Professor Ozgiic 
points out that the wealth of metal objects in 
central Anatolia seems to last from the period of 
the Alaca tombs down to the end of Karum I b. 

The stratification of the city mound again was 
somewhat incomplete in the Iron Age levels. Two 
Roman building levels could be identified. There is 
Hellenistic pottery of third century type, imported 
from Western Asia Minor, but no well-defined 
Hellenistic architectural level. The Phrygian ma- 
terial appears in one or two levels. Some of the 
painted pottery shows affinities to that of Kara- 
hiiyiik near Elbistan and Alisar V—late IV; but a 
good amount of earlier Phrygian painted ware also 
occurs. Monochrome, undecorated ware accom- 
panies these painted wares and will be helpful in 
establishing differentiation among Phrygian and 
post-Hittite wares. 

The most important result of the 1956 campaign 
may be seen in the discovery of two tablets of the 
Colony period on the city mound. Both of the new 
tablets are written in Assyrian, one of them dealing 
with native matters and giving Anatolian (not 
Hurrian or Semitic) proper names. They were 
found in a well preserved building which is archi- 
tecturally different from its counterparts in the 
Karum. Three later Hittite building levels follow 
the tablet building. The stones of the megaron dug 
in 195354 (AJA 59 [1955] 232) are re-used and 
actually robbed from the newly discovered tablet 
building. Large houses, of the type called “mansion” 
at Alisar, were found with the new building. 

As for the lowest levels, a major building of the 
last phase of Early Bronze III was excavated. It 
has stone foundations and mudbrick walls with 
white plaster. Its central hall has a round hearth 
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and four posts supporting the roof. Smaller rooms 
are grouped around it. Benches, steps and wooden 
doorframes can still be identified. The complex 
forms a neat parallel to buildings excavated by the 
British Institute of Archaeology at Beycesultan (cf. 
below). Its architectural importance as the first 
representative of this plan in inner Anatolia is 
rivalled by the finds on its floors: “depas” cups, 
some “intermediate ware,” wheelmade bowls, other 
pottery types, alabaster and terracotta idols (pl. 17 
figs. 6-7; cf. Belleten 81 [1957] 61-80). The wheel- 
made bowls are related to those of Tarsus in Early 
Bronze III] (H. Goldman, Tarsus II pp. 134, 136) 
and those of Troy II (C. W. Blegen et al., Troy I, 
figs. 372-374); their presence is an important aid 
in correlating these various sites (pl. 16, fig. 4). 
The building in which these finds were made has 
a claim to be a temple or a palace. 

In the area above the palace of War’ama (AJA 
60 [1956] 371) two later, Hittite, building levels 
- can be identified, the last one of which shows new 

features in technique and orientation. Dr. Kemal 
Balkan will soon publish the letter of Anum-Hirbi, 
king of Mama, to WarSama, King of Kanish (cf. 
AJA 

With all this, the correlation of levels and events 
on the city mound and in the Karum is making 
good progress. The post-Karum period also begins 
to be clarified. Excavations are continuing in 1957. 

A report has appeared on the excavations of a 
prehistoric house near the rock relief at Fraxtin. 
This house lies on a spur of rock which is inde- 
pendent of the mound mentioned previously (AJA 

-59 [1955] 233). Tahsin Ozgii¢ excavated this site 
in 1947. A large rectangular building was cleared 
and proved to belong to the earliest phase of the 
“Copper Age,” Alisar Ia (Anatolia 1 [1956] 65-70). 

The excavations at BoGazKéy continued on the 
citadel (Biiyiikkale) and in the northern part of 
the lower city, just below temple I. Professor Bittel 
kindly contributes the following information (cf. 
AOF 18 [1957] 192-195; Orientalia 26 [1957] 160). 

On Biiyiikkale the area south of buildings A and 
G (of 14th and 13th century date, respectively) 
was investigated. In addition, a 10 x 50 m. trench 
was cut on the south side of the citadel to clarify 
the chronological succession of the fortifications. 
The earliest fortification stands on bedrock. It has 
a stone socle, a superstructure of square mudbricks 
with wooden cross beams, and projecting stone 
towers. The date of this earliest system is presum- 
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ably the period of the Assyrian colonies in Asia 
Minor. Later on, probably during the reign of 
Hantili (16th century) a new wall was built. It is 
almost nine meters thick and does not follow the 
exact line of the earlier fortifications. The con- 
struction follows the box-system: separate outer 
and inner walls are connected by cross-walls. This 
wall remained in use to the end of the Hittite 
citadel c. 1200 B.c. although several reconstructions 
can be observed. In the 14th century a paved street 
existed between the wall and buildings A and G. 
A basin of over 20 m. length was left open in this 
street. Its floor was made of limestone. Mud strata 
prove that the basin was once filled with water. 
A large number of vases, many votive in character, 
were found in the basin. In the 13th century this 
paved street was raised and replaced by an unpaved 
road. The old stone built drain was succeeded by 
a terracotta water conduit. The destruction level of 
the Hittite citadel was unmistakable in this area. 
A burnt level contains the fallen superstructure of 
the fortification wall which toppled inward: burnt 
and fused mudbricks and remnants of the wooden 
framework of the walls. Here a large number of 
broken tablets were found, one of which gives a 
sizable fragment of a letter written by the Egyptian 
queen Naptera to Puduhepa, the wife of Hattusil 
III, with a list of presents. 

In the lower city a gate was excavated belonging 
to an interior city-wall between the two lowest 
terraces of the city. The plan is unique in having 
two broad rooms and three openings of which the 
middle one only had a door. One pivot stone is 
preserved in situ. The chambers of the gate had 
very large and carefully cut orthostates, the first 
occurrence of this feature in a gateway in Bogaz- 
kéy. Under the road to the gate ran a drain of 
corbelled stone construction, more than one m. 
high at the center. Among the small finds from this 
area is a bronze fragment with the relief of a male 
figure striding to the left and holding an ibex head, 
perhaps a rhyton, in his outstretched hands. A 
rectangular plaque of sandstone shows a bull-man 
in low relief with arms raised. 

Three trenches north of temple I produced a 
clear sequence of five strata. Level 1 is to be dated 
to the thirteenth century, level 2 to the fifteenth-four- 
teenth centuries B.c. From level 2 comes an ivory 
disc (dia. c. 0.096 m.) with a jour designs of a 
sphinx in the cenier and in the outer band two 
griffins, two sphinxes, a lion and an ibex. Level 3 
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is a natural deposit accumulated during a period of 
abandonment. Level 4 can be subdivided in three 
short lived phases which saw a renovation of floors 
in rooms and courtyards. The plans of the domestic 
units resemble those of the Karum Kanish in 
Kiiltepe. The most recent phase of level 4 is de- 
stroyed by a violent fire. Some 50 Old Assyrian 
tablets were found in the destruction level, some 
on the floors; also a few sealed envelopes with 
cylinder seal impressions of pure Old Babylonian 
style. So far Bogazkéy has not produced native 
cylinder seals such as known from Kiiltepe. 

The Old Assyrian tablets found in 1956 prove 
to be contemporaneous with those of Alisar and 
Karum Kanish I b on the basis of personal and 
limu names. The whole group belongs in the 
period of Sam’i-Adad I, as is confirmed by the new 
Bogazkéy tablets which provide further parallels 
with limu names from the Mari tablets. 

In layer 4 many stamp seals of native style were 
found, some of them with designs of the double 
headed eagle. These items are exactly datable by 
their association with tablets and will therefore 
help to determine the chronology of central Ana- 
tolian seals in the first half of the second millen- 
nium B.c. A small terracotta from level 4 b shows 
a male figure with a high conical hat, stylistically 
and physiognomically in perfect line with later 
“Hittite” art. The destruction of this level 4 is 
probably due to the conquest of HattuS by King 
Anitta. 

The earliest level 5 has so far only been reached 
in a small area, which contained parts of a large 
(public?) building destroyed by fire. The pottery 
of level 5 consists mostly of wheelmade ware 
analogous to that of level 4, but there is an ad- 
mixture of handmade, lightly burnished, gray or 
gray-brown ware. In addition there are some frag- 
ments of painted so-called Cappadocian ware. In 
1957 this level 5 will be the aim of special investiga- 
tions. 

The publications of the Bogazkéy expedition 
have been continued in an interim report: K. Bittel, 
R. Naumann and others, Bogazkéy Ill. Funde aus 
den Grabungen 1952-55 (Berlin 1957, Abhand- 
lungen der deutschen Orient-Gesellschaft, 2). 

Tahsin Ozgiic and Mahmut Akok have pub- 
lished a hoard of bronzes from Horozrere north of 
Tokat (Belleten 82[1957] 201-19). There are thir- 
teen objects, the most spectacular being a sistrum 
with plastic figurines of deer and lions along the 
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rim. This recalls the sun-standards from the royal 
tombs at Alaca Hiiyiik but it is more clearly a musi- 
cal instrument. With it came a castanette of a type 
also well-known from Alaca. The animal statuettes 
from Horoztepe (two silver plated bronze bulls, 
a bronze stag) recall the Alaca statuettes in style 
but they are much smaller. 

The rest of the group consists of tools and 
weapons: four daggers or spearheads, one shaft- 
hole axe, two spearheads, one chisel. The whole 
group clearly belongs to the same period and the 
same cultural context as the tombs at Alaca Hiiyiik. 
It may well come from a disturbed tomb at Horoz- 
tepe, but investigations on the spot have not yet 
clarified the context of the discovery which was 
made accidentally in a modern cemetery. 

Professor Sedat Alp conducted another campaign 
of excavations on the large mound of Kara- 
HUyUK near Konya (cf. AJA 60 [1956] 3736). 
He kindly provides the following data. 

The stratification of the city mound was ex- 
amined in more detail. At present five main levels 
can be distinguished. Levels 1-4 (from the top 
down) are Old Hittite, level 5 is “Copper Age.” 
Level 1 is noticeable for its burnt palace, level 2 
for well built houses under the palace. The earlier 
levels do not contain as many seals and bullae as 
levels 1-2 but the pottery improves in quality as one 
goes down. It has a better polish and slip in levels 
3-4. Some of the red polished bowls have plastic 
or incised decorations which may be proto-hiero- 
glyphic. The general affinity of the Middle Bronze 
Age pottery to that of Kiiltepe or Cilicia is clear, 
but Karahiiyiik can claim distinctive local features. 
A large number of bronze objects have also been 
found on the city mound. No inhumations were 
encountered in the city; in fact the cremations of 
the upper level (cf. AJA 60 [1956] 373) are the 
only burials found so far. 

Trenches outside of the city mound revealed the 
existence of a city wall which in part is as much 
as 100 m. distant from the main mound. Stone 
foundations were exposed of an outer wall 1.50 m. 
thick, with buttresses projecting some 0.50 m. and 
towers projecting c. 2.50 m. An inner wall exists 
with cross-walls corresponding to the buttresses. 
Along the inner wall a series of rooms was ex- 
cavated. They have two courses of stone founda- 
tions with mudbrick superstructure. Old Hittite 
pottery was found on the floors; and a sounding 
below the floors produced contracted burials of 
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“Copper Age” date. These fortifications which lie 
some 6.50 m. below the present surface (raised by 
flood deposits) will be investigated further in 1957. 

The British Institute of Archaeology at Ankara is 
engaged in the further exploration of the site of 
Beycesuttan (cf. AJA 60 [1956] 374-375; London 
Times August 31, 1956, 9; Anatolian Studies 6 
[1956] 101-135; AOF 18 [1957] 198-199). Mr. Seton 
Lloyd kindly contributes the following report on 
his campaign in June-July 1956: 

“Our central project this year had a double ob- 
jective; firstly to find out more about the public 
building of the Palace period (Level V), discovered 
at the end of the previous season in the centre of 
the western hill, and secondly to continue our 
exploration of the Early Bronze Age levels beneath. 
This was accomplished by cutting a trench five 
meters wide outwards from the original sounding 
to the flank of the mound. The trench was carried 
down as far as the Palace level over its whole 
length, and a new sounding was begun at its outer 
end. By the end of the season the sounding had 
reached an occupation level corresponding to the 
middle of the second settlement at Troy (c. 2400 
B.c.) about 8.50 m. above virgin soil. 

“The results of this major stratigraphical opera- 
tion gain greatly in importance from the fact that 
the continuity of occupation was found to be un- 
broken, from the earliest level reached until the 
final abandonment of the mound in the eleventh 
century B.c. The peak of the city’s importance 
and prosperity can now be seen to have corre- 
sponded with the lifetime of the Burnt Palace in 
Level V (c. 1900-1750 B.c.). At this time the greater 
part of the western hill also seems to have been 
covered with government establishments. The new 
trench revealed two such public buildings, each 
nearly twenty-five meters wide, separated by a 
gravelled street and enclosed by a wall more than 
two meters thick. At the entrance to one was an 
anteroom with lustral arrangements. The actual 
dwellings of the city must have been terraced into 
the slopes of the mound and occupied the periph- 
eral skirt of more level ground beyond. A minor 


- operation undertaken this year near the river-cross- 


ing in the south showed that at this time the whole 
city was surrounded by a town wall of stone and 
crude brick five meters thick. The position of this 
wall has also been located on the northern side 
of the city. 

“The destruction of the level V city (perhaps to 
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be associated with the conquest of Arzawa by the. 
Hittite king, Labarnas) was followed by a period 
of impoverishment, for which the new sounding 
has fixed a duration of at least three centuries. The 
revival of its fortunes was contemporary with the 
rise of the Hittite Empire in the fifteenth century, 
but this year’s trenches have shown that it was 
never again fortified. 

“An interesting reflection of the language spoken 
and perhaps written during the level V period, is 
suggested by the discovery in level VI of a stamp- 
seal bearing signs tentatively identified by one 
expert as hieroglyphs. The deep sounding in its 
early stages provided an opportunity for a further 
study of this level and level VII beneath, whose 
pottery had proved of so much interest in the 
previous season. The equation between them and 
Troy V, which had already been suggested, has 
now been confirmed and three successive occupa- 
tions beneath, during which the same walls were 
repeatedly reused or rebuilt, correspond closely 
enough to the duration of Troy IV. In these levels 
(VIII, IX and X) the greater part of two buildings 
fell within the area of the sounding, both of them 
dwellings in the form of megara. Standard features 
found elsewhere included open porch with antae, 
hall with central hearth, circular or oval, brick 
benches and ‘sleeping-platforms’ built against the 
base of the walls. The architecture had points of 
close resemblance to megara found last year in a 
Late Bronze setting (Levels I a and II). In Level 
IX the smaller megaron had been destroyed by fire 
and still contained a very full complement of 
domestic pottery. 

“Levels XI and XII, apparently corresponding 
to Troy III, were of less interest (like their proto- 
type), but in Level XIII for the first time a major 
cultural change became evident. Though again no 
actual break could be detected in the continuity 
of occupation, a most striking transformation had 
taken place both in pottery and architecture. Here 
for the first time in the whole stratigraphical se- 
quence there was evidence that (contemporary per- 
haps with the destruction of the second settlement 
of Troy) a radical change had taken place in the 
inhabitants of the mound. Three levels represent- 
ing the period preceding this change (XIII, XIV, 
and XV) were finally excavated and in the deepest 
of them we were fortunate enough to make a find 
of great importance. This occurred in the ‘barrow- 
passage’ of the sounding. It passed across a build- 
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ing which had been destroyed by fire on three 
successive occasions and which now proved to have 
been a religious shrine of a type familiar on a 
smaller scale in much later times. The remains of 
the original building in Level XV were preserved 
to a height of eighty centimetres, so that the struc- 
ture of the shrine and all its votive paraphernalia 
remained virtually intact” (cf. Anatolian Studies 
7 [1957] 27-36). It may be added that much more 
evidence on these shrines was gathered in 1957. 
We hope to report on the new campaign in the 
next installment of this news section. 

Mr. James Mellaart of the British Institute will 
undertake an excavation at a site called Haciar 
(near Burdur) where very interesting painted pot- 
tery of “Chalcolithic” type has been discovered. 

Mr. Raci Temizer investigated a prehistoric site 
on a slope near YazirKéy east of Sivrihisar 
(Phrygia). Material antedating the usual “Copper 
Age” types was found, especially dark burnished 
pottery with white painted decoration and knobbed 
handles, features related to items from Biiyiik Giil- 
liicek in the East and possibly Samos in the West. 

Mr. Burhan Tezcan published some Early 
Bronze Age pottery found in the vicinity of Nalli- 
han, Beypazar and Haymana, all sites in Phrygia 
well west of Ankara (Belleten 79 [1956] 343-347). 
Some handmade beaked pitchers are characterized 
by the presence of small lugs on either side of the 
handle. 

Mr. Nezih Firathi kindly contributes the follow- 
ing data on the districts of Thrace, Mysia and 
Bithynia. 

During the construction of a road from Istiran- 
caK6y to Saray in Thrace a hoard of prehistoric 
bronzes was found about 0.60 m. below the modern 
surface. The group includes various types of axes 
and knives and seems to belong to the end of the 
third millennium. The site (west of Istirancakéy) 
will be investigated by Bay Feridun Dirimtekin, 
Director of the Haghia Sophia Museum. 

The cemetery near the village of Bayrnpir in 
Mysia (cf. AJA 60 [1956] 376) continues to pro- 
duce pottery and bronzes of Yortan types. It seems 
that several cemeteries have been discovered by the 
local villagers. In the summer of 1956 Professor 
Ekrem Akurgal of Ankara University and Mr. 
Nezih Firat: of the Istanbul Museum made a brief 
investigation of the cemetery and a settlement in 
the village of Ovabayindir. A report is to appear 
in the review Anatolia. 
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Prehistoric pottery of “Copper Age” type was 
found in a village Ciftlik near Izn1x (Nicaea); red 
burnished handmade bowls with rather angular 
handles. 

In Tuzta on the sea of Marmora prehistoric 
strata were found during the erection of a new 
school building. The pottery is related to that of 
Fikirtepe (A]A 60 [1956] 375£). In the scarps many 
strata of shells are visible. 


IRON AGE AND CLASSICAL SITES 


Work in Kararere continued under the direction 
of Dr. Halet Cambel to whom we owe the follow- 
ing details (cf. AJA 60 [1956] 376 and Turk Arkeo- 
lojt Dergisi 6 [1956] 29-33). The architectural in- 
vestigations were concerned with the west and 
north sides of the city wall which were traced in 
detail. A tower and a bastion were found to the 
south of the northeast gate and the approach to 
this gate is now properly understood. Outside the 
citadel to the northeast and nearer the river a build- 
ing complex was discovered on a natural terrace, 
presumably also of eighth century date. 

The restoration of the site is making good prog- 
ress. Work on the lower (northeast) gate is about 
finished. The gate lions have been put in place; 
the foundations have been reinforced and fallen 
orthostates re-erected. The southeast room which 
was found bare is now again lined with its original 
slabs, although the order is not entirely certain. The 
southwest room was also restored and the north- 
west side of the gate repaired. The retaining wall 
of the ramp continues in polygonal fashion to the 
northwest. 

As for the upper gate, two new lions with hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions could be restored, and one lion 
with Semitic writing. The front part of the “royal 
statue” has been completed with newly found 
pieces of its Semitic inscription. 

No work was done on Domuzrepre in 1956. 

The excavation at Mists-Mopsounestia began in 
October 1956 under the direction of Professor 
H. T. Bossert who kindly reports the following 
(cf. AJA 60 [1956] 376£; AOF 18 [1957] 186-188). 
The church of the Bishop of Mopsouhestia was 
cleared further. More mosaics were uncovered, 
some of representational nature (pl. 18, fig. 11), 
but none in the same excellent preservation as last 
year’s Noah’s ark. Dr. Budde is preparing the pub- 
lication of these mosaics. The church was used as 


a burial ground in the period of Arab occupation 
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(703-965) and nowadays is covered by an orchard. 
The walls have been carried off by stone robbers 
and new soundings will be required to restore the 
plan. A long inscription in the mosaic of the north- 
ern part of the church has considerable lacunae. It 
will be published by Professor D. M. Robinson. 

A trench in the western part of the mound was 
carried down to four to five meters depth. The 
buildings down to this level are all of the Islamic 
period, partly made of reused Roman material. A 
brick vault of about seven meters height was used 
as a cistern in Islamic times. Byzantine pottery 
with figured designs is noteworthy among the 
ceramic finds. 

The excavations at XaNTHOs were resumed in 
the fall of 1956 and are continuing again in 1957. 
The harvest in Greek ceramics continues to be 
good, but the difficulties caused by the intensive 
later rebuilding of the site are undiminished. It is 
hoped to report on the 1956 and 1957 campaigns 
in the next installment of this news section. 

The results of the excavations at Gorpion have 
appeared in a preliminary report by R. S. Young 
in AJA 61 [1957] 319-332. 

Professor Arif Miifid Mansel resumed his 
Pamphylian excavations in the fall of 1956 (AJA 
60 [1956] 378£). He kindly provides us with the 
following report. In Swe more work was done on 
the stage building of the theater. By clearing three 
doors under the logeion access was gained to the 
well-preserved lower storey of the stage building. 
Part of the debris was moved through these doors 
to the agora behind and thus part of the scaenae 
frons could be cleared. It had two tiers of columns 
and at a lower level a frieze of 1.50 m. height 
which seems to have run along the entire facade. 
Among the architectural fragments there are con- 
sole friezes provided with theatrical masks. Also 
found was a well-preserved bust of Augustus. 

The architect of the expedition, Mr. M. Beken, 
completed his survey of the city walls and made 
soundings at important points. 

The official report on the excavations at Side in 
the year 1948 has appeared: Arif Miifid Mansel, 
George E. Bean and Jale Inan, Die Agora von 
Side und die benachbarten Bauten (Ankara 1956, 
Tiirk Tarih Kurumu publications series V, No. 
15). 

In Perce the work near the monumental arch 
was finished. This arch was two-tiered like the gate 
of Hadrian at Antalya and probably crowned with 
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a large pediment. Statue bases with Greek and 
Roman inscriptions show that Plancia Magna, the 
founder of the entire complex, made dedications 
to Divus Nerva, Diva Matidia and Genius Civitatis. 

The excavations cleared more of the colonnaded 
street which begins immediately behind the arched 
gate. The street consists of a paved causeway of 
some twenty meters width with a water channel 
of two meters width in the middle, Ionic colon- 
nades of c. five meters depth at the sides and shops 
behind. Many statues and inscriptions were re- 
covered, such as an almost completely preserved 
Aphrodite of Capitoline type, buried under the 
street pavement in Byzantine times, a small torso 
of Polycleitan style and an Apollo head with a 
laurel wreath. 

Soundings were also made in the agora east of 
the gateway. The agora is square and has Corin- 
thian colonnades with shops on all four sides, also 
an axial entrance on each side. The tholos in the 
middle was later used as a fountain house. 

At Mizerus no work was done in 1956 but the 
ceramic evidence has been studied. Excavations are 
being resumed in 1957. 

Excavations at Kiaros (cf. AJA 60 [1956] 381- 
382) were continued in August-September 1956 
under the direction of L. Robert with the assistance 
of Jeanne Robert, Roland Martin and Pierre Bon- 
nard (architect). Professor Robert kindly reports 
the following. 

In 1954 the place of the altar had been identified 
at a distance of 27 m. from the front of the Apollo 
temple (cf. AJA 59 [1955] 237). The southern part 
of this white marble altar has been cleared to a 
width of 8.35 m.; it has at least four steps and a 
depth of 9.88 m. A series of inscriptions was found 
in this area, belonging to the two categories which 
are almost exclusively produced by the sanctuary. 
The embassies to the oracle almost all hail from 
cities well-known at Klaros: Heracleia Salbace 
(eponymy of the emperor Hadrian), Tabai (two 
texts with an interesting Carian name: Pigdlis), 
Chios (with mention of a gymnasiarchos and 
nauarchos), Laodiceia ad Lycum, Amaseia (a 
title). Thyateira is mentioned for the first time, 
but it fits in well with what one knows of the 
geographical and ethnic distribution of the patrons 
of the oracle. One stone had originally carried an 
inscription honoring Cicero’s brother, Quintus 
Tullius Marci filius Cicero as proconsul of Asia, 
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“benefactor of the Greeks and patron of the 
people.” 

The main work was concentrated on the temple. 
Mr. Martin and Mr. Bonnard worked intensively 
on the definitive architectural recording. The re- 
moval of two drums allowed the complete clearance 
of a section of the front steps which was still buried. 
In front of the facade a deep sounding was made 
in mud and water. An abundant series of inscrip- 
tions of the second and also third centuries a.p. was 
exposed on steps and column drums; the cities of 
provenance were already known as clients of the 
oracle: Chios, Phocaea (16), Laodiceia (6), Hera- 
cleia Salbace (2), Caesarea-Germanice of Bithynia. 
On the south side the excavation was widened by 
freeing the drums of three columns, tumbled against 
one another; a new Doric capital was found. Nearby 
some fragments of Hellenistic inscriptions referring 
to asylia were found; one of them mentions “the 
theaters” declared sacred. 

Major results were achieved in the interior of the 
temple. After removal of a very heavy block (identi- 
fied by Mr. Martin and Mr. Bonnard as a jamb of 
a monumental cella door) we cleared the last re- 
maining buried stretch of the corridor leading to 
the North door of the front adyton together with 
one of the cella walls. Moreover, after moving the 
right arm of the god (3.40 m. long) the entire back 
adyton could be cleared under the six vaulted arches 
down to the pavement. The system of vaulted 
arches in the two adyta is a later remodelling of the 
adyton which was originally covered with slabs; 
this remodelling apparently should be connected 
with the installation in the cella of the colossal cult 
statue of the god whose image appears on Augustan 
coins. We found the well from which the prophet 
came to draw the water for inspiration. This well 
is cut out in the pavement just to the left of the 
narrow vaulted door which connected the two 
adyta. It is remodelled: originally it was a simple 
rectangular hole of 1.41 x 0.96 m.; we have already 
emptied it (without arriving at the bottom of the 
courses) to a depth of 1.70 m., viz. 2.20 m. below the 
actual groundwater level, temporarily checked by 
our pump. Thus we have the entire arrangement of 
this famous oracle. There probably will be no 
surprise in the complete clearance of the front 
adyton next year. 

The “spring” water mentioned by Maximus of 
Tyre was that of the well by which one reached 
the ancient groundwater level of the plain which 
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now, as it has risen since antiquity, is such a hin- 
drance to our work. Pliny the Elder’s remark on 
the harmfulness of the water to the prophet was 
erroneous as we found the water drinkable. 

As in last year, the excavation of the back adyton 
has led to a number of finds apart from several 
architectural blocks of the temple and numerous 
tiles (two of them with the emblem of the cithara 
of Apollo, like one previously discovered). There 
always are shapeless fragments of statues of various 
dimensions, also a slab with a palmette between a 
pair of double volutes, and a headless statue of a 
woman with a nude torso. The most interesting 
fragment was a piece of the right foot of Apollo: 
on the top of the foot the straps of the shoes were 
adorned with a double buckle of 0.23 x 0.30 m.,, 
decorated with a frontal sphinx. The sphinx, an 
animal symbolic of the oracle, reappears on a marble 
fragment from underneath a tetrastyle temple. 
From the same place comes a statue-base of Au- 
gustus antedating his receiving the title of Sebastos; 
mention is made of his “quasi-divine exploits” and 
his “benefactions to the Panhellenes.” 

As every year, some inscriptions were brought in 
from the neighborhood, notably a funeral impre- 
cation and a funeral epigram. 

At Epnesus Professor Miltner continued his ex- 
cavations for the Austrian Archaeological Institute 
from July to November 1956. He kindly reports the 
following progress regarding the three principal 
objectives of the campaign (cf. AJA 60 [1956] 382). 

The Baths east of the Church of Mary in the By- 
zantine City were completely cleared. They cover 
an area of about 3600 M?. of slightly trapezoidal 
shape as determined by the city-plan (pl. 17, fig. 9). 
Practically the entire West facade is taken up by 
a long hall with apses at the short ends; in spite of 
the presence of fountains in the niches of the apses 
this hall seems chiefly of ceremonial character. Its 
west wall opens to an impressive colonnade facing 
the street. The South part of the building is 
dominated by a large vaulted hall with a central 
dome, presumably an apodyterium as well as a 
recreation room. The Northwest part of the build- 
ing, enclosed by these two halls, consists of the real 
bathrooms arranged for warm and hot baths only. 
The arrangement of these rooms, although dif- 
ferent from the normal type of ancient Thermae, 
is not as important as the general layout: the plan 
shows a surprisingly close connection between pro- 
fane and sacred building forms in Byzantine times. 
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It also shows that the change in plan is connected 
with a change in bathing practices: the ancient 
cold water bath has practically disappeared. The 
Byzantine bath is, as Ephesus now proves for the 
first time, essentially of the same type as the Seljuk 
and Turkish bath. Apparently the Byzantines rather 
than the Seljuks abolished the cold bath, although 
continuing the ancient tradition of private baths. A 
connection with the imperial public Thermae exists 
in the presence of a chapel, a cult-room as an annex 
to the large vaulted room at Ephesus; also the cere- 
monial hall meant for the cult of the emperor is 
an essential part of the Ephesian Thermae. 

In the Northwest part of this area some earlier 
house remains were found which have extensive 
remnants of frescoes of the first and third cen- 
turies A.D. 

The second objective of the excavations are the 
Thermae of Scholastikia situated where the Marble 
Street bends to the East and continues as Street of 
the Kouretes (about opposite the Library) in the 
direction of the saddle between the two hills of the 
city. The entire South facade and many basement 
rooms of the West part are cleared now; also some 
fifty meters of an arcade leading into the building 
from the Street of the Kouretes, giving access in 
the first place to the praefurnia of the baths on the 
upper floor. A marble staircase of nine steps pro- 
vides an entrance from the street of the Kouretes to 
the upper storey directly into the stately entrance 
hall. Here we re-installed the statue and base of 
Scholastikia who in the time of Theodosius ar- 
ranged for an elaborate restoration of these Ther- 
mae, apparently originally built in the first or sec- 
ond century a. We owe the finding of several 
relief fragments and heads of earlier periods to 
these restorations; also very informative inscrip- 
tions were built into the arcade at the time of the 
restoration. 

Modern reconstruction proceeds apace with the 
excavations. Built into the South fagade of the 
Thermae we found a relatively small, tetrastyle 
prostylos (pl. 18, fig. 10). The building inscription 
on its fagade reveals that we have here the Neokoria 
temple of Hadrian; it also suggests much about the 
rivalry among the leading Ephesian families. A 
restoration of this well-preserved monument seems 
imperative for historical and artistic reasons. 

On the South side of the Street of the Kouretes 
a stoa was found of over 60 m. length, and 5 m. 
width, with a well-preserved mosaic floor mostly 
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consisting of decorative patterns. On the slope be- 
hind this stoa a house of several stories was partly 
excavated, viz. an entrance room on the lower floor, 
two rooms of the upper storey, the foundations of 
a third storey. As excavations continue on this scale 
we may expect important data on the residential 
aspects of the town. 

On the saddle between the two city hills we 
found a double column of heart-shaped section in 
situ in 1955, belonging to a hall of early Augustan 
date. This hall with its four double columns (three 
of which have been re-erected) proved to contain 
the altar with the sacred fire of the city in the 
center of a well-fitted marble floor. Later rebuild- 
ings prevented us from continuing immediately 
northward, into the cella proper of this sanctuary of 
Hestia Boulaia. The anteroom of the altar-hall was 
enclosed by a probably hexastyle facade of heavy 
Doric proportions. In front of it was an almost 
square court, framed on the other sides by Ionic 
stoas. In the middle, on a large pedestal, stood a 
statue of Artemis Ephesia, about twice lifesize, 
which is preserved. On her crown which is intact 
several temples are represented in the upper register. 

East of this court another court with Ionic stoas 
follows and reaches to the Odeion. This second 
court is almost entirely occupied by an altar of 
about 13 x 15 m. The altar is certainly Hellenistic 
and must have served for public sacrifices and 
festivals. An as yet incomplete inscription confirms 
our surmise that this whole precinct, which ex- 
tends southward to the back wall of the Hall of the 
Boukrania, was the Prytaneion. We are then in 
the political center of the Hellenistic (Lysimachus’) 
city. 

Repeated later reconstructions do not obscure the 
fact that the entire Hestia-hall complex was re- 
stored in the third century a.v. In the time of Theo- 
dosius the entire precinct was destroyed, presuma- 
bly by force, and important pieces of the architec- 
ture were removed. Many statues were left behind, 
not only the colossal Artemis in the forecourt, but 
also a headless statue of the same goddess (under 
lifesize) which lay at the East end of the anteroom 
to the Hestia-cella. In one of the West rooms an- 
other statue of Artemis Ephesia escaped destruction, 
probably because it was buried by the last partisans 
of her cult (pl. 17, fig. 8); this is lifesize and prob- 
ably Hadrianic, of fine translucent marble with 
traces of gilding, undoubtedly the finest preserved 
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and with its rich decoration the most interesting 
replica of Artemis Ephesia. 

Professor Ekrem Akurgal continued his investi- 
gations of several sites in Western Asia Minor. In 
1956, he worked at Phocaea, Myrina and Dascylium. 
More work is to be done at Dascylium in 1957. The 
palace of the Persian satrap remains the center of 
interest (cf. AJA 60 [1956] 383). The results of the 
new work will appear in full in Anatolia 2 (1957) 
the new archaeological periodical of the University 
of Ankara. Preliminary accounts of previous cam- 
paigns at Phocaea, Cyme, Cyzicus and Dascylium 
have appeared in Volume 1 of this periodical 
(1956); and a separate publication gives an account 
of the excavations at Sinope in 1951-53 (E. Akurgal 
and L. Budde, Vorléufiger Bericht iiber die Aus- 
grabungen in Sinope, Ankara 1956). 

Professor Akurgal also has had a cast made of 
one of the fallen reliefs of the Broken Lion Tomb 
(Yilantas) in Phrygia (cf. E. Akurgal, Phrygische 
Kunst [Ankara 1955] p. 104; Perrot-Chipiez, His- 
toire de l’Art dans l’Antiquité V [Paris 1890] 173 
fig. 117). The cast is on display in the University 
building at Ankara and the publication will also 
appear in Anatolia. 

Villagers in the district of Balikesir have discov- 
ered Hellenistic cemeteries in addition to the Bronze 
Age burial grounds which are so productive of 
Yortan type pottery. A large series of Hellenistic 
pottery: bowls, jugs, bottles, unguentaria, lamps as 
well as gray local ware (trefoil pitchers, imitation 
rouletted ware) and glass vessels have been dis- 
covered in Bayrnpirk6y. The Istanbul museum has 
acquired a series of complete specimens which will 
be valuable study material for excavators working 
with stratified fragments. 

North of Ovabayindir a Hellenistic built tomb 
was discovered. It is of the type known from 
Karalar and Gordion (cf. AJA 59 [1955] 235; 60 
[1956] pl. 81f). There are also Roman remains in 
this vicinity. Two Roman portraits from a citadel 
near Bayindir will be published by Mr. Nezih 
Firatli to whom we owe the above information. 

Two coin hoards from western Asia Minor de- 
serve notice. Some 680 Hellenistic silver coins of 
c. 190 B.c. were found at Sabuncupinar near Kiitahya. 
From Bigadic¢ southeast of Balikesir comes a hoard 
of some 100 silver Persian sigloi found in conjunc- 
tion with 13 Asia Minor coins of the late fourth 
century. Both hoards are in the numismatic col- 
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lection of the Istanbul Museum and are in process 
of study and publication. 

A correction has to be made in the statement 
about “Galatian” pottery studied by Dr. A. Akarca 
(AJA 60 [1956] 383). This pottery is not from 
Akalan but from Karasamsun west of modern 
Samsun, excavated in 1908 by Makridi and left un- 
published. This is the site of ancient Amisos on the 
plateau overlooking the harbor. 

Dr. Doerner of the University of Miinster kindly 
reports the following on the progress of his excava- 
tions at ArsaMeia on the Nymphaios. No work 
was done in 1955, but in 1956 a concerted effort 
was made to clear the end of the tunnel partly ex- 
cavated in 1954 (AJA 59 [1955] 240). This stepped 
tunnel begins under column III of the rockcut in- 
scription in the hierothesion of Mithradates of 
Commagene. It initially descends at a 35° angle 
into the mountain, but the angle increases to 51° 
in the interior part. With the aid of an air com- 
pressor and electric lights the tunnel was cleared 
through soft rock and clay strata. At a distance of 
142 and again at 150 m. from the entrance there are 
round shaft like cuttings in the left wall of the 
tunnel, 0.50 m. deep. Ashes lay on the wider steps 
in front of them. At 156 m. the steps come to an 
end and at 158 m. the tunnel stops. As no remains 
were found in the tunnel its purpose is problematic. 
It is not meant for water supply nor as an escape 
road; but it probably served a ritual purpose in the 
cult of the hierothesion of Mithradates. This is also 
suggested by the fact that a similar tunnel entrance 
was discovered by Dr. Doerner in the hierothesion 
of the ancestors of Antiochus I of Commagene. This 
sanctuary is in Gerger (Arsameia on the Euphrates, 
cf. Humann-Puchstein, Reisen 355). The tunnel 
begins on the north slope of the citadel and shows 
the same technique as the excavated tunnel in 
Arsameia on the Nymphaios. 

The tomb of Mithradates was probably located 
in the monumental construction on the west side 
of Eskikale. There an entrance hall of 9 meters 
height leads to a rockcut chamber via a small 
stepped tunnel. This exposed tomb would have 
been plundered soon after the incorporation of 
Commagene in the province of Syria. 

Among the finds is a fragment of a relief with a 
star, suggesting an astrological connection for the 
hierothesion of Arsameia similar to that of Nemrud 
Dag (so-called horoscope of Antiochus). A lifesize 
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head of a goddess, probably Tyche, is noticeable for 
quality and preservation. 

The full report on these excavations at Arsameia 
will appear in Istanbuler Forschungen. 

The excavations at Nemrup Dag, directed by Miss 
Theresa Goell (cf. AJA 60 [1956] 383-384), were 
continued in a fourth campaign from June to Sep- 
tember 1956. Miss Goell kindly contributes the 
following ‘report on a season which concentrated 
on the preparation of the final publication, the com- 
pletion of the architectural survey and reconstruc- 
tion of the details of sculpture, ritual accessories and 
inscriptions. 

“Our geologist, Dr. G. Bachmann, in addition to 
making a geological survey of the site and environs, 
analyzed the causes for the destruction of the lime- 
stone colossi of Antiochus, his deities and guardian 
animals and the sandstone relief stelac. The natural 
elements, earthquakes, and deliberate vandalism 
accounted for some of the destruction. But the 
oblique stratification of the limestone blocks com- 
posing the colossi and the bases of the sandstone 
stelae, when weathered and eroded, would have 
precipitated their collapse. The soft laminated sand- 
stone stelae had in most cases been decomposed by 
weathering and erosion. 

“There had always been doubt as to whether the 
monument had been completed. According to Dr. 
Bachmann, the equal weathering of the front and 
back of the West Terrace Darius stela, which stood 
in South Socle I on the wall, indicates that it stood 
upright for many centuries before it collapsed. We 
found strong evidence to confirm our original view 
that the monument had been completed. Some of 
the tongues and cementing material of the wall 
stelae of the East and West Terraces were still in 
situ in their sockets. Dr. Bachmann also located, at 
the mountain base, quarries of sandstone from 
which the sculptural material was taken. Accord- 
ing to his recently expressed opinion the limestone 
was quarried on the peak of Nemrud Dag. 

“The southern side of the East Terrace was lim- 
ited by two plinths which had held originally two 
walls of sandstone stelae. The walls had practically 
vanished. The stelae were fragmented and scattered 
in all directions. After hardening the fragments and 
lifting them it became evident that they had not 
been inscribed. We were able, however, to clarify 
the situation regarding the subject-matter of the 
reliefs which composed this wall by finding numer- 
ous fragments of Greek male and female ancestors, 
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resembling those of the West Terrace socle. The 
large stelae of South Socle II yielded neither reliefs 
nor inscriptions. At the end of 1955 we had found 
fragments of the torso of the ancestor of North 
Socle II-I, reported missing by Humann and Puch- 
stein. When assembled, they formed the torso of 
a youthful ‘Commagenian’ male, probably a con- 
temporary of Antiochus, in a type of costume 
hitherto unknown on Nemrud Dag. 

“On the southwest side of the East Terrace, we 
dealt with two badly laminated sandstone relief 
fragments. Each fragment bore a male torso which 
had no apparent relationship to the other. Each ap- 
peared to be holding a short sickle. After spraying 
with a plastic solution to harden them we found 
that the two pieces fit each other, forming a double 
stela (pl. 19, fig. 12). The so-called sickles joined to 
form a wreath or crown, held by the figures which 
were facing each other. The head of the figure to 
the right, semi-obliterated, is still recognizable as 
that of a royal figure, crowned by a tiara with rays 
(pl. 19, fig. 13). This double stela had fallen from 
the central, wider socket of the platform. Professor 
John H. Young of Johns Hopkins University, who 
came to Nemrud Dag in 1956 to study the sculp- 
tures for the final publication, named it the ‘Ste- 
phanophoros, or Investiture relief.’ It is a counter- 
part of the double stela found by Humann and 
Puchstein near the North Socle of the West Ter- 
race in their 1882-1883 campaigns. This, they re- 
moved to the Museum of Berlin. 

“On the Berlin group, the hands are missing. By 
analogy with the four West Terrace deification 
reliefs Humann and Puchstein conjectured that on 
this double stela the royal figures also were in the 
act of greeting. Our find on the East Terrace throws 
new light on this and negates Humann and Puch- 
stein’s restoration. 

“In 1953, when clearing the passage behind the 
bases of the colossi of the East Terrace, we found 
the ‘missing’ head of Apollo-Mithra. The head, with 
rayed keel-shaped tiara, was lying on the rock-cut 
floor of the passage, indicating that it had fallen 
before the tumulus had been disturbed. In 1956, 
we lifted the head (pl. 19, fig. 14). Its schematic 
rendering and remote, sombre expression contrast 
sharply with the animation of the Apollo-Mithra 
of the West Terrace. 

“Supplementary material to round out our knowl- 
edge of the portraiture was also found on the West 
Terrace (pl. 19, figs. 15-16). 
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“The deification relief of Antiochus and the 
Tyche of Commagene of East Socle I was enriched 
by the addition of the head of Antiochus (missing 
until now), wearing a tiara, decorated with a strid- 
ing lion against a background of pomegranate 
blossoms and fruit. The diadem carries an oriental- 
izing procession of lions. 

“The final clearance of the passage leading to the 
North Terrace revealed that a colossal sandstone 
eagle stood on a low platform on the eastern side 
of the entrance. The sandstone wall fragments 
noted in 1953 were part of the entrance complex 
of the North Terrace. 

“It is of highest interest for the history of the 
construction of the sanctuary that the deification 
platform was composed of re-used sandstone stelae 
lying with their rubbed out inscriptions face up. 
The old inscriptions had been partially wiped off. 
We made rubber copies of them. Did the stelae and 
their inscriptions belong to an earlier sanctuary 
which had stood here? Had Antiochus inscribed 
them, but later changed his project, or religious 
outlook, and ordered them to be effaced? Not only 
the socle, but the inscriptions on the backs of the 
deification reliefs which stood on it were inscribed 
over traces of earlier effaced texts. We therefore 
brought the 1956 excavation to a close with a new, 
stimulating project ahead of us: to learn the original 
location and the meaning of these stelae in the 
foundation of the sanctuary.” 

Finally, we add a report on the Panionion cam- 
paign of 1957. From April 13 to May 11 a German 
expedition under Professor G. Kleiner investigated 
the situation at the presumed site. The following 
is based upon information kindly furnished by Dr. 
G. Kleiner. 

Excavation took place in several trenches in the 
area of the village Camli near Davutlar in the dis- 
trict of Kusadasi. East of Caml a hill called 
Otomatik Tepe had been identified by T. Wiegand 
as containing remnants of the Panionion (Priene, 
Ergebnisse [Berlin 1904] 25ff). The church H. Ilias 
mentioned by Wiegand was lost when a gun em- 
placement was put on the hill in the First World 
War; much of the hilltop was removed in this 
operation which gave the site its name of Otomatik 
Tepe. 

Of the circular retaining wall mentioned by 
Wiegand three courses could be cleared near the 
NW corner. To the west the entire circuit of c. 40 
meter length could be traced to the height of one 
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course, to the south at least the beginning of one 
course was found. To the east all traces are gone; 
yet it is evident that one has to do with a circuit 
wall of a sacred temenos with its entrance to the 
west. 

In the center stood a structure oriented N-S, 
noticed also by Wiegand. Its dimensions of c. 18 x 4 
m. can be deduced from cuttings and dowel-holes, 
one of which has a pouring channel. This points 
to a building of fairly advanced date, rather an 
altar than a temple. Erosion is so bad on Otomatik 
Tepe that no chronological support can be derived 
from small finds. The circuit wall can only be 
characterized as related in technique to that of 
the Kale (see below). 

Much effort was needed to rediscover the rock- 
cut steps considered by Wiegand as part of a theater 
or bouleuterion, by J. Keil (RE XVIII2. sv. 
Panionion col. 605) possibly a stadium. They are 
hidden among the underbrush in the south part 
of Otomatik Tepe and not to the west as Wiegand 
wrote. Our excavation here produced a plan like 
that of a Greek theater of a diameter of 25 m. with 
ten narrow steps on which the seating space of the 
front row is not set off from the foot-space of the 
back row. To the west the place of the skene con- 
sists of rock, smoothed to the south. On the lowest 
step, the proedria which is mostly built of cut 
blocks, there are five low socles. In the center 
front there are two corresponding cuttings for 
socle stones to be inserted. This spacing will find 
its explanation in a seating arrangement for those 
nine of the twelve Ionian cities which according 
to Diodorus (15.49) originally used to celebrate 
the Panionia on this lonely spot of Mykale. This 
would suggest an archaic date for the structure 
which is corroborated by its shape. The best name 
for it would seem ekklesiasterion. Here again small 
finds are lacking. 

On the southwest slope of Otomatik Tepe half- 
way between ekklesiasterion and altar there is a 
cave of over ten meters depth in the rock, curiously 
enough not mentioned by Wiegand. It seems to 
belong with the other two constructions, especially 
in view of the fact that Poseidon was the god 
worshipped in the Panionion. A trial trench in the 
cave did not produce more than some tile frag- 
ments and a worn bronze coin of Antony and 
Octavia (?); but in a side-pit there were ashes and 
bones, perhaps of sacrificed sheep. 
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On the “kale” (citadel) in the west part of 
Caml, a promontory of Mykale, one notices a 
lower circuit wall of c. eight km. length at mid- 
height and another circuit wall of c. one km. length 
on top (Wiegand, Priene 26). Here trial trenches 
were made to the north on three small terraces 
and to the east on a larger terrace. They proved 
that the wall also had an inner face made of smaller 
stones. The few potsherds which could be retrieved 
from it were too worn to show traces of paint. 
One slightly better preserved item, a handled goblet 
seems to be of the 6th rather than 7th century B.c. 
If Melia has to be located here with Keil (RE 
XVIII.2.606) the history of the foundation of the 
Panionion (which U. Von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorf tentatively dated c. 700 8.c. in connection with 
a destruction of the city. SBBerl 1906, 38ff) would 
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have to be rewritten, as also indicated by the 
ekklesiasterion. 

Further investigation of the kale is planned for 
a future campaign. The excavation was crowned 
with preliminary success in establishing the exact 
site of the Panionion. An inscribed block of the 
4th-3rd cent. B.c. provided final proof since it con- 
tains sacrificial and other regulations explicitly re- 
ferring to the Panionion. This stone was built into 
the threshold of a small stable in the village itself 
where it had recently been brought from the old 
ruined church of Panagia near the beach. The 
porch of this church once contained the inscription 
(now lost) which made travellers of the Baroque 
period locate the Panionion in Caml: or Tschangli 
as it was called at the time (Wiegand, Priene, 24f). 
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Srecrriep LorscuckeE, director emeritus of the Roman 
Department of the Rheinische Landesmuseum (State 
Museum for the Rhineland) in Trier, died on Sep- 
tember 19, 1956, after a long illness, in his seventy- 
fourth year. 

Born May 26, 1883 in Dorpat, Estonia, a son of 
Georg Loeschcke, who had his first professorship 
there, Siegfried came with him to the University of 
Bonn, where Georg Loeschcke founded a celebrated 
archaeological school. Young Siegfried accompanied 
his father even as a schoolboy on his expeditions and 
excavations at the Limes, the wall built by the Romans 
to shield the Roman provincia Germania against the 
fierce and uncultivated tribes of free Germany. Georg 
Loeschcke developed a refined and precise method of 
excavation, with exact distinction of the different 
layers and deductions from the smallest clues, includ- 
ing holes left by rotten wood. “Nothing is less perish- 
able than a hole in the ground” was one of Georg 
Loeschcke’s doctrines, accepted by the son. Siegfried 
studied, 1903-1909, at the University of Bonn with his 
father and celebrated philologists, like Usener, Bue- 
cheler, Solmsen, and Brinkman, and thus became an 
all-round classicist, archaeologist and philologist. His 
Coctoral dissertation deals with the ceramics found 
in one of the castles of the Limes. Keramische Funde 
in Haltern; ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der augustei- 
schen Kultur in Deutschland (1909) is indeed an 
important contribution to the early Roman culture in 
the province of Germania Romana at the time of the 
Emperor Augustus. 

In 1911 Siegfried Loeschcke published in the cata- 
logue of the collection Niessen at Cologne ceramics 
and glass found in the Rhineland. In 1919 he pub- 
lished the lamps found in Vindonissa, Switzerland, a 
Roman camp and a city of the Helvetii in Gallia 
Belgica. This is considered a standard work on Roman 
lamps. Since 1914 until his retirement in 1945, Sieg- 
fried Loeschcke worked in Trier excavating, exploring 
the imperial palace, and doing excellent practical work 
in the Museum. He became assistant director in 1918 
and director of the Roman department in 1929. He 
developed this department into a model collection and 
exhibition of ceramics from the early Roman to the 
mediaeval periods. New and well dated material was 
added by his excavations of pottery factories in Trier, 
Speicher and surroundings and was published in 1919: 
Ton-Industrie von Speicher und Umgebung. 

The greatest and most important excavation made 
by Siegfried Loeschcke was that in the valley of the 
Altbach river. Here he uncovered, between 1924 and 
1945, a sanctuary with about 75 temples and chapels, 


the most interesting ones being those of the Matrons. 
Some of the results are given in Die Erforschung des 
Tempelbezirks im Altbachtal zu Trier, 1928 and in 
other short reports. A large publication was begun 
by Loeschcke and his collaborators Dr. Gose and Dr. 
Hussong in 1938: Der Tempelbezirk im Altbachtal zu 
Trier, ed. by the Rémischgermanische Kommission 
Frankfurt am Main, Archdologisches Institut des 
deutschen Reichs, but only Vol. I: Planausschnitt, 
Ritonatempel und Umgebung has appeared. The total 
excavation of this “German Delphi” and the publica- 
tion of other volumes were planned, but unfortunately, 
due to war, inflation and illness, never completed. 

A charming and humorous paper on the develop- 
ment of the wine districts and wine trade in the 
Moselle and Saar valleys, where it is still flourishing, 
is based on an exhibition put together by Loeschcke 
in the German Wine Museum of the city of Trier: 
Denkmiler von Weinbau aus der Zeit der Rémer- 
herrschaft an Mosel und Saar, 1933. Loeschcke’s in- 
terest extended to early Christian art, which in Trier 
grew directly out of the late Roman art: Frihchristliche 
Denkmiiler aus Trier, 1936. Many papers on different 
excavations, finds and problems connected with Gallia 
and Germania appeared in the Trierer Zeitschrift, 
Trierische Heimatblatter, the Jahresberichte of the 
Provinzial-Museum Trier, and other periodicals. 

This writer met Siegfried Loeschcke when she was 
herself a member of the diverse student circle around 
the eminent teacher Georg Loeschcke. To this circle 
belonged among many others Georg Karo, then a 
young lecturer, and temporarily some Americans, for 
example, the late T. Leslie Shear, the first excavator 
of the Athenian Agora, and Lily Ross Taylor, now 
professor emeritus in Bryn Mawr College. Siegfried 
was the most serious, industrious, tense, and critical 
member of the group. He had a stubborn character, 
exacting thoroughness for himself and others. He had 
an ironic tongue, but he was a warm-hearted and help- 
ful person. Later i found him unchanged, when I 
visited him repeatedly in Trier, alone or in 1928 with 
my students from Giessen University, or when he 
visited me in Giessen. He was always fanatically dedi- 
cated to his work, and he was the greatest expert and 
authority in his limited field. 

It is much to be desired that his important excava- 
tions in the Altbach valley may be finished and pub- 
lished by some worthy successor. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Rock Pictures or Europe, by Herbert Kiihn. 
Pp. 259. Essential Books, Inc., Fair Lawn, NJ., 
1957- $7.00. 


The Rock Pictures of Europe is a translation of 
Kihn’s book published in Stuttgart, Germany, in 1952, 
the review of which was published in the American 
Journal of Archaeology 60 (1956) 187-188. Its appear- 
ance is simpler. It is printed in much smaller size and 
does not contain colored plates. In other words, it is 
a less luxurious edition than the original. The il- 
lustrations which are basic in this kind of book are 
not as impressive here as they were in the German 
original. 

The book is intended for the general reader, and 
particularly for the art historians. Its purpose is to illu- 
minate the origins and development of ancient art. The 
author describes naturalistic Palaeolithic and Mesolith- 
ic and abstract Neolithic rock pictures of all Europe 
and in many ways gives interesting examples in com- 
paring modern with prehistoric art. For the prehistori- 
ans Kiihn’s presentation of art phases and their chro- 
nology is too simplified. The book does not give reliable 
information on the chronology of Palaeolithic art. The 
round date for the earliest Palaeolithic art of 60,000 
B.c. is much too early. (Recently it was lowered to 
24,000 B.c. on the basis of Carbon 14 dates.) Other 
dates used are also not very precise. In spite of the lack 
of that accuracy which is required of all prehistorians, 
the English version is welcome and certainly will prove 
its usefulness if it will reach the people who are inter- 
ested in our forebears’ ancient art. The most interesting 
and valuable part of this book is the interpretation of 
the rock pictures through the ages. This will answer 
for many readers the question of why prehistoric man 
left to us such fascinating naturalistic and abstract rock 
engravings. 


Mariya GIMBUTAS 
PEABODY MUSEUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Dre JUNGERE VORROMISCHE EIsENzEIT GOTLANDS. 
Funpe, CHronotocit, by Erik 
Nylén. Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antik- 
vitets Akademien, Stockholm. Pp. 561, figs. 313, 
tables 3. Distributors: Almqvist and Wiksell, 
Stockholm, 1956. Kr. 150. 


This voluminous book is a luxurious monograph 
devoted to the late La Téne period of prehistory on 
the island of Gotland. It is a painstaking publication 
of all hitherto known grave-finds of this period. They 
are described chronologically according to their exca- 
vation dates and to geographical regions. Along with 
the detailed information on the history of excavation 


and description of almost every grave belonging to 
about thirty cemeteries, a great number of cemetery 
and grave plans or photographs and drawings of each 
find are given. The drawings made by several artists, 
especially those made by the Lettish painter Cirulis, 
are first class. 

In the second part of the monograph the author 
succeeded in classifying the available grave-finds in 
several chronological groups, using the stratigraphical 
and typological method. In applying stratigraphy he 
was able to get some chronological evidence not only 
from the vertical, but also from the so-called “hori- 
zontal stratigraphy.” Through a careful analysis of 
find combinations and burial rites in larger cemeteries 
it became possible to state which part of a cemetery 
was earlier and which later. To these extensive com- 
parisons the author devoted much of his work. Style 
analysis of finds, particularly of fibulae and belt plates, 
has likewise been important for the local chronology. 

The study of material allowed the classification in 
four chronological groups, designated by the author 
with the letters A-D. During phase A there were 
commercial undertakings between Gotland and the 
Bornholm Islands. Furthermore, in both areas, influ- 
ences from central Germany can be traced. During 
phase B, cultural stimuli reached Gotland from the 
same direction and certain cooperation with north- 
western Germany also started. During phase C radical 
changes occurred. Gotland’s contact with Bornholm 
and central Germany was interrupted. Gotland now 
played a giver’s réle to its western neighbors. The 
island of Oeland came under the influence of Got- 
land. Commercial relations with northwestern Ger- 
many were continued, and some new forms of arti- 
facts show their origin in Bohemia. Phase D repre- 
sented the transition from the La Téne to the Roman 
period. Gotland, Oeland, Bornholm, as well as con- 
tinental Sweden and Norway, continued their tradi- 
tional culture without major changes or new impulses. 

In careful rendering of each detail this publication 
is a model monograph. Not many archaeological in- 
stitutions can afford such complete publication of 
excavated material! No doubt Nylén’s book will serve 
for a long period as a well classified collection of Got- 
land’s grave-finds from the late La Téne period with 
all information available up to the year 1955. 


Marija GIMBUTAS 
PEABODY MUSEUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Die Bepeutunc per Grasunc WOLLIN 1934. Me- 
thodische Grundlagen fiir die Erforschung der 
Wikinger- und Slawen-Siedlung Wollin, by Karl 
August Wilde. 1. Beiheft zum Atlas der Urge- 
schichte. Pp. 98, tables 5. 1953. 
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Das GraperreLD by Fritz 
Tischler. 2. Beiheft zum Atias der Urgeschichte. 
Pp. 7, pls. 60. Hamburgisches Museum fiir Vélker- 
kunde und Vorgeschichte, 1954. 


With these appendices of the Aflas of Prehistory 
(Adlas der Urgeschichte) the Department of Prehistory 
of the Hamburg Museum of Ethnology and Archaeol- 
ogy has begun a systematic publication of the archaeo- 
logical finds in the possession of the Museum. 

Dr. Wilde has presented a well organized descrip- 
tion of the results of large-scale excavations in 1934 
in Wollin, Pomerania, the mediaeval trade center of 
the southern Baltic seacoast. This fortified earthwork 
was excavated as early as the end of the nineteenth 
century but systematic excavations were started in 
1934 and continued during the years 1935 and 1936. 
The excavations were still not completed. The author 
has described only the results of the 1934 excavations. 
He gives a detailed account of stratigraphy, pottery 
and combs. The results achieved have shown that 
this trading center belonged to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries a.p. and was the biggest city of the Slavonic 
people at that time. It played an important réle in 
trade between the north Germanic people and the 
Slavonic people as Haithabu did between the north 
and the west. Wollin is believed to be the legendary 
city of Vineta. In the early mediaeval records it was 
also mentioned by the following names: Julin, Joms- 
burg, Jumne. 

In sixty plates Dr. Tischler presents the drawings 
of materials from the enormous urnfield near Ham- 
burg in northern Germany which have been in the 
Museum for eighty years. The cemetery had about 
3,000 graves belonging to the Roman period. Finds 
indicate continuous habitation for about 300 years 
during the first centuries a.p. Beads, fibulae, pins of 
bronze and iron, clay whorls, combs and belt clasps 
were the most frequent finds in urns and the cemetery 
is therefore being called “A Woman’s Cemetery.” 
This is not a description of graves and finds but a 
“corpus” of the grave inventories. As the author in 
his introduction says, this catalogue of finds should be 
valued as the foundation stone of a “corpus vasorum 
Anglo-Saxonicorum.” 

The above publications are very welcome inasmuch 
as they allow students to handle the materials in a 
very easy manner. 


Mariya GimButas 
PEABODY MUSEUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


JauRBucH DES ROMISCH-GERMANISCHEN ZENTRAL- 
MusEuMS .Marnz. 3. Jahrgang 1956. Festschrift 
fiir Ernst Sprockhoff zum 60. Geburtstag, 2. 
Teil, herausgegeben von Hans Jiirgen Eggers 
und Joachim Werner. Verlag des Rémisch-Ger- 
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manischen Zentralmuseums Mainz. Pp. 172, pls. 
13, text figures 43, maps 7. Mainz, 1956. 


The volume under review forms the second part of 
a Festschrift presented to Dr. E. Sprockhoff on the 
occasion of his sixtieth birthday. The recipient has 
earned an honored place in international scholarship 
by his writings and administrative accomplishments. 

The publication is a model in the choice of con- 
tributors, in the editing and printing, and in the qual- 
ity of the illustrations. The standard of the seven con- 
tributions is a high one and the subjects range over 
the whole field of pre- and protohistory as well as 
classical archaeology. 

The articles are arranged according to the chrono- 
logical order of their subject matter. In the first paper 
entitled “Eiszeitliche Elefantenjager in der Liineburger 
Heide” (pp. 1-22), K. H. Jacob-Friesen discusses a 
significant Palaeolithic finding from Lehringen, dis- 
trict Verden. Remains of an Elephas antiquus have 
been discovered in a layer of marl. Between two ribs 
of this animal lay a 244 cm. long spear of yew-wood 
(Taxus baccata). The head of the elephant was sur- 
rounded by many stone implements of Levallois-tech- 
nique (Levalloisian IV). This wooden spear is the 
only well-preserved, almost complete weapon of older 
Palaeolithic times. In his attractive study, the author 
also treats the methods of elephant hunting. 

A short article by Paul Reinecke (“Der Bamberger 
Bronzeschildfund,” pp. 23-27) deals with two shields 
which were found near Bamberg in 1857 and never 
heard of again after 1858. Reinecke believes that one of 
these shields was sold to the Mainzer Altertumsverein. 
He was not able to trace the second. 

In the longest contribution of the volume “Uber 
blecherne Zierbuckel (Faleren)” (pp. 28-116), Gero 
von Merhart calls attention to a group of objects 
hitherto treated with neglect. Buttons, discs, tutuli 
and similar pieces are analyzed according to origin, 
diffusion and chronology. Thorough compilation of all 
pertinent pieces, good illustrations and an excellent 
distribution map make the article more useful. There 
can be no doubt that the author made his observa- 
tions with skill and meticulous care. 

Hans Klumbach has undertaken a study on the dis- 
tribution of the late Italian terra sigillata (“Das Ver- 
breitungsgebiet der spatitalischen Terra sigillata,” pp. 
117-133). His map is based on the lists of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Latinarum as well as on data from later 
publications. He concludes that the most important 
market for this terra sigillata was the western Mediter- 
ranean basin with its islands. 

Karl Hohmann gives an absorbing account of a 
decorated Burgundian vessel (“Ein burgundisches 
Gefass mit schriftahnlichen Zeichen aus dem Teltow,” 
Pp. 134-142) which seems to suggest that the Bur- 
gundians were acquainted with the Latin alphabet. 
Although they were not able to read the letters, they 
applied them in their magic rites. Several Roman styles 
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found on Burgundian sites tend to confirm this pos- 
sibility. 

Giinther Haseloff’s valuable paper, well illustrated 
by plates, text figures and good maps, deserves par- 
ticular attention (“Die langobardischen Goldblatt- 
kreuze,” pp. 143-163). The author distinguishes four 
types of Lombard gold-foil crosses and in connection 
with them, he studies the origin of style II of Lom- 
bard art. 

Werner Neugebauer describes a flat bone piece, 
decorated with engraved figures on both sides (“Eine 
figiirliche Knochenritzung vom Burgwall Alt Liibeck,” 
pp. 164-167). It was found near Liibeck and can be 
assigned to the late Slavic period, ic. to the early 
twelfth century .p. 

Taken as a whole, the Jahrbuch des Rémisch-Ger- 
manischen Zentralmuseums Mainz is an important 
periodical with much unpublished material. It makes 
a real contribution to European archaeology and de- 
serves the attention of every serious student of our 
discipline. 

STEPHEN Fo.tiny 

THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 

PRINCETON, N.J. 


Tue Art anp ArcHITEcTurE oF by Benjamin 
Rowland. Penguin Books, Baltimore, 1953. $8.50. 


This volume of The Pelican History of Art, devoted 
to Indian art, was written by Benjamin Rowland, Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts at Harvard University. The appear- 
ance of a book on Indian art is always a welcome 
event. The best known handbooks such as those of 
Smith and Coomaraswamy are today, to a great ex- 
tent, out of date, since new research and discoveries of 
new material have increased our knowledge of Indian 
art. The author of this volume follows the traditions 
of previous authors, who often stressed Indian myths 
and religions rather than the artistic aspects of In- 
dian art. There is no question that the iconography of 
Indian ar is rather complicated and the scenes rep- 
resented <. not convey to us their full meaning. There- 
fore, the Western reader needs an interpretation of the 
legends, myths, and symbols, which reveal the Indian 
conception of the world around us, totally different 
from that of our own. The author attempts to justify 
and to explain the artistic achievements of India on 
the basis of Indian philosophy and myth. Unfortu- 
nately, the author repeats many mistakes made by 
previous writers on Indian art. Some of the passages 
characteristic of this approach are: “Indian art was not 
made primarily for aesthetic reasons”; “Indian art, may, 
in a general way, be described as theological, hieratic, 
or perhaps best of all, as traditional”; and (page 7) 
“In India all art, like all life, is given over to religion. 
Indian art is life, as interpreted by religion and philoso- 
phy.” Is this the only possible explanation of the great 
masterpieces of Indian art? What about secular art? 
According to the author, secular art as we know it did 
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not exist. And yet we know of non-religious edifices 
such as palaces of the rulers and of the nobility, which 
were no doubt richly adorned with frescoes and reliefs. 
How about the various branches of the decorative arts, 
as for instance, the ivory plaques from Begram, pl. 51? 

The book is divided into six parts dealing with vari- 
ous periods of Indian art. Part One deals with “The 
Prehistoric and Epic Periods in Art and Religion”; 
Part Two with “The Early Classic Periods,” giving 
the reader an excellent picture of the evolution of In- 
dian style. Part Three is devoted to “Romano-Indian 
Art in North-West India and Central Asia.” I am sure 
that many scholars will disagree with the author’s 
designation of Ghandara art as Romano-Indian. To 
describe the Ghandara school “as the easternmost ap- 
pearance of the art of the Roman Empire” is rather 
misleading. It has been established long ago, to the 
satisfaction of many scholars, that in this part of Asia 
Hellenistic art developed its own forms influenced by 
local Oriental styles. In the second chapter entitled: 
“Afghanistan: The Road to Central Asia,” the author 
makes other astonishing statements. Comparing the 
sculpture of Hadda to that of thirteenth century Gothic 
sculpture, he regards the former as Roman or Hellenis- 
tic in origin and Gothic sculpture as “unquestionably 
based on Classic prototypes.” These are old fashioned 
theories discarded a long time ago. As most students 
of mediaeval art know, Gothic art was the antithesis 
of Classical art. It was a reaction to the style established 
by Greek and Roman artists. 

Part Four deals with “The Golden Age and End of 
Buddhist Art.” The author discusses the magnificent 
reliefs of Amaravati and related sculpture, but devotes 
only seven pages to Indian wall paintings which are 
of the greatest importance not only in the history of 
Indian art but of Asia as a whole. 

In Part Five the author gives a very good account of 
“The Hindu Renaissance.” Chapter 19 deals with 
“Painting of the Period of the Hindu Dynasties: Wall- 
Paintings and Miniatures.” Unfortunately the author 
repeats here some antiquated theories, being unaware 
of recent research in the field regarding the origin 
and evolution of Rajput paintings and their relation 
to Mughal art. The author still follows the dating and 
attributions of Coomaraswamy which can no longer 
be accepted. 

In Part Six the author discusses “Indian Art in 
Ceylon and South-East Asia.” 

The volume is well illustrated. The selection of the 
most important monuments of Indian art is presented 
on 1go plates and numerous text drawings. 


M. S. Dimanp 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


GescHICHTE pEs ALTEN (Handbuch 
der Orientalistik, zweiter Band, dritter Ab- 
schnitt), by Hartmut Schmékel. Pp. xu + 342, 
pls. 10, folding map. Leiden, Brill, 1957. Fis. 45. 
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An up-to-date history of the Ancient Near East has 
been a desideratum for quite some time. With the long 
planned new edition of the Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory still unprinted, Eduard Meyer was in fact the last 
to write one on the basis of the primary sources. All 
his successors have had to rely on secondary sources. 
This can hardly be otherwise nowadays. The material 
has become so overwhelming in size and so difficult 
of interpretation that it means a truly superhuman 
effort for any individual, many-sided as he may be, 
to cope with the mass of available monuments and 
documents, not to speak of their evaluation and inte- 
gration. Moreover, the source material is continually 
increasing, not only adding bulk where there is al- 
ready bulk, but opening up entirely new fields. The 
worst is that every new discovery makes the initiated 
so much more conscious of what he does not know. 
To add to his worries, the material is by no means 
equally distributed. On the contrary, it has the tenden- 
cy to bunch together in certain spots and leave others 
virtually empty. Who has in such circumstances the 
courage to write a comprehensive history? Is it not 
more profitable to concentrate on certain central prob- 
lems where recent finds promise considerable reward? 

Nevertheless, the general course of the historical 
events must never be lost sight of. The framework 
must be prepared into which new phenomena can be 
fitted. It is the function of a general history of the 
Ancient Near East to provide this framework, how- 
ever tentative and temporary it may prove to be. To 
write one requires not only courage and the command 
of innumerable details, but also—and I apologize in 
advance for the expression—a full amount of healthy 
optimism and naiveté. 

Schmdkel possesses all this and, in addition, writes 
with easy facility, so that a readable text results. About 
70 pages and four chapters are devoted to the early 
history of Mesopotamia, the center portion deals on 
about 175 pages (eight chapters) with the second 
millennium, and about 75 pages and three chapters 
treat of the first millennium down to the conquest of 
Babel by Cyrus. Historical sections alternate with sec- 
tions which characterize the main features of civiliza- 
tion. A full index, ten plates with twenty figures, and 
a map close the volume. 

The copious references are mainly to the secondary 
literature, and one may doubt whether the author al- 
ways followed the best authority. He has tried to take 
foreign literature into account and is quite successful 
in his endeavors; nevertheless, important publications 
like G. G. Cameron, History of Early Iran (Chicago 
1936), R. W. Ehrich, Relative Chronologies in Old 
World Archeology (Chicago 1954), and Ann L. 
Perkins, The Comparative Archaeology of Early Meso- 
potamia (Chicago 1949) are missing. Some of the quo- 
tations are apparently based on insufficient notes, the 
result being mutilations of proper names like Sollergen 
for Sollberger (57 fn. 3), Sare-Gédesbergh for Save- 
Sdderbergh (157 fn. 11), not to mention simple mis- 
prints, or misattributions like Rivkah Harris (pp. 10, 


18, 69). The spelling Gudejide, p. 216 (also index p. 
330), for Judaidah or Jedeide (Turkish Cedeide, Ger- 
man Dschedeideh) is queer. On the map the places 
of Isin and Nippur have been accidentally inter- 
changed. 

Naturally the book is written from the German 
point of view. Thus the prehistoric terminology is that 
of Moortgat, which is hardly used outside Germany. 
As one might expect, the chronology of Cornelius (and 
Albright) has been adopted; but it is not quite correct 
to say that it has been accepted by the majority of 
scholars (p. 325). The treatment of the whole problem, 
so important for the historian, and so actively dis- 
cussed, is inadequate. The detailed summary by A. 
Parrot in Archéologie mésopotamienne II (1953) 332- 
445 has apparently escaped the author’s attention. 

The author deserves our thanks for a compact sum- 
mary of the present-day knowledge of early Mesopo- 
tamian history. His presentation is certainly useful as 
a first introduction. Beyond that, a modern history of 
the Ancient Near East on the basis of the primary 
sources remains to be written. 


ALBRECHT GOETZE 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


When Ecypr Rutep tue East, by George Stein- 
dorff and Keith C. Seele. Revised by Keith C. 
Seele. Pp. 289, figs. 109, end-paper maps. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1957. $5.75. 


New editions are apt to pass with only summary 
notice from reviewers, but the revised edition of When 
Egypt Ruled the East seems to merit more than the 
customary few lines; for, though it places its empha- 
sis on a relatively brief period, the book remains the 
only recent one in the English language to deal with 
the history of Egypt. Besides, it is a very good book 
indeed. 

I found great pleasure in rereading it, as I found 
pleasure many years ago in reading the late George 
Steindorff’s Die Blitezeit des Pharaonenreiches, from 
which it was adapted. It is not a book written for 
Egyptologists: it is frankly intended for the layman. 
Unlike too many “popular” books on Egypt, however, 
it is the work, not of a clever amateur but of two men 
exceptionally learned in their field, yet possessing the 
rare ability to write simply and clearly without ever 
“writing down” to the uninstructed public they ad- 
dress. As an introduction to Egyptian history for stu- 
dents or as absorbing reading for mature persons who 
wish to know “more about Egypt,” it can hardly be too 
highly recommended. 

It is not, of course, nor does it pretend to be, the 
final statement on the history and civilization even of 
the New Kingdom, with which it is chiefly concerned. 
It contains facts and opinions with which certain 
learned colleagues may not agree. It does not go into 
the pros and cons of disputed points, such as (for 
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example) the chronology and tangled family relation- 
ships of Akhenaton and his immediate successors, 
about which Egyptologists can engage in such passion- 
ate controversy that one must be grateful that duelling 
has fallen into disrepute. It is innocent of either foot- 
notes or appendices to give the sources for statements 
or to present the other sides of vexed questions. Those 
who wish to go more deeply into the subject must 
seek elsewhere to discover the maze of contradictory 
opinion. And, indeed, the absence of documentation 
can be a merit rather than a defect in a work in- 
tended for a lay public all-too-likely to be confused 
and repelled by the qualified statements that so many 
aspects of ancient Egyptian civilization demand. 

In conclusion, a word must be said about the re- 
vision. Anyone who has tried to revise a work on 
standing plates will realize how well Professor Seele 
has performed a difficult and onerous task. Chapter 
III, on the Hyksos, is the only one that has been al- 
most completely rewritten, but shorter revisions have 
been painstakingly fitted into the text where new 
discoveries or revaluation of old evidence seemed to 
demand them. For example, in Chapter II, the brief 
paragraphs outlining the beginning of Egyptian his- 
tory have been greatly revised; the evidence of the 
recently discovered (1954) portion of the Kamose stela 
has been incorporated into Chapter IV; the history of 
the conquests of Thutmose III in Chapter VII and that 
of the career of Amenhotep II in Chapter VIII have 
been emended; the description of the Temple of Kar- 
nak in Chapter XIII has been elaborated and clarified; 
and the account of the closing years of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty in Chapters XIV and XV has undergone a 
number of alterations. This takes no account of many 
minor but important changes—a qualifying phrase 
inserted here, a new date there, a dubious statement 
eliminated, a translation of an Egyptian text emended, 
and so on. 

Two translations have been added to those in the 
first edition. One is a beautiful lyric in praise of death. 
I can do no better than to close this review with a 
quotation from the other, from “a recently discovered 
papyrus” in praise of scribes, “. . . whose burial places 
are forgotten” but whose names “. . . are still pro- 
nounced because of the books which they made, for 
they were good, and the memory of him who made 
them continues forever.” 

RIeFrsTAHL 

SOUTH ESSEX, MASSACHUSETTS 


Annates p’Eruiopre. Publi¢es par la Section d’Ar- 
chéologie du Gouvernement Impérial d’Ethiopie, 
I. Pp. 160. Librairie C. Klincksieck, Paris, 1955. 


Our knowledge of the early history of Ethiopia is 
still in its beginnings. The lack of detailed informa- 
tion stems from the fact that few archaeological find- 
ings in monuments and inscriptions have been dis- 
covered in Ethiopia. Until recent times the only 
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archaeological expedition was the German Expedition 
of Axum in 1913, the results of which were published 
by E. Littmann, D. Krencker, Th. von Luepke and 
R. Zahn, Deutsche Aksum-Expedition (Berlin 1913) 
4 vols. With the awakening of cultural interests in 
modern Ethiopia, the Ethiopian government and par- 
ticularly the Emperor Haile Selassie I understood the 
value of archaeological work that would enable the 
scholars to unearth the early documents of the country. 
As a result of the Franco-Ethiopian agreement of 1952, 
an Archaeological Section was formed at the National 
Library of Addis Ababa enlisting the cooperation of 
French archaeologists. The present volume of the 
Annales d’Ethiopie presents the results of the first 
years of their archaeological achievements. The volume 
contains four sections: I. Archaeological findings; II. 
Texts; III. Various studies; IV. Reviews. The articles, 
with one exception, are written in French with trans- 
lations or summaries into Amharic. 

The history of the Archaeological Section is pre- 
sented by Kebbede Mikael, Director of the National 
Library, and J. Leclant (“La section archéologique, 
1952-1955, pp. 1-6). The objects that were discovered 
are mainly from Magqalle in Tigre, and from the region 
of Axum. The monuments of Maqalle (“Les monu- 
ments receuillis 4 Maqalle,” by A. Caquot and A. J. 
Drewes, pp. 17-41) include a statue on a pedestal of 
limestone with an inscription in South Arabic char- 
acters; a fragment of an altar with a boustrophedon 
inscription; a votive object in bronze; two pieces of 
an animal statuette; two small altars in alabaster; and 
four cups of metal. These pieces are definitely of 
various origins, but were found together. Unfortu- 
nately, nothing is known of the circumstances of how 
they were placed there. The objects are analyzed, the 
inscriptions interpreted, and abundant photos illustrate 
all the pieces. The most interesting object is the statue 
of a personage (deity?) seated on a throne. The au- 
thors date it from the 5th century B.c. I disagree with 
the interpretation of the proper noun on the votive 
object as the king GDR on the basis of the various 
Semitic languages. The interpretation of the proper 
nouns has its value only if it is obtained from internal 
evidence. Indeed, the root gdr has all possible mean- 
ings in the various Semitic and Semitic Ethiopic lan- 
guages and it is futile to interpret the proper noun 
on this basis. 

In several places near Axum various objects were 
found (“Objects found in the neighbourhood of 
Axum,” by Gezau Hailemariam, pp. 43-51, in Am- 
haric and English), namely an ancient inscription, an 
alabaster statue of a bull, fragments of two round 
altars, a vessel of light reddish color, and other small 
objects. No details are given on these objects. The 
inscriptions are published only in the Amharic text. 
Two heads of sandstone from the region of Sidamo 
were presented to the Archaeological Section and their 
description is given by J. Leclant, “Deux tétes de 
pierres dressées du Sidamo,” pp. 53-55. The author 
considers that they are of African influence. 
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The Archaeological Section is of the opinion, and 
rightly so, that the manuscripts found in the various 
churches and monasteries can contribute greatly to our 
knowledge of the history of the country and their 
publication should form an integral part of the Ar- 
chaeological Section. The Annales, therefore, publish 
a series of texts. They are all edited by A. Caquot and 
deal with such subjects as: a homily in honor of the 
archangel Ouriel (“L’homélie en l’honneur de I’arch- 
ange Ouriel,” pp. 61-88) of recent origin; a prelimi- 
nary survey of the Mashafa Téfut (Téfut being a 
book of genealogy) from the church of Amba Geshen 
to the north of Magdala (“Apercu préliminaire sur le 
Mashafa Téfut de Gechen Amba,” pp. 109-116); and 
a text on the inventory of the church in Berber 
Maryam, on the west shore of the Lake Abaya (“Note 
sur Berber Maryam,” pp. 109-116). The texts are 
translated into French. 

In the section of “Studies,” A. Caquot and J. Leclant 
(“Arabie du Sud et l’ Afrique—Examen d’une hypothése 
récente,” pp. 119-120) take up C. Rathjen’s thesis 
about the “African road” of Adulis-Axum-Meroe kept 
up by the South Arabs and express doubts about its 
importance for South Arabian commerce. In “Pro- 
blémes de paléographie éthiopienne,” pp. 121-216, A. J. 
Drewes develops and accepts J. Ryckman’s thesis about 
the Thamoudaean origin of the Ethiopian script. The 
proofs are far from convincing. The author bases his 
opinion, among others, on the recently discovered in- 
scription of king GDR (see above), but not much is 
known about the time of the inscription. Besides, the 
forms of the various Ethiopic characters as shown on 
plate xx1 are no proof for palaeographic statements. 
Basically the characters are very much alike and one 
gains the impression that the differences are of an 
individual nature rather than to be ascribed to a gen- 
eral trend in the tracing of the characters. 

J. Leroy in “Objectifs de recherches sur la peinture 
religieuse éthiopienne,” pp. 127-136, points out the 
importance of first collecting Ethiopic paintings (in 
manuscripts and church murals) before expressing 
theories on the style and nature of Ethiopian art. 
A. Caquot, “La Reine de Saba et le Bois de la Croix 
selon une tradition éthiopienne,” pp. 137-147, attempts 
to show that the story of the meeting of King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, and particularly the healing 
of the Queen’s infirmity through the contact of the 
wood that will later become the cross of Christ, belong 
to the mediaeval cycle on the Queen of Sheba. 

Several reviews close this beautifully printed vol- 
ume that will render great services to the archaeologist 
in general and to the Ethiopian student in particular. 
The Ethiopian government and the Archaeological 
Section are to be highly commended for this new 
venture in the field of Ethiopian studies. 


Wo rr Lestau 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 
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Bisuicat Arcuagotocy, by G. Ernest Wright. Pp. 
288, illustrations 220, maps 8. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1957. $15.00. 


A revolution has taken place in our understanding 
of the Bible during the past 40 years as a result of 
archaeological discoveries in Palestine and the Near 
East. This book, by the editor of the Biblical Archaeol- 
ogist, is a brief survey of the more important of these 
discoveries and their bearing on Biblical history, the- 
ology, and literature. 

After an introductory chapter in which he discusses 
the relationship of archaeology to Biblical history and 
theology, and the history of archaeological investiga- 
tion in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Palestine, the author 
summarizes Palestinian prehistory through the Chal- 
colithic period, and describes a few highlights of the 
Early and Middle Bronze periods in the Near East 
as a whole. Thereafter he devotes a chapter to each of 
the major periods of Israelite history from the Patri- 
archal period to the expansion of Christianity. In each 
chapter he describes the major archaeological discover- 
ies in the ancient Near Eastern and classical world, 
which have contributed to our knowledge of the po- 
litical, economic, and cultural forces at work in the 
environment of Israel. Two additional chapters, one 
contrasting the religion of Israel with that of Canaan, 
and the other summarizing Israelite material culture, 
are fitted into this chronological arrangement without 
disturbing the continuity. 

The author presents this material in a simple and 
interesting manner well-suited for the layman, with- 
out sacrificing scholarship to popularization. He has 
systematically assembled and carefully interpreted a 
mass of archaeological data, including the latest dis- 
coveries, and has avoided both extremes of excessive 
literary criticism and slavish literalism in handling 
Biblical sources. As a result, the book is sound and 
balanced throughout, and will probably remain the 
standard work in this field for years to come. 

Criticisms are therefore few and, for the most part, 
minor. His discussion of archaeological method, which 
is allotted only two paragraphs, is too brief and over- 
simplified for a book of this type. The omission of the 
best recent book on this subject, Sir Mortimer Wheel- 
er’s Archaeology from the Earth, from the titles recom- 
mended for further reading is an oversight. Further- 
more, his treatment of the Early and Middle Bronze 
periods, in which he describes the achievements of a 
number of known and anonymous individuals, whom 
he calls “giants in the earth,” is sketchy and con- 
tributes little. It would have been better to summarize 
developments in Egypt, Mesopotamia, and Palestine 
during these periods, and to point up their significance 
as background for later times. 

The selection and arrangement of illustrations is ex- 
cellent; but line drawings are poorly executed, and the 
reproduction of many photographs leaves much to be 
desired. The book is inadequately documented. This 
deficiency is partially overcome by a list of references 
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for further reading appended to each chapter, but 
these lists should be expanded to include the titles of 
the chief pertinent archaeological publications. The in- 
terested reader is left to seek out sources of information 
and differences of opinion, a difficult task for the non- 
specialist. 

Printed in England, the American price puts the 
book out of reach of all but libraries and a few teachers 
and ministers. This is a great pity, since content, for- 
mat, and style of the book are admirably suited for 
use in the classroom. Those who want a competent 
and up to date treatment of the Bible in the light of 
archaeology, and who can afford the price, will find it 
exceedingly valuable. 

G. W. Van Beek 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Excavations at Tarsus. Votume II. 
From THE NEo.itHic THROUGH THE Bronze AcE, 
by Hetty Goldman, with chapters by Machteld 
J. Mellink and I. J. Gelb and an Appendix by 
Frederick R. Matson. 2 vols. Pp. x + 373, figs. 
460, plans 26. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, 1956. $36.00. 


Interest in prehistoric Tarsus increased greatly as 
the annual campaigns of 1934 to 1939 reached succes- 
sively earlier levels and as each year’s results were pub- 
lished in excellent preliminary reports. The post-war 
campaigns of 1947 and 1948 revived that interest and 
sharpened anticipation of the final results. Some fore- 
taste of the general significance of Tarsus in the picture 
of the East Mediterranean Bronze Age, and even 
earlier periods, was given in the joint article written 
by Miss Goldman and Garstang in 1947. But only 
with the appearance of the present definitive publica- 
tion of the material from the Neolithic through the 
Bronze Age is it possible to appreciate both the im- 
portance of the excavations at Tarsus in offering abso- 
lutely reliable information on the Cilician Bronze Age, 
as well as some earlier material, and the significance 
of the site itself as a barometer measuring the ebb and 
flow of cultures into and across the Cilician plain dur- 
ing the third and second millennia B.c. 

The volume itself is an admirable presentation, in 
the form of a synthesis, giving a complete record of 
the results of the excavations. Since it is the first full 
discussion of the Bronze Age of the Cilician plain, the 
material has been presented as fully as possible, with 
particular emphasis on description and illustration and 
with very full catalogues of the movable finds, in 
which are listed also significant parallels. This is pre- 
ceded by a full discussion in chronological order of 
the habitation levels and buildings, starting with the 
scant remains of the Neolithic period which were found 
in only a very small area, ca. 1.25 m. square, and for 
a depth of 1.50 m. until ground water made further 
work impossible. While no levels could be recognized, 
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there was evidence that the accumulation was of 
habitational debris of a type that could be equated with 
the upper Neolithic of Mersin. The area in which 
Chalcolithic levels were dug was about 3.50 m. x 4.50 
m.; the depth of the deposit some 3.50 m. After a 
definite separation from the Neolithic, there were reg- 
ularly superimposed floor levels, successive hearths, 
possibly a shrine. While there was no evidence for 
house forms, there was much evidence for house fur- 
nishings. The only cemetery found at Tarsus belongs 
to the late Chalcolithic period and included seven 
burials in one trench and three in another; there were 
pottery offerings in three graves. As far as can be con- 
cluded from the few skeletal remains, the physical 
type was similar to that in Mesopotamia in the Ubaid 
period. 

The appearance of a new type of pottery, red gritty 
or sandy ware, at the 27.00 m.-26.50 m. level, the first 
fragments of a stone wall at the latter, the appearance 
of the first of a long series of Anatolian pitchers with 
rising spout, the first bronze, all mark the beginning 
of Early Bronze I. In the larger area now dug, 7.50 m. 
x 8.50 m., not only houses but what may have been a 
city wall and gate, if it is not merely a gateway into a 
large court, show the increasing importance of the 
settlement and are evidence of a new way of life. At 
the 20.00 m.-19.00 m. level the Early Bronze II phase 
was inaugurated by very thorough preparations for a 
new settlement, which included laying down a deep 
layer of clay. Such an effort, if carried out everywhere, 
would have been a great undertaking which in itself 
must bespeak advanced social organization. The street 
and well laid out rectangular two-roomed houses that 
rise above the clay layer confirm the further advance 
in cultural development which this period witnessed. 
When a great fire destroyed these buildings, a heavy 
fortification wall was immediately built over these 
houses, using their walls in part, and heavy earthworks 
were thrown up. A second fortification wall, better 
built but of much the same type, replaced the earlier 
one and soon acquired an L-shaped gateway. The 
danger against which these walls may have been 
erected finally overwhelmed this settlement, which 
ended in a violent conflagration. The Early Bronze HII 
phase followed immediately, ushered in with a com- 
plete repertory of northwest Anatolian pottery, best 
known in Troy II-IV. Certainly new people from this 
rather remote region now occupied Tarsus; they built 
houses with a different plan and with heavier stone 
foundations. The houses are said to be megaron-like 
in the earlier phase of EB III, but to change later to 
a plan about a court; to me the megaron seems still 
to be recognizable in the later phase as well. When 
these houses were razed and the area leveled off, it 
was covered by a layer of pebbles. Then follows a de- 
struction level which heralded new invaders who 
brought the first Syrian type of pottery. 

In contrast to some 19 m. of Early Bronze accumula- 
tion, the meter and a half that represents the Middle 
Bronze Age is insignificant. Yet the buildings are well 
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constructed; hearths with horseshoe screens are typical. 
House plans are different from those of the last EB 
phase and with the fundamental difference in pottery 
they mark a cultural change. But no such break sep- 
arates this level from the Late Bronze I phase, to 
which there is a gradual development. From the later 
period comes a large house with a well known Ana- 
tolian-type plan of rooms about three sides of a court, 
forming a unit about 20 m. square, an impressive 
structure that may have been an official residence or 
an administrative building. This in turn was razed for 
the building of a great Hittite temple of usual plan in 
the Late Bronze IIa phase. A circuit wall about the 
temple was traced for 121 m.; it was 3 m. thick. In- 
vaders destroyed the temple and built over it their 
houses, in which were found quantities of Mycenaean 
Granary-style pottery, so like that of the Argolid that 
it seems to mark clearly the source of the invaders. * 

All the remains mentioned thus far come from the 
one Section A; in Section B a large area was opened 
only through the LB IIa level. Here a great fire 
marked the end of this lowest level and the buildings 
were so well baked that they still give an impressive 
view of Hittite Tarsus. On one side of a street is an 
important building which may have been the Gover- 
nor’s residence because of the bullae found in it. When 
this level was destroyed by fire, the debris was leveled 
and the area rebuilt by the invaders. The street, though 
retained, was half as wide; the houses were much less 
well built and as they became more flimsy and tempo- 
rary the area eventually took on the character of a 
squatters’ settlement. Thus the Bronze Age ended 
in decline. 

From all these levels came great quantities of pottery 
especially, but of stone, metal, bone and clay objects 
as well, and it is the cataloguing and discussion of 
these that occupy the bulk of the text; they too are 
the basis for the chronological scheme Miss Goldman 
presents. Miss Mellink treats the pottery earlier than 
the Bronze Age, but since virgin soil was not reached 
it begins with a late Neolithic series, the date of the 
beginning of which is put not earlier than 5000-4500 
s.c. But in the extrusive sherds there are indications of 
extensive Neolithic deposits at Tarsus and it is to be 
hoped that they may some day be investigated. Near-by 
Mersin naturally offers the closest parallels for this 
pottery, but it is also like the Amuq phases A-B in its 
beginnings. In the Chalcolithic levels there are at first 
some pre-Ubaid wares with remote Halaf affinities, 
then a clear late local Ubaid phase, though the contact 
with Ubaid painted pottery is distant. The gray and 
red polished wares found in the upper Chalcolithic 
levels fall already in the Uruk phase; the upper three 
meters of this deposit are clearly post-Ubaid; the last 
meter is mixed with EB I wares, for which a beginning 
date of 3000 B.c. is given. 

If the earlier wares are to be equated with the Near 
East, the new Early Bronze fabrics are clearly Ana- 
tolian. Red gritty ware and the spouted jug are most 
characteristic. Plug handles, leaf impressions, some of 
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the shapes, now point to the Aegean. It was in EB I] 
that Cilicia came closest to developing an independent 
indigenous character in its ceramics, but ties with Syria 
and even Cyprus are evident. While a few pottery 
types point to the Troad already in this phase, influ- 
ence from this region reached flood proportions in 
EB III. The striking change in pottery between EB II 
and III has dramatic implications, indicating clearly 
the origin of the invaders who destroyed the EB II 
settlement. Miss Goldman believes the invaders may 
have come first by sea; then they opened the land 
trade routes to the northwest. There was little inter- 
course with the Near East. 

After a series of seismic disturbances weakened the 
town, it was laid open to invaders coming by way of 
North Syria, part of a general disturbance over much 
of the East Mediterranean region. With the fall of 
the town and the end of the Early Bronze Age, at 
about 2100-2000 B.c., there was a complete reversal 
in the political affiliations of Tarsus, for the Middle 
Bronze pottery is wholly under the influence of North 
Syria and there are almost no connections with 
Anatolia to the north. When, about 1650 B.c., the 
Middle Bronze Age gradually changed to Late Bronze, 
the Anatolian character of Cilician pottery was again 
manifest, this time the Central Anatolian types that 
mark the growing power of the Hittite Empire. Even 
some of the struggle of the Hittites and the Mitannians 
is reflected in the Late Bronze pottery from Tarsus; 
the complete victory of the Hittites is clear before 
the end of LB I, while LB IIa shows the Hit- 
tites in full control at Tarsus. The importance of 
Hittite Kizzuwatna is evident in the large temple. 
Even so, the arrival of the “Peoples of the Sea” 
brought low the Hittite city and only a few scraps 
remain to attest the wealth of Hittite Tarsus. The 
arrival of Mycenaeans from the Argolid, an origin 
made clear by the pottery, accords with the legend 
of the voyage of Triptolemus in search of Io and 
Perseus. Coming as a small group of invaders, they 
seem to have lived together with the Hittite survivors, 
as the continued use of some types of Hittite pottery 
would indicate. But from here the site degenerated 
gradually to a low standard of subsistence character- 
istic of the beginnings of the Iron Age. 1450-1225 B.c. 
are the probable dates of the Hittite city, 1225-1100 B.c. 
for the Mycenaean settlement. 

While this tale of Tarsus is one built largely on the 
evidence of the habitation levels and the pottery, the 
many other objects help greatly to fill in the picture 
and to support the conclusions. Seals and seal impres- 
sions are especially valuable, particularly those with 
Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions, for the sixty-five 
found at Tarsus, here published by I. J. Gelb, form the 
second largest collection from an excavation. Stone 
implements and weapons always played an important 
part in Tarsian economy, though they decreased in 
number when bronze became readily available in the 
latter phases of the Early Bronze Age. Numerous 
moulds attest to local manufacture of much of the 
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bronze used. Besides stone and bronze, the bone in- 
dustry flourished, reaching its height in EB II. Clay, 
too, was widely used for weights and whorls, much 
less often for figurines, which are unusually rare at 
Tarsus. In fact, the isolated crystal statuette of Hittite 
date is here a unique representative of the plastic arts. 
Filling in still more the picture of Tarsus’ domestic 
economy is the appendix on the techniques of the 
Early Bronze potters, by F. R. Matson. Since the 
sampling of pottery examined was extremely limited, 
the section is almost more valuable for its suggestions 
to excavators of what might be looked for and what 
should be collected to serve the purpose of the trained 
ceramicist than it is for the conclusions as to Tarsus 
pottery. 

All the interesting conclusions stated here are woven 
into the running account of the successive settlements 
at Tarsus and of the materials found in them. A 
masterful recapitulation is given in the “Summary 
and General Perspective,” an account of little more 
than six pages which succinctly reveals the character- 
istics and affiliations of Tarsus from the Neolithic 
period to the end of the Bronze Age. In its thoroughly 
authentic yet wonderfully imaginative summarizing 
of more than three millennia of Cilician history, this 
concluding chapter finds its equal only in Miss Gold- 
man’s classic Conclusions to her publication of Eutresis, 
now more than a quarter-century old. In this ability 
to see the whole as a summation of all its parts, to 
see the relationships of the parts in all the then-known 


world and to judge their contribution to the local story, 
and from all this to build up as complete and true a 
picture as possible of an ancient site, lies the genius of 
Hetty Goldman and the source of her great contribu- 
tion to prehistoric studies. 


S. WEINBERG 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


KiAuirAs. VezeTd, by Jénos Gydrgy 
Szilégyi and Lészlé Castiglione. Orszagos Szép- 
miivészeti Muizeum. Pp. 50, pls. 32, text figs. 3. 
Budapest, 1955. 


This well designed guide to the recent Graeco- 
Roman exhibition of the Hungarian National Museum 
of Fine Arts was edited by J. Gy. Szilagyi. L. Castig- 
lione is responsible for the description of four show- 
cases. 

Each chapter opens with a brief historical survey of 
the period covered; subject matter of figured repre- 
sentations and notes on techniques are simply and 
interestingly presented. In the galleries sculpture, 
jewelry, glass, figured vases, terracottas and other art 
objects from Asia Minor, Cyprus, Crete, Greece, Italy, 
Carthage and the later Roman provinces are arranged 
in chronological order (3000 B.c.-A.D. 400). 

This small booklet enabling the museum visitor to 
place the collections in their proper perspective offers 
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most valuable assistance to the larger public and can 
serve also as a good text for the teacher. The Hun- 
garian text is followed by a table (4 pages) of French 
captions to the illustrations. 


STEPHEN FoLTINy 
THE INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


AncieNT Mycenaz, THe Caprrat Crry or Aca- 
MEMNON, by George E. Mylonas. Pp. 201, figs. 
87. Princeton University Press, 1957. $7.50. 


The Page-Barbour lectures presented by Mr. Mylonas 
at the University of Virginia in 1955 have been re- 
modelled here as an illustrated commentary on the 
legends, citadel, and graves of a site to which the au- 
thor has made such significant contributions. One wel- 
comes most the fifty page span devoted to the new 
Grave Circle (B), dug jointly by Mylonas and J. 
Papademetriou from 1952-1954; here we are given 
moderately full documentation of the finds which ap- 
peared earlier, in exciting fragments, in Praktika, 
Archaeology, and the Illustrated London News. The 
rest of the book wanders over more familiar ground; 
it deliberately invites comparison with Professor A. J. B. 
Wace’s Mycenae (Princeton 1949), owing some of its 
qualities and much of its stalking-horse material to 
that model. 

Mylonas’ purpose in repeating so much well-known 
descriptive matter may be deduced from the polite 
polemic of text and notes. M. dates most major archi- 
tecture at Mycenae considerably lower than Wace, and 
rejects many of that excavator’s interpretations with 
firm courtesy. He recognizes the debt of all Mycenaean 
scholars to Wace, but, quite properly, will not be 
bound to doubtful acquiescence through gratitude. 
Furthermore, the new restorations of the Greek Ar- 
chaeological Service justify new photographs, and M. 
reaches from old facts to a few new conclusions, some 
going back to suggestions by Tsountas and some based 
on personal observation. 

M. down-dates the three major building periods at 
Mycenae to 1) the “Perseus” period ca. 1350, 2) 
the “Atreus” period ca. 1250, and 3) “Orestes” (?) 
ca. 1175-1100. Bonding legend in with archaeology is 
almost always hopeless, but M. makes a good case for 
counting seven or eight generations from Perseus to 
Tisamenos, and from the first Cyclopean walls to the 
last defense marked by the new underground reservoir. 
Yet chronology by generations is notoriously slippery, 
and the sidewise motions of the Atreid dynasty make 
them especially difficult to measure; in particular, one 
finds it hard to imagine Orestes as an enduring royal 
figure in the Argolid, since in later Greek legend he 
has come quite unlinked from the rest of the dynasty 
and turns up in a number of distant Aegean corners. 

To Period-I M. attributes the main stretches of the 
citadel walls, which at that time swung inside the 
Grave Circle, and a redesigning of the “Shaft Grave 
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Palace,” including Pillar Room and original court and 
megaron. Pp. 36ff describe two distinct wall-phases 
north of the Lion Gate, newly observed. Period II 
produced the Lion and Postern gates, a refacing of the 
northwest citadel wall, the Granary, a re-arrangement 
of the Grave Circle, and the Treasury of Atreus (M. 
believes tradition is correct on the name of this tholos). 
The 1250 date makes the burning of the palace on the 
citadel and the houses outside the wall contemporane- 
ous, which is reasonable; M. further suggests that 
Atreus remodelled the palace after Thyestes had burned 
it in dynastic conflict. In the twelfth century, Period 
III, “Orestes” contributed the northeast enceinte, un- 
derground reservoir, sally port, and Grand Staircase. 
M. does not attempt to fit the Trojan War into this 
scheme, but presumably puts it shortly before 1200 B.c. 

These low dates look convincing. When Wace dated 
the Treasury of Atreus icar 1330 B.c. he had difficulty 
explaining the sherd from a panel-style bowl found 
under its threshold (Mycenae pl.44a,a), which is 
nearly twin to the bowl from Lion Gate stratum II 
and clearly LH III B(pl.76b, cf. Mellink, AJA 54 
[1950] 434). What we miss in Mylonas’ chronological 
revision, however, are 1) illustrations and references, 
2) suggestions for filling the gap between the Shaft 
Grave dynasty ending ca. 1500 and the “Perseus” 
dynasty ca. 1350, 3) clarity on the legendary distinc- 
tion between the Perseid and Pelopid dynasties and 
the near eastern origin of the latter, 4) speculations on 
the role of Mycenae in Aegean international affairs 
during each of these periods. 

Specific suggestions: M. restores the facade of the 
Treasury with continuous spirals on the upper en- 
gaged columns (fig. 26,vs. Wace pl. 51), and rejects 
Marinatos’ placement of the British Museum bull-slab 
in the tympanon (in ArchEph [ Oikonomos] { 1953-54] 
pl.1); he prefers, with Wace, three plain and three 
spiralled slabs alternating and carried across the re- 
lieving triangle. Some reference to Wace’s ivory col- 
umn models from the houses outside the citadel, 
which match both the upper and lower column decora- 
tions of the Treasury, should have been made (e.g. 
BSA 49 [1954] pl.goc). It is difficult to tell from any 
of these restorations which known fragments are be- 
ing placed in which position; a final reconstruction 
might usefully redraw the British Museum fragments 
and also take into account the casts of some lost scraps 
in Sir John Soane’s Museum, London (some of these 
may be from another tholos). In the palace, M. re- 
stores the megaron with a flat roof and only one story, 
calculating with L. Holland (BSA 25 | 1921-23] 278ff) 
from a Mainland column proportion of 12-15 times 
base diameter vs. Minoan 5. As for the Schliemann 
Grave Circle (A), he suggests that it was surrounded 
by a wall “somewhat older” than the first burials in it 
(p. 118) and, by dating its levelling and reconstruc- 
tion with a parapet to LH III B, accounts for the late 
sherds in Keramopoullos’ “cave” between Graves I 
and IV. He agrees with Furumark (Chronology 86ff) 
that Mycenaean terracotta figurines do not occur be- 
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fore ca. 1300, and that their presence in Schliemann’s 
Grave I must be explained as an intrusion of the re- 
construction period by way of the “cave” (p. 120). 

The main interest of the book lies in its description 
of the meticulously dug new Grave Circle (B) out- 
side the walls, which clears up several puzzles in- 
herited from Schliemann. To review briefly: the new 
circle lies partly under and west of the Tomb of Cly- 
temnestra (fig.87), and contains 24 graves: 10 cists 
and “floaters,” 14 proper shafts. The cists belong to 
the late years of the Middle Helladic period, and some 
of the shafts are earlier than anything in Circle A. 
M. dates Circle B from 1650-1550, thus antedating 
Circle A by about 50 years but continuing contempo- 
raneously with it for the next 50. There was still 
space for more burials in B when it was abandoned, 
though no explanation for the shift is put forward 
(p. 175). Circle B was apparently surrounded by a 
rough stone wall from the beginning, with an entrance 
on the west toward which the stelai may have faced. 

No full catalogue is given. Collecting references one 
counts among the finds: 5 stelai or fragments thereof 
(2 sculptured), 32 skeletons (24 from the shafts 
proper) more than 19 swords and daggers, more than 
160 vases ranging from MH II-III to LH II, one elec- 
tron mask, 14 gold, silver, or bronze vessels, 27 
enumerated articles of jewellery including diadems, 
garters, and ring curls, and 2 engraved gems, one the 
famous amethyst portrait, the other a carnelian “flower- 
pot” (or octopus?), crude and stylized. There is also 
a mass of miscellany including the handsome rock 
crystal duck, amber beads, lapis, faience, alabaster, 
boars’ tusks, and gallstones. 

Inhumation is regular. There were no traces of 
coffins or embalming. The one mask (Gamma) lay 
inside a box, not on the face of the deceased. Some 
bodies were probably lowered into the shafts on 
hides (M. retracts his earlier figure-8 shield sugges- 
tion, pp. 137, 149), which may account for the bow- 
legged posture of three (Gamma and Nu: sex not 
given; Mu: young girl). Most burials are single, but 
Gamma contained four skeletons (one seemingly dead 
of an unsuccessful trephining operation), Delta three. 
Nu looked re-opened but held only one body. The 
shafts have pebble floors to provide drainage, are lined 
with rubble or mudbrick, roofed with timbers, twig 
matting, and waterproof clay. A clear summary of 
construction techniques is given pp. 167ff and also 
separately for each grave. The shafts range in depth 
from 1.60 m. to 3.50 m. (no measurements recorded 
for Theta or Nu, no depth for Lambda). 

M. found traces of a funeral meal and libetions in 
almost all the shafts, after which the hole was (illed 
and slightly mounded, and a stela occasionally placed 
above. For reburial the process was undone, as in later 
Mycenaean times, and families did not hesitate to 
steal whatever they fancied from their ancestors’ gifts. 
Eight vases were lined up on the roof of Nu, and jars 
of oil and flour found in Jota, but M. disapproves any 
notions of a “cult of the dead” at this period, ascribing 
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the beginnings of that religious maneuver to the Geo- 
metric age (p. 171; cf. a Geometric “altar,” not il- 
lustrated, over a chamber tomb at the south edge of 
the circle, and p. 77). 

Some questions about late Middle Helladic and early 
Mycenaean burial practices are still open. Since M. 
is probably correct in deriving shaft graves from nor- 
mal MH cists, it is not surprising iv find the earliest 
shafts well before the end of MH, like the first shaft 
at Lerna (Hesperia 24 [1955] pl.15b). These include 
Alpha (“25 late MH vases”), Beta, lota, Lambda (?), 
Nu (?) contemporary with regular cists like Eza, Mu, 
Pi, Upsilon, The latest shafts seem to be Gamma and 
Delta, ca. LH Ie, with poros-built Rho an intrusion of 
about 100 years later into an older (MH?) shaft. 
Rho is contemporary with the first group of tholos 
tombs, and once held Palace Style jars like those from 
the Tomb of Aigisthos, ca. 1475-1450 (fig.86), but it 
has no closer parallels for its roofed dromos and nar- 
row pointed (not “arched”) chamber than the built 
tombs of Syria, Palestine, and Cyprus. M. is perhaps 
hasty in dismissing the Cypriote versions as “Iron 
Age” (p. 164), since at least one “Ras Shamra type” 
tomb at Enkomi dates to ca. 1600, LC I (Westholm, 
OpusArch 2 [1941] 43, fig. 15). Nor is Rho earlier 
than the Syrian tombs (p. 164): it is true that Middle 
Bronze II-III examples tend to more rubbly construc- 
tion, but e.g. Ras Shamra T. LVI-LVII is strikingly 
close in conception and execution and must be dated 
rather earlier than 1500 (Syria 19 [1938] pl.23,3; “MM 
II” bridge-spouted jar pl.24 top). M. may be right in 
looking to Egypt for influence on all mainland built 
tombs, but this should be limited to stonework tech- 
niques, at once refined and massive; the type itself 
looks near eastern. 

With the new tholoi at Rutsi, Tragana, and La- 
konian Analipsis (ILN 6 and 27 April 1957; Hesperia 
23 [1954] 158; BCH [1955] 254, fig. 13), we now 
see that shafts, chambers, tholoi, and Rho all overlap 
in time to some degree, so that “chronological develop- 
ment” needs new thoughts. M.’s suggestion that tholoi 
derive from the disposition of shaft graves within an 
enclosure wall therefore seems very risky: p.100, “The 
chamber of the tholos tomb, meant for important per- 
sons, was made in the specific form of the Grave 
Circle. . . . The Grave Circles were open to the sky, 
and one could imagine that the sky over them formed 
a majestic vault. Similarly the corbel vaults of the 
tholoi added impressiveness . . .” (cf. p. 102). One 
must consider the shafts not enclosed by walls at 
Mycenae, Argos, Lerna, and Berbati, and the MH III 
assemblage from the Tragana tholos which antedates 
many of the shafts under discussion. In connection 
with the contemporary walling of Circle B, which M. 
has demonstrated convincingly, one should also men- 
tion the similarly walled MH _ burial mounds—not 
only familiar examples like Drachmani, Aphidna, 
Leukas, but Marinatos’ find at H. Ioannis near Pylos, 
with pithoi inside (JHS Report 1956, p.11, fig.7) and 
Gialouris’ “earliest Mycenaean” mound with compart- 
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ment walls near Samikon (ibid. p. 17). With signif- 
cant quantities of new, unorthodox Late Bronze ma- 
terial being dug up each year, it will soon be possible 
to restudy the whole sequence of burial techniques, in 
which the new Grave Circle plays such a major role. 

M. has said that final publication of graves and con- 
tents might have to wait as long as 15 years, so that we 
must feel it a pity he does not date and describe 
some of the tomb groups more precisely here. Con- 
sider Delta: “A bronze bowl and a well-preserved and 
decorated vase were found in the northwest corner, 
while a painted jar was found at the northeast” (p. 
140). From the single photograph showing Delta 
during excavation (fig.52) the first vase, a small wide- 
mouthed three-handled jar (?), seems to have a dec- 
orative band of connected spirals with heavy rims and 
centers, which look LH Ie; it might be compared with 
the taller jar from Schliemann’s Grave V (Karo pl. 
cLxx1,856). The second vase, a tall jar of purely Hel- 
ladic shape with two side and two shoulder handles 
(cf. Karo pl. cixx1, 591, Grave IV, monochrome), 
bears a bold black single zigzag motif around the 
shoulder which is rather unique among Mainland de- 
signs. It might be either starkly simplified MH matt 
linear, or have affinities with that class of Minoan 
vases which apparently imitate the veining in stone 
vessels (e.g. MP Mot. 61,7; PM IV, figs. 200, 201; 
Gournia pl. 1,2). The two earliest datable examples 
of this class found on Mainland Greece so far are 
from Marinatos’ new tholos at Rutsi (JLN 27 April 
1957, 690, figs. 3, 7), ca. 1500 B.c. Whether Mainland 
or Minoan in ambition, the juxtaposition of this vase 
with the former immediately recognizable type is 
intriguing, but we must know which one it is to be. 
A professional note from Mylonas would have been 
great relief to students cursed with impatience or bad 
eyesight. Such tantalizing examples might be multi- 
plied: p. 157, Middle Cycladic III? p. 132, position of 
Gamaschenhalter? p. 138, span of four Gamma buri- 
als? But it is captious to criticize popular lectures 
which give us so much for not being a workable 
final report. 

Some of the vases and all the precious objects from 
these graves are now on display in the new Mycenaean 
Gallery of the National Museum in Athens, the rest 
of the vases being stored in Nauplion. The group 
gives a rather different impression than do the Schlic- 
mann graves, exhibited alongside—less wealthy, of 
course, though with most of the same classes of ob- 
jects, but also conspicuously less charged with that 
Aegean eclecticism and “Scythian, northern” element 
which has induced speculation on the foreign origin 
of the dynasty buried in Circle A. Aside from the 
goldwork on the Delta sword, the Omicron duck, and 
the style of the portrait gem, one notices far less 
Minoan and other exotic influence on design. Here 
we have none of the niello work, the alabaster and 
ostrich eggs, the faience sacral knots, the sophisticated 
gems and narrative representations which dazzle there. 
On the other hand, there is a far higher proportion of 
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imported Cycladic vases than in the later graves: not 
only fancy beaked ewers with birds, lilies, ivy, “suns,” 
and roses (Nu) but plainer bichrome versions of 
geometric motifs (Lambda). The choice of conclusions 
is limited: 1) Circle B was laid out for non-royal My- 
cenaeans who could not quite afford what their half- 
contemporary counterparts in Circle A, probably 
princes, obtained by soldiery, commerce, or gifts from 
abroad, or by the expense of maintaining imported 
artisans; 2) Circle B represents a genuinely earlier 
phase in Mycenaean foreign relations during which 
the Cycladic civilization acted as carrier and middle- 
man. M. takes no stand on these points, though he is 
firm in his belief that the dead were of local stock, 
not an intrusive band of warrior princes. 

A few errors and imprecisions may be noted in this 
otherwise careful and pleasant publication. It is no 
longer true to say the “only inhumation was prac- 
tised during Mycenaean times” (pp.76, 168). The 
Tragana and Rutsi tholoi both apparently contained 
cremations, and that this is not a local western custom 
is demonstrated by the total of four adult cremations 
at Perati in Attica (JHS Report 1956, 7). P. 72: it 
seems at present unlikely that Linear B was intro- 
duced from the Mainland to Knossos. P. 116: a gen- 
eral LH III date is no longer precise enough. P. 122: 
it is misleading to print the word-divider in the famous 
archaic sherd-graffito from Circle A as modern square 
brackets, thus rod jjpwos] ivi; cf. Schliemann, My- 
cenae and Tiryns, 115 for a facsimile. P. 169: for 
kylix stems broken in shaft fillings, a comparison to 
Orphic doctrines will look strained to many. The date 
for the Argive destruction of Mycenae (468 B.c.) is 
wrongly given as 486 B.c. on pp. 17, 23, 122, which is 
unjust to Mycenaean performance at Plateia. Yet these 
slips detract only slightly from a presentation of the 
most famous Bronze Age find of recent years, through 
which Mylonas’ experience and ingenuity are inval- 
uable guides. 

Emity TownseNnp VERMEULE 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Le Sancruaire p’ApoLton PytHéen A Arcos, by 
W. Vollgraff. Etudes Péloponnésiennes I. of the 
Ecole Frangaise d’Athénes. Pp. 130, figs. 76, pls. 
x1. Libraire Philosophique J. Vrin, Paris, 1955. 


This is the first volume of a new archaeological pub- 
lication which will include Argos and Gortys, and 
presumably other sites in the Peloponnesos excavated 
by the Ecole Francaise d’Athénes. In a brief preface 
the Director of the School, George Daux, explains the 
reason for the publication at this time of the excava- 
tion on the Aspis at Argos directed by Professor Voll- 
graff some fifty years ago. He pays tribute to the author 
who carried on the excavation under the auspices of 
the French School and has now presented the com- 
plete results in this volume. The Ecole Frangaise re- 
sumed work at Argos in 1952 on a large scale and will 
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be responsible for the future exploration of the site. 

The Sanctuary of Apollo Pythaeus, which also in- 
cluded a cult place of Athena Oxyderkes, has been 
well known through the preliminary publications by 
Professor Vollgraff. Little that is new has been added 
by the present publication, except the description of 
the two Christian Churches. The architectural re- 
mains of the early cult place are so scanty that in 
many cases the identification of the buildings rests on 
slender evidence. The principal cult building, the 
Temple of Apollo, has disappeared altogether, includ- 
ing all traces of the foundation; only a terrace with 
some of the ancient supporting walls betrays the exist- 
ence of the shrine. The temple was destroyed when a 
church was constructed on the terrace in the fifth cen- 
tury. Vollgraff describes some pieces of columns, both 
Doric and Ionic, and fragments of a Doric cornice, 
and he assumes that they came from the temple, but 
he wisely refrains from even suggesting the appear- 
ance of the building. Although terracotta roof tiles of 
many periods were found in considerable numbers, it _ 
would not be easy to determine which of these should 
be attributed to the temple. One piece of an antefix, 
of the sixth century B.c., induces the author to state 
that it alone would be sufficient basis for the belief 
that the temple of Apollo Pythaeus was constructed 
before the defeat inflicted on Argos by Cleomenes (ca. 
494 8.c.). This seems to stretch the evidence too far. 

The author is on surer ground when he discusses 
the history of the cult of Apollo from the evidence of 
inscriptions and ancient writers. Without such evi- 
dence it would certainly have been impossible even 
to identify the site as a specific cult place of Apollo. 
Altars and figured representations of other deities— 
Aphrodite, Pan, Demeter Pylaia, Zeus Panoptos, Ask- 
lepios, Hekate—were found in the excavations, and 
Vollgraff devotes large sections of the volume to dis- 
cussions of their cults and their relationship to the 
cults of Apollo and Athena. His penetrating discus- 
sions of these cults, which appear as lengthy digres- 
sions in his text, consticute perhaps the most valuable 
contribution of the volume. He follows the migrations 


‘of the Apollo cult from Delphi to Argos and from 


there to Epidauros and Asine, and traces the relation- 
ship of the younger shrines to their respective home 
bases. 

The other buildings on the Aspis, the Great Altar, 
the Manteion, the Athena Sanctuary, the Tholos and 
the stoa, are somewhat better preserved; at least their 
ground plan can be made out from foundations and 
cuttings in the rock, but the assignment of each build- 
ing to its specific function seems to me largely con- 
jectural. The Tholos, for example, Vollgraff suggests, 
may have been a temple of Leto. For the evidence he 
points to an inscription, at the top of which the name of 
Leto appears, and then goes on to say that in the en- 
tire terrain the Tholos is the only building whose 
purpose is unknown. To make it a cult place of Leto 
is pure guesswork. The Tholos might have served 
some purpose in connection with the cult of Apollo. 
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It seems better fitted than the rectangular building 
which he labels the Manteion, as an oracular shrine. 
There can, of course, be no certainty on these points 
and the author does not claim it. He is, however, 
fully justified, even when direct proof is lacking, in 
trying to interpret the material he has uncovered in 
the light of his more intimate knowledge of all the 
data. That is the obligation—with all its attendant 
risks—that the excavator incurs when he undertakes 
to remove from an ancient monument the revelatory 
strata of earth. This accumulated covering may, and 
often does not, contain the keys to the correct inter- 
pretation. And who is better able to use these keys 
than the field archaeologist who has watched the day 
by day removal of the earth surrounding each object 
or monument? 

The author could have made a stronger case for 
his interpretations of the buildings by presenting a 
fully restored plan of the area. This would have en- 
tailed showing some kind of plan of the temple of 
Apollo, and in the total absence of evidence, such a 
plan would have been misleading. The two churches, 
sth-6th and roth centuries respectively, are somewhat 
better preserved, and here a restored plan of each 
building would have been helpful. 

Professor Vollgraff has paid a debt to Archaeology 
which he incurred more than a half century ago, and 
he has done this conscientiously and well. Archaeo- 
logically speaking, the results of the excavation may 
seem comparatively unrewarding, and in the hands of 
a less competent scholar the publication would have 
been correspondingly disappointing. With his presen- 
tation of the material results the author has added an 
important chapter to the history of the cult antiqui- 
ties of Greece. 


Oscar BRONEER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


GriEcHISCHE Eroten, by Adolf Greifenhagen. Pp. 
89, text illustrations 54. Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
Berlin, 1957. 


The short, lively, profound and heartfelt study of 
Greek Erotes and in particular of the “great Daimon” 
of the Greeks as he appears on their monuments in 
the late 6th and the first half of the 5th cent. s.c., is 
the first fruit of scholarly work in Greifenhagen’s 
career as an archaeologist after a long period of inter- 
ruption. It is indeed touching that, after endless years 
of captivity in Russia, the author reintroduces himself 
by means of a document which attests the self-asser- 
tion of the classical world and of the powers which 
emanate from it. 

Several aspects of the god Eros which come under 
discussion are based upon a remarkably fine selection 
of vase-paintings, mainly red-figured. Greifenhagen 
identifies the "Epwres woAvav6eis, literally the much- 
blossoming Erotes, with winged youths who are sur- 
rounded by palmettes on the shoulder of a charming 
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lekythos by the Pan painter (figs. 1-4). The remark- 
able individualization of these figures, probably Eros 
and Anteros, is stressed in the sensibly different ren- 
dering of their physiognomies, as well as in the color 
of the hair, the one fair, the other dark-haired. Be- 
sides the relationship of Eros to flowers, to blossoms, 
to the vegetal per se, ie. symbols of organic life, and 
to a wider context of cosmic powers (cf. the stamnos 
by Hermonax, figs. 21-24), the Love God is depicted 
in late archaic and early classical vase-paintings with 
attributes such as fillets, musical instruments (lyre, 
flute), with animals (a deer, hare), or in juxtaposition 
to a lion, and last though not least in a playful mood, 
boylike, with a hoop. An indescribable charm emanates 
from these pictures (figs. 5ff). It is perhaps this union 
of down-to-earth, lifelike qualities with the ethereal, 
and the perfection of form which so overwhelms the 
spectator and thus makes it possible for him to divine 
the essential being of the “great Daimon.” 

In “Fliigeldimonen” (ch. 2, pp. 34ff) Greifenhagen 
gives, in my opinion, an attractive new interpretation 
of the winged boys who hover over the four-horse 
chariots of a pair of fighters (Herakles and Kyknos) 
on a red-figured cup in Tarquinia (fig. 27). Accord- 
ing to the author, they are Deimos and Phobos, the 
sons of Ares, who take a vivid interest in the outcome 
of the battle. The fact that Eros and Himeros could 
also be represented wingless, perhaps in their earliest 
youth only, is undoubtedly attested by the delightful 
black-figured fragment of a pinax from the Athenian 
Acropolis (fig. 29) on which Aphrodite holds Eros 
and Himeros in her arms. The vivacity of gestures 
expressed in the hands of the tiny boys and the mo- 
mentary attitude of Eros, who is seated in profile to 
left and turns his head to right, is astounding in so 
early a representation. 

Eros and his partner Anteros (ch. 3, pp. 40ff) are 
eagerly concerned in sealing the union between a you 
and a girl on a red-figured column-krater in the Villa 
Giulia in Rome (fig. 30). Both Erotes appear also en- 
gaged in a wrestling match on a pyxis in Wiirzburg 
(figs. 31-33) and very similarly on a red-figured frag- 
ment in a private collection (fig. 34). Is this merely 
playful behavior, as certainly would be true in the 
case of representation of wrestling putti in Roman 
wall-paintings, or should one not insist, even more 
emphatically than Greifenhagen, upon a contest in- 
volving serious rivalry between Eros Uranios and 
Eros Pandemos? The song of the chorus in the Medea 
(lines 824ff), with the reference to the Erotes as “the 
helper of men in every kind of excellence,” gains its 
deepest significance only if the Eros Pandemos yields 
to the superiority of the Eros Uranios. 

The aspect of Erotes as messengers of the Gods is 
briefly discussed in ch. 4 (pp. 47ff) on the basis of a 
few monuments among which is the outstanding 
black-figured kylix (figs. 35-37). The Erotes are play- 
ers at dice; they are winged as usual and have kery- 
keia. Similarly, in the game of mora (fig. 38) or in 
the knuckle bone play of Eros (cf. p. 78), Greifen- 
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hagen suggests (pp. 5of) that the Erotes “lassen als 
Abgesandte der Gétter auf dem Wege zu Liebenden 
und Geliebten mittels Spielregel und Zahl das Schick- 
sal entscheiden.” 

In the concluding chapter, “Die Welt des miann- 
lichen Eros” (pp. 53ff) Greifenhagen relates the inter- 
pretation of a few handsome red-figured vase-paint- 
ings to the “great Daimon” of the Symposium and 
to its most effective function in the life of the Greeks, 
namely as Eros paidikos. In the late archaic and the 
early classical age of Greece the essence and being of 
this Eros was celebrated more than during any other 
period. He who glances at the vase-paintings in Greif- 
enhagen’s book, many of which are by the great 
masters of Attic art, will sense the immaculate, fer- 
vent ardor with which the “great Daimon” is wor- 
shipped. We agree with Greifenhagen that a climax 
in the power of expressivity is reached, as regards the 
feeling which unites Eros and a youth, on the white- 
ground bobbin by the Penthesilea Painter in New 
York (fig. 50). It was not in Greek art but in Greek 
literature, in the writings of Plato three generations 
after the Penthesilea Painter, that a similar lofty con- 
ception was again reached, now no longer permeating 
the life of the many, but of the few who remained 
stalwart admirers of the unique achievements of 
classical Greece. 

CuristopH CLAIRMONT 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


GESCHICHTE DER GRIECHISCHEN RELIGION. ZWEITER 
Banpb: HELLENISTISCHE UND ROMISCHE ZEIT, 
by M. P. Nilsson (Handbuch der Altertums- 
wissenschaft, fiinfte Abteilung, zweiter Teil, 
zweiter Bund). Pp. xxiii + 714, figs. 5, pls. 16. 
C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Munich, 
1950. 


This book is the capstone of a lifetime’s devotion 
to the study of Greek religion, the ripe fruit of the 
. scholarship of the most wide ranging and penetrating 
student of this field our generation will know. It is 
regrettable that it was not possible to review it in 
these columns in due time. It is a measure of the im- 
portance of the book that it should be given this 
notice even so long after its appearance. 

Any adequate, systematic history of Greek religion 
in the Hellenistic and Roman periods would have 
been welcome as filling a gap, but the present treat- 
ment was doubly welcome because now, with this 
volume added to its predecessor, we have the full his- 
torical sweep of Greek religion treated from one point 
of view from beginning to end, and because it is diffi- 
cult to conceive of anyone so well equipped to bring 
to this difficult and all-important study the same com- 
mand of the endless array of literary and archaeo- 
logical materials to be dealt with. 

As Professor Nilsson observes, the religion of later 
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antiquity is terribly complicated and full of contra- 
dictions. He chooses to treat it in the two separate 
periods indicated in the title because, while this neces- 
sitates a divided treatment for such cults as that of 
Isis, he feels that the religious mood is fundamentally 
different in the two periods. Many of the chapters and 
sections are outstanding but that on “Religion in the 
Service of the Kings” is one of the most instructive, 
independent and generally useful. Novelty of approach 
and interpretation is not to be expected as the prime 
characteristic of such a volume and there are many 
sections which are most welcome because they bring 
together in one place the available literary, inscrip- 
tional and archaeological evidence along with bibliog- 
raphy on such subjects as Agathos Daimon, Men 
Ouranios and Hermetism. 

Bruno Snell has remarked that xe Olympian gods 
died of philosophy. This volume tells the sequel to 
that story, how religion, in turn, swallowed up phi- 
losophy. As Nilsson puts it: “The old gods were 
finished as effective forces but the swarms of daimones, 
foreign as well as Greek, those of popular belief as 
well as those of the philosophers, were ready to fill 
the gap which the powerless old gods left” (p. 519). 
And again: “Religion in a sense swallowed up science, 
and what was called science no longer existed for its 
own sake but always had a practical aim as did 
astrology, iatromancy, alchemy, etc.” (p. 684). 

The historical picture that is developed sometimes 
seems a bit truncated as a result of the author’s firm 
resolve to restrict himself to developments in the Hel- 
lenic sphere to the exclusion of much familiar Roman 
material. Since this principle of restriction is not ap- 
plied with unreasonable rigidity the resultant discrim- 
ination is valid and useful. 

In treating the peculiarly important phenomenon 
of syncretism in later antiquity Nilsson gives full 
weight to the oriental contributions but frequently 
adds a warning note against using the “mysterious 
East” as a too ready explanation of all strange new 
directions. “During recent decades investigation in the 
field of religion has seen the prime contribution to 
the great religious change of the Empire in the re- 
ligions which flowed in from the East and especially 
in their mysteries. We will find that we know all too 
little of these mysteries. . . . It is far more probable 
that the Greeks created mysteries out of these foreign 
cults on the model of their own mysteries than that 
they introduced the mysteries from the native coun- 
tries of the foreign gods” (p. 597). 

While the volume under review appeared in 1950, 
much has been discovered and done in this field in 
the half dozen years that have now passed. Impor- 
tant texts have been thoroughly reedited. We now 
have Gow’s Theocritus, Gow and Scholfield’s Nik- 
ander, Pfeiffer’s Callimachus and Volumes III and IV 
of Festugiére’s Corpus Hermeticum. New studies have 
appeared such as Amandry’s La mantique apollinienne 
a Delphes and Oliver’s The Athenian Expounders of 
the Sacred and Ancestral Law. We have a new text of 
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the Oracle of the Potter (cf. p. 103) in P. Oxy. XXII 
2332. F. Sokolowski’s Lois sacrées de l’Asie Mineure 
would have been useful to Nilsson, e.g. in confirming 
for Asia Minor also the statistics based on Ziehen’s 
Leges Sacrae to the effect that there was a marked 
decrease in the number of such inscriptions under the 
Empire. Excavation has continued to add to the sum 
of information available before 1950 on such sites as 
Samothrace (cf. p. 95) and Nemrud-Dagh (cf. p. 161). 
One strikingly new and unique aspect of the religion 
of the period has been added in the discovery of in- 
scriptional evidence for the divine cult of Archilochos 
on Paros (W. Peek, “Neues von Archilochos,” PA:- 
lologus 99 [1955] 4-50). Although these will serve 
to underline the possibilities for further study in this 
broad and ill-charted field, they will in no wise shake 
the firm foundation of Nilsson’s history nor minimize 
the importance it will have for years to come as a re- 
liable guide. 
Lioyp W. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


CHEMICAL CoMposITION OF ParTHIAN Coins, by 
Earle R. Caley. Pp. v + 104, tables 52. Paper 
bound. The American Numismatic Society, New 
York, 1955. $2.50. 


Chemical analysis (destructive) of a limited number 
of silver and bronze Parthian coins and specific gravity 
determinations on a much larger number, including 


144 silver coins of Orodes I, lead to a number of inter- 
esting conclusions. Of special interest to archacologists 
and historians is the sharp and progressive debasement 
of the coins of Orodes I throughout his entire reign. 
This debasement is clearly shown for the first time by 
this study. The discussion of the significance of specific 
gravity determinations as compared to chemical analy- 
ses in determining the fineness of silver coins is of 
interest to anyone planning to use the methods. The 
essay concludes with detailed instructions for carrying 
out specific gravity measurements. 


Marie FarNswortH 
METAL AND THERMIT CORPORATION 


Pompei: THE Casa pet Dioscuri AND Its 
(Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome, 
Vol. XXIII), by L. Richardson, Jr. Pp. xix + 
165, pls. Lvit in separate wrapper. 1955. 


This is a very useful monograph and a good one, 
too. As soon as we have one for every important house 
(or group of houses) we shall be able to assist, as it 
were, at the daily life of families in Pompeii at the 
epoch of the catastrophe. One should not underrate the 
difficulties of such a task; it takes much research in 
archives, collating and evaluating incomplete and 
hasty old notes and hunting up objects dispersed in 
various museums, but the result is rewarding. 
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After an introductory part which includes a selective 
bibliography, Chapter I presents the house as found 
by the excavators, a description of 79 pages. Here we 
find valuable observations on the main axis, managed 
so as to create a vista dominating the whole house 
(pp. 6, 8, 32, 45), on the disposition of the paintings 
(passim), on the household furnishings (pp. 26, 27), 
the great find of bronzes in the secondary house (pp. 
73, 74) and the curious slit window in stabula no. 79, 
devised in order to have as much light as possible in a 
dark room (p. 79). 

Chapter II gets us acquainted with the family which 
last lived in the house and with their place in the 
community. Their name was Nigidius and they were 
rich business people. Their wealth is attested not only 
by the fact that their house is a double one, but also by 
the quality of the decorations, ranking among the 
highest in Pompeii. The fact that they were merchants 
busy in import and export is proved by a clever in- 
terpretation of a number of the paintings, beginning 
with the Dioscuri themselves (pp. 86, 87). Interesting 
conclusions bearing on their political views result from 
some grafhti (pp. 88ff). 

Chapter III contains the history of the house as it 
results from the analysis of the walls and their sequence. 
In its first period (later than the adjacent Casa del 
Centauro and Casa di Caetronio), datable to about 
100 B.c., it consisted of the already classical type of 
atrium-tablinum-peristyle; the last, however, is not of 
the rich form, which might explain why later extensive 
modifications took place. These, together with the in- 
corporation, about 30 B.c., of the Casa di Caetronio 
made it the splendid dwelling that Vesuvius covered 
with its ashes. 

Chapter IV (The Painters of the Casa dei Dioscuri) 
is very important. There were seven of them and, as 
Mr. Richardson says (p. 111), much of their work, 
here as well as elsewhere, is exceptionally well pre- 
served; it forms an extremely important section of the 
Fourth Style. The author, after some introductory 
pages, sets out to reconstruct the work of every one of 
them (pp. 111-160). At the end he declares that “the 
seven painters of the Casa dei Dioscuri cannot be re- 
garded as a fair cross section of the Fourth Style of 
painters of Pompeii, for the house was so splendid that 
only superior artists were chosen to decorate it.” This 
very fact increases their importance for the history of 
Roman art in general. But Richardson concludes, “The 
attributions presented here are only first steps in the 
exploration of the field,” and he justly deems it neces- 
sary not only that a complete catalogue of attributions 
of large paintings to every recognizable hand be pre- 
pared, but also that this sort of study be extended to 
landscapes, still-lifes and architectures. Only then shall 
we be able to draw more general conclusions. 

The present reviewer agrees with Mr. Richardson 
in nearly everything. This fact has the greater weight 
if one knows that he resides in Rome and has controlled 
the whole text before the originals at Pompeii and 
Naples. Only a few remarks need be made. 

As regards the paintings, Richardson’s reconstruc- 
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tion of the work of the Achilles Painter and the Perseus 
Painter seems convincing but I feel less happy about 
others. For example, in the case of the Dioscuri Painter 
(p. 120) I cannot see any connection between Zephyrus 
and J or L either. His combination of T with N is 
convincing but O is different (cf. pl. xx1, 1 and 2). 
On p. 146, C goes well with A and so does L, but 
from these to H, the true work of the Iphigeneia 
Painter, I see no bridge; style and sphere are quite 
different. But I refer to Richardson’s own words, cited 
above. 

The fact that the owner annexed the neighboring 
house induces the author to think (p. 70) that two 
families lived there, while on pp. 105-06 he surmises 
that the purchaser intended “. . . reserving it as a 
separate apartment either for guests or for his pro- 
curator”; and on p. 108 he suggests that in the last 
months before the eruption it could have been of 
service in connection with the marriage of his son 
(cf. also p. 85). I think all these explanations a bit 
artificial; it might simply have been that the original 
house was being utilized for commercial purposes ow- 
ing to the owner's increasing affairs of every kind and 
that he preferred to live in a smaller and more quiet 
apartment. 

The analysis of the walls gives occasion for only 
some slight remarks (one should keep in mind that on 
the maps I and II the North is at the left). The east 
wall of the north ala is in its northern half a work of 
phase I. Further, I am not sure that the west wall of 
Room 37 is really phase I, but I must confess that the 
situation of the walls at the top of staircase 18 is not 
clear in my mind. The treatment of this same Room 
37 calls for another criticism; the legend to the green 
square on pl. u says “Construction of the early im- 
perial period” (which is true) and adds “(ca. 50 a.p.).” 
I see no reason for this date, which seems to me to be 
too late. The proof is afforded by the fact (p. 48) that 
the decoration of Room 37 was Third Style (therefore 
not after a.v. 40; cf. Beyen in Bull. Ver. Ant. Besch. 31 
[1956] 56). 

There is one major question which affects the archi- 
tectural history of the house. On the same pl. m the 
legend to the blue square says, “Construction in opus 
incertum quoined with brick, belonging to the rebuild- 
ing . . . after the earthquake of 62 a.v.,” and the 
legend to the violet square, “Construction in opus 
recticulatum quoined with opus mixtum .. . belonging 
to the rebuilding . . . after the earthquake. . . .” The 
fact that the author thinks the two techniques con- 
temporary gives rise to his strange theory (p. 107) of 
two crews of masons working simultaneously in two 
different techniques (Richardson wrongly says “styles” 
just as he also uses “style” for execution under two 
architects on p. 101). This, however, is contradicted 
by circumstances to be observed in this same house. 

The east wall of peristyle 44 is built in what the 
author calls opus mixtum (cf. below) and shows 
seismic damage; it therefore antedates a.v. 62. More- 
over, in this respect Rooms 49 and 50 are telltale and 
here Richardson’s description (pp. 65-67) which should 
have agreed with the map, pl. 1 (in itself a warning!) 
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is defective. Close scrutiny reveals that their west and 
east walls, in opus mixtum, have been shortened in 
order to make space for the south wall in opus in- 
certum, which therefore must be later. Further, in the 
dividing wall 49/50 the opus recticulatum has been 
hacked away for the insertion of a block devised to 
bind two walls together. All this is clearly visible to 
one looking from the back part of the Casa di 
Caetronio. 

The inevitable corollary is that the opus mixtum 
walls are sensibly earlier than the opus incertum ones, 
and constitute a new and very important pre-carth- 
quake phase. The legends on pl. 1 should therefore be 
changed in this way: green, construction of the early 
imperial period (Augustus-Tiberius); violet, construc- 
tion of opus reticulatum etc. (ca. a.v. 50); blue, con- 
struction of opus incertum etc. (after a.v. 62). 

Some minor remarks follow, It would have been use- 
ful if the headings told more about the contents of the 
pages. The repetition of Pompeii: the Casa dei Dioscuri 
on the left pages is superfluous and could be replaced 
by “Ch. I. The house as found,” etc., with, on the right 
pages, the part of the house under examination. So, on 
p- 9, one could see at a glance that the text refers to the 
Corinthian atrium and on p. 131 that this is the section 
on the Io Painter. On p. 22 there is omitted the ob- 
servation that Cubiculum 21 is vaulted (traces exist). 
P. 31, line 14 from top: why Adonis? When before 
the original I could make out only a seated figure 
before which stands a winged Amor. P. 52, central 
alinea: I cannot agree with Richardson’s judgment of 
lack of elegance of the Rhodian peristyle; the composi- 
tion also offers more space and light. In the next alinea 
it would have been clearer if the text mentioned that 
the capitals are squat drums. P. 60: the author should 
have warned us that the Venus Pompeiana is now very 
faint. P. 72, line 8 from top: the door is protected by 
a relieving arch in tufo blocks. Pp. 116ff: it should be 
noted that all numbers of the rooms in the Naples 
Museum have been changed since Richardson’s publi- 
cation. Pl. x1, no. 1: read north wall, east section, in- 
stead of south wall. 

There remains one question. Above, I have followed 
Richardson in speaking of opus mixtum in order not to 
create confusion; in reality I dislike the word because 
other authors use it in a different sense. Richardson 
(pp. 33, 77) uses it for the alternate layers of tufo and 
brick visible on his pl. xiv, 1, which could better be 
called, with Lugli, opus vittatum mixtum (cf. Tecnica 
Edilizia Romana, 48); working through the literature 
on ancient architecture it would be easy to find several 
other variations (the same holds good for opus in- 
certum). Richardson is not consistent in his terminol- 
ogy in that on pp. 107-08 he calls opus mixtum the 
material of the column in the center of the fish tank on 
his pl. xu! It is highly desirable that the whole termi- 
nology be fixed authoritatively once and for all. 

Typographical errors are almost completely absent 
and the plates are of good quality; inevitably they do 
not show every detail that can be seen on the originals, 
so some attributions to painters are better founded than 
it seems judging from the photographs. It is a pity that 
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none of the landscapes mentioned on pp. 19 and 39 
has been reproduced. 


C. C. Van Essen 
ISTITUTO STORICO OLANDESE, ROME 


Iutrum Carnicum (Zucuio), by Placida M. Moro. 
Pubblicazioni dell’Istituto di Storia Antica dell’- 
Universita di Padova, Vol. II. Pp. 272, photo- 
graphs 79, plans and maps 8. Rome, Bretschnei- 
der, 1956. Lire 3000. 


The Institute of Ancient History at Padua, which 
had already distinguished itself with the publication of 
a sound constitutional study by Franco Sartori of the 
Italiote cities, has now brought out Iulium Carnicum, 
a very useful topographical study of a Roman com- 
munity in the Italian Alps north of Concordia and 
Aquileia. On the basis of a new epigraphical fragment 
and of pre-Roman remains beneath the forum, Miss 
Moro argues that a castellum was founded right after 
52 B.c. on the site of an old town of the Celtic Carni. 
It became a municipium in the Augustan Period and 
a colony by the time of the Severi, if not earlier. It had 
an enormous territory and achieved considerable im- 
portance because of its position on that branch of the 
Via Augusta which crossed the Pass of Monte Croce 
Carnico into Noricum. The ancient town was destroyed 
in the invasions of the fifth and sixth centuries, but its 
bishopric, founded between 381 and 385, lasted until 
the eighth. 

Excavations of the last twenty-one years have added 
considerable material, of which Miss Moro had made 
several preliminary studies, here corrected and con- 
solidated. The plans of the forum and of one temple are 
clearly identified. There are remains of other public 
and private buildings and of a Christian basilica (ca. 
A.D, 400) with mosaic pavements contributed by this 
or that man and wife. 

The well illustrated book contains an appendix of 
78 inscriptions on stone, most of which are already 
known but have been reexamined. Among the most 
important are no. 1 by which the cult of the Carnic 
god, Belenus, familiar at Aquileia, is attested at Iulium 
Carnicum from Republican times, nos. 9 and 17 which 
show the location of the customs stations (welcome 
also the information that cit V 8560, which De Laet, 
Portorium, pp. 183ff, thought attested a station at 
Gemona, comes from Pontebba, not Gemona), and 
two or three honorary monuments. In no. 5 at the 
Pass of Monte Croce Carnico, perhaps the most in- 
teresting inscription, the reviewer would insert a prep- 
osition in line 5, and in lines 11-12 read neither 
multanimis fide(n)s nor multa nimis fides but mult(um) 
animis fide(n)s: 

[I(ovi) O(ptimo)] M(aximo), 

[Triviis, Quadri]viis ceterisque dibu[s] 

a[r]am c[u]m [sign(o) ] sollemne votum di[ c(avit) 

Hermias succeptor operis aeterni [et] 

5 titulum (in) immanem montem Alpinum 
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ingentem litteris inscripsit. quot saipe 

invium, commiantium periclitante 

populo ad pontem, transitum non 

placuit cura(r)e, T. Attio Braetiano 
10 q(uaestore) eorum viro ornato viam nov(am) 

demonstrante, Hermia mult(um) ani- 

mis fide(n)s operisque paratus, una- 

nimes omnes, hanc viam explicuit. 

Lines 6-13 may be translated: “Since it was decided 
not to repair a passage often impassable where the 
people who went back and forth encountered danger 
at the bridge, when the honorable T. Attius Braetianus 
their quaestor indicated a new route, the very opti- 
mistic and energetic Hermias, after a unanimous de- 
cree, opened this road.” In the period of the Severi the 
enthusiasm of the vote was not infrequently publicized. 
In line 11 Hermia (metri causa for Hermias) begins 
an elegiac couplet. 

To the bibliography of no. 42, now lost except for 
two fragments, add Buecheler, Carmina latina epi- 
graphica 629. The good priest who copied all did not 
indicate lacunae. Ignoring the actual arrangement, we 
might attempt to reconstruct the poem, with the extant 
letters underlined, as follows: 

Dum c[u]pidus i{u]venis urbem voluissem videre, 

inde [ego] regrediens [mox] incidi febribus acris; 

at pres|s]us graviter amisi cum flore iuventam, 
quoniam [in]iqua [in] me [nunciJam sic fata 
voca[ ba ]nt, 

5 intonsamque tuli [sub] itinere barbam infelix. 

nec potui p(er)fer[re, o Manes], vota meorum, 

[f£]unere acerbo [quod] iace[o in] sedibus istis. 

et misera[ns] mater [quod h]abet in corde dolorem, 


cottidie [sibi] fletus dat, et in pectore palmas. 


A short syllable has been lengthened before the caesura 
in lines 1, 3, 8 and g, and by the stress accent in line 5. 
A long syllable has been shortened at the end of amisi 
(line 3). Final m fails to make position in voluissem 
(line 1) and in cum (line 3). Hiatus occurs after 
quoniam (line 4) and iaceo (line 7), in the latter case 
excused by the caesura. Examples of these common 
phenomena are offered by S. Mariné, Inscripciones 
hispanas en verso (Barcelona 1952). In line 6 the 
restoration Manes is suggested by the demonstrative 
of the second person in line 7. 


James H. Oxtver 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


HOrTELs, RESTAURANTS ET CABARETS DANS L’ANTIQUITE 
ROMAINE, by Ténnes Kleberg (Bibliotheca Ek- 
maniana Universitatis Regiae Upsaliensis 61). 
Pp. xi + 163, figs. 21. Uppsala, 1957. 


The subject of this book has often been discussed 
in comprehensive works on the daily life of the ancient 
Romans and many of its specific aspects’ have been 
thoroughly examined in articles in Daremberg-Saglio, 
Pauly-Wissowa and elsewhere. Nevertheless, Kleberg’s 
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work is far from being a rehash or recapitulation of 
material already well known. For here, for the first 
time, justice is done to all the evidence, literary, lin- 
guistic, epigraphical and archaeological, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of information supplied by these several 
sources are combined into a thoroughly illuminating 
whole. The book grew out of a Goteborg dissertation 
of 1934. It is appropriately dedicated to two masters 
of Roman archaeology and epigraphy, Axel Boéthius 
and Matteo Della Corte. 

The first chapter, “Terminologie de l’activité hételiére 
romaine” (pp. 1-25) is of a semantic and etymological 
nature. In it Kleberg attempts to establish as precisely 
as possible the principal and secondary meanings of 
significant words from caupo to vinarius which appear 
repeatedly in his literary and epigraphical texts. He 
fully appreciates that the approach to such a study 
must be flexible and his discussion is conducted with 
due regard for the usual imprecisions of meaning pre- 
vailing in a sphere of activity in which individuals per- 
form and objects serve closely related functions in dif- 
ferent ways. It is a pleasure to find the evidence of the 
Romance languages skillfully evaluated, for it is in- 
dispensable in a study of this kind. On one point, how- 
ever, I would differ with Kleberg. I believe that I have 
demonstrated elsewhere (CP 52 [1957] 222) that 
deversitor in Petronius 95.1 should be translated as 
“guest” (in an inn), as it must be translated in 79.6, 
and not as caupo, a meaning to which Kleberg inclines. 

The second chapter, “Les types principaux et leur 
répartition” (pp. 26-73), is chiefly archaeological. Here 
Kleberg has clearly profited from acquaintance at first 
hand with the remains of Pompeii and Ostia. He begins 
by dividing places of public entertainment into two 
categories: 1, places affording shelter and food and 
drink, i.e. hotels or inns with restaurants and 2, mere 
restaurants and bars. The terms caupona, deversorium, 
hospitium and stabulum he assigns to the first classifi- 
cation, popina and taberna to the second. This will do 
as a general rule of thumb for establishments within 
towns and cities. But it cannot be applied to the 
countless tabernae which gave their names to settle- 
ments along the great highways of the Empire (well 
discussed by Kleberg on pp. 63ff). As stationes or 
posthouses, they must have furnished shelter as well as 
tood and drink. 

Within the walls of Pompeii Kleberg finds and lists 
20 hotels and 118 restaurant-bars (Pompeianis felici- 
ter!). A map on which these establishments are indi- 
cated makes clear that they were clustered where we 
should expect to find them: near the city gates or in the 
vicinity of certain public buildings such as baths or 
the barracks of the gladiators. Ostia, on the other hand, 
shows a surprisingly small number of hotels and bars. 
Kleberg could find only two of the former (one very 
doubtful) and fourteen of the latter. In the index to 
the Topografia Generale (Scavi di Ostia, 1 [1953] 
231ff), only three cauponae are listed (II, 6, 1; IV, 
2, 6; IV, 7, 4) in addition to the caseggiato del Ther- 
mopolium (I, 2, 4). Hence, Kleberg has made some 
new discoveries for which we are grateful. But I cannot 
understand his failure to indicate his buildings exactly, 
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as I have done above, by referring to the Indice To- 
pografico of the official publication. 

Kleberg suggests that the comparatively small num- 
ber of restaurants and bars in Ostia can be accounted 
for by two factors. Firstly, most of the remains of 
Ostia date from the second century a.p. on down. Con- 
sequently, the imperial ordinances restricting the ac- 
tivities of restaurants and bars would have been in full 
force and the effects of these restrictions would now 
be apparent in the archaeological remains. To this 
hypothesis it may be objected that the list of emperors 
concerned begins with Tiberius and terminates with 
Vespasian. During their reigns Pompeii was flourish- 
ing where the restrictions seem to have been unknown 
or, at least, ignored. Moreover, a careful scrutiny of 
the pertinent texts (Suet. Tib. 34.1; Claud. 38.2, Dio 
60.6.7; Nero 16.2, Dio 62.14.2; [Vespasian] Dio 
65.10.3) makes it certain in some instances and prob- 
ably in others that Rome alone was affected. Finally the 
history of this legislation, if we can dignify it by this 
name, shows that it was ephemeral, being constantly 
renewed and modified. Claudius probably closed the 
same bars in which Nero later passed much of his life 
év 

Secondly, Kleberg sees in the improvement of living 
conditions among the lower classes another reason for 
the scarcity of restaurants and bars in Ostia. He as- 
sumes that the poor of Pompeii did much of their 
eating and drinking in public houses because of the 
lack of cooking facilities at home. On the other hand, 
the Ostian lower classes from the second century A.D. 
on would have enjoyed better living conditions in their 
apartments and not have been compelled to go out 
regularly for meals or hot water. 

Yet the fact seems to be that there were no fireplaces 
as a rule in the tenements of Ostia. Moreover the local 
bar has always been the poor man’s club and it is 
difficult to imagine that the Ostian did not possess the 
same Mediterranean inclination toward gregariousness 
and sociability as his Pompeian cousin. Rather, to ex- 
plain the relatively small number of public houses in 
Ostia, I should suggest that we consider the develop- 
ment of guild life there during the second and third 
centuries a.p. I have in mind such buildings as the 
Caseggiato dei Triclini (1, 12.1) which was very prob- 
ably the meeting place of the fabri tignuarii (350 mem- 
bers in a.p. 198; CIL XIV 4569); the Tempio dei Fabri 
navales (III, 2.2), (354 members in the late second 
century; CIL XIV 256); the Tempio and Aula dei 
Mensores (I, 19, 2-3); the spacious and elaborate 
Schola di Traiano (IV, 5, 15), clearly the meeting 
place of some large association. It is natural to assume 
that these buildings served as clubs for their members 
not only on solemn occasions such as formal banquets 
but also in the relaxation of everyday life. On the 
other hand we find nothing comparable to these guild 
houses in Pompeii, but many cauponae or popinae to 
satisfy the same social needs. Let us also recall that 
Pompeii was a wine centre, as Ostia was not, and that 
it was in the interest of many landed Pompeians to 
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provide a maximum number of retail outlets for the 
products of their vineyards. 

In the same chapter Kleberg undertakes to survey 
the location of taverns in Rome, Italy and the western 
provinces from the salax taberna of Catullus (37) to 
the inns of Gaul, Germany, Britain and Africa. 

The third chapter “Tenanciers, personnel, clientéle” 
(74-97) begins with a list of individuals who can be 
identified as inn or tavern keepers in Italy and the 
western provinces. As we should expect, their names 
indicate that they belonged to the lowest social strata. 
A second list contains the taverns of Pompeii that were 
directly connected with the main parts of the domus 
in which they were situated. In such instances we may 
assume that the owner of the house was running the 
tavern for his own profit through an intermediary, 
probably a slave or agent of his household. The legal 
status of the caupones and the low esteem in which 
they were universally held is set forth clearly. 

There follows a list of tavern personnel. From it I 
should remove the botularius and the crustularius 
mentioned by Seneca (Ep. 56.2). They were surely 
street vendors who were competing with the popr- 
narum institores. We can imagine the latter vaunting 
their food and drink from the doorways or across the 
bars of their establishments. The insularii of Petronius 
95-8 also do not belong to this list. As I have shown 
elsewhere (CP 52 [1957] 223), they were the tenants 
of the insula in which Encolpius’ inn was situated. 
Kleberg recalls that although Horace may have waited 
in vain (Sat. 1.5.82), the traveler of CIL IX 2689 
found a more hospitable reception and points out that 
many a tavern keeper could say with Vergil’s copa 
(20) est hic munda Ceres, est amor, est Bromius 
(amor not munda is the word, the truth of which 
concerns us here). The chapter terminates with a 
discussion of tavern clientele, about the same kind of 
people, we gather, who used to frequent the corner 
saloon, and the regulations of the early church formu- 
lated to preserve its clergy from the contamination of 
these loci inhonesti. 

Chapter IV is entitled “Le service dans les établis- 
sements hételiers.” In it the evidence is collected for 
the kind of food, drink and shelter which were avail- 
able: all rather simple. There are some just observa- 
tions on the important part played by calda, hot water, 
not the hot grog made with it, in the life of the tavern. 
Some pages are devoted to the decorations, including 
signs and advertising, to entertainment apart from eat- 
ing and drinking (Androcles and his lion must have 
created quite a stir; Gellius, 5.14.30) and to prices 
(one enterprising innkeeper even posted a list of his 
prices on a bronze tablet; CIL. XII 5732). The imperial 
regulations which I have mentioned above are inter- 
preted here. Finally on the basis of an earlier study 
(Eranos 38 [1940] 47ff) Kleberg explains that the 
many references to caupones in the Church Fathers as 
waterers of wine go back to the inexact translation of 
Isaiah 1.22 in the Septuagint: oi cov pioyovow 
rov olvoy tart. 
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To the matters mentioned above on which | differ 
with Kleberg, some few more could be added. But 
these differences of opinion in no way detract from the 
general excellence of this work. It is thoroughly docu- 
mented, well reasoned and written in a lucid and 
pleasing French. Archaeology is certain to produce new 
evidence bearing on the subject which may cause us 
to modify some of our views. But the complete picture 
as drawn by Kleberg will probably not have to be re- 
drawn for many years to come. 


Henry T. 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


Tue Ags Cornace or Gatsa. by C. M. Kraay. Nu- 
mismatic Notes and Monographs No. 133. Pp. © 
x + 125, pl. 27. New York, 1956. 


Roman imperial coins were struck at several mints 
and at each mint city there were as many oOfficinae as 
needed for the required output. The late empire came 
to mark the identification of both mint and officina 
on the coin itself but in the early empire this informa- 
tion has to be deduced by such things as style, type 
provenance and the recognition of individual dies; the 
end aimed at is to discover as much as possible about 
the dates, the locations and the sizes of the issues of 
a given reign. 

Mr. Kraay has written an essay of analysis of the 
sestertii of Galba which is at once a demonstration of 
method, clearly stated in the introduction, and an ex- 
ample of the results that may be achieved. The sub- 
ject is well chosen, for the reign of Galba is so short 
as to limit the ovtput to a handleable size (though 
most readers will be surprised to find how many dies 
he used), while his own movements and the varia- 
tions of his titulature make possible a preliminary di- 
vision in time and place of his seven months of power. 
Close attention to types, inscriptions and die combi- 
nations have allowed the identification of seven offi- 
cinae (one with two divisions). The argument is me- 
ticulously set forth, illustrated by five charts of die- 
links and one showing the chronological relations of 
the officinae. There are also a full commentary on the 
types, a catalogue of dies and excellent illustrations. 
The general conclusion is reached that the mint or- 
ganization is a continuation of that of Nero, and like 
neither that of Claudius nor of the successors of Galba 
(Pp. 59). 

This kind of study is new for Roman imperial 
coins and careful perusal of the book will prove the 
thoroughness and intelligence of the author as well as 
his industry. But since he announces his intention of 
dealing in the same way with Vespasian it may not be 
amiss to offer a few suggestions. In presenting ma- 
terial as complicated as this it is essential to give the 
reader every possible assistance. But Mr. Kraay some- 
times so combines description and argument that the 
reader flounders while the searcher for a particular 
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point is hopeless. It would be far better if the system- 
atic discussion of officinae were isolated from the 
description of types even if that should make some 
repetition necessary. I am quite aware that this would 
be difficult, but the gain to the reader would be im- 
mense. Then the order in which the officinae are 
treated might be more logical. Why begin with A 
which is a continuation of D and later than B and C? 
What exactly are the grounds for treating CI and CII 
as the same officina? What is the system employed in 
the numbering of obverse and reverse dies? The cata- 
logue begins with Aro and P13 in officina A; Ai and 
Pr are in officina B. One obvious question to ask is 
where the officinae were located, but though there are 
a number of places where that information could be 
conveniently given (e.g. Diagram 6) it has to be dug 
out from separate passages that do not always state 
it clearly even when you find them. I take it that A 
is in Gaul, perhaps at Narbo (p. 30); B, C and E at 
Rome (p. 31); D at Rome (p. 27); F at Lugdunum 
(p. 34); G at Rome (p. 55). But how is one to recon- 
cile that and the chronology of Diagram 6 with the 
suggestion (p. 16) “that A and B started striking in 
the same place and . . . about the same time”? It looks 
as though Mr. Kraay had changed his mind and had 
-not found the earlier passage to revise it. 

It would be very well to have the conclusions clearly 
stated and the argumentation appended, for the plain 
fact is that most of his readers are going to accept Mr. 
Kraay’s demonstration as proven; those who know 
him, from confidence in him; those who do not, from 
the human dislike of doing anybody else’s work over 
again. 

Atrrep R. BELLINGER 

YALE UNIVERSITY 


Tue Corace or Tiserius in Cyprus, by Michael 
Grant. Publication No. 1 of the University of 
Melbourne Cyprus Expedition, directed by J. R. 
Stewart. Pp. 6, pl. 1. 1957. 


Professor Grant, that indefatigable publisher of coins 
neglected or wrongly identified by others, has pro- 
duced this illustrated account of the three denomina- 
tions of provincial bronze coins issued in Cyprus under 
Tiberius: one with the head of Augustus and his own; 
one with his head and the seated figure of Livia; one 
with the head of Drusus and either Zeus Salaminios 
or the temple of Aphrodite Paphia or both. The mint 
of the third has never been in dispute; evidence from 
provenance and general similarity confirm the attribu- 
tion of the others to Cyprus. 


Aurrep R. BELLINGER 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


INDEX DES TERMINAISONS DES MARQUES DE POTIERS GAL- 
LO-ROMAINS SUR TERRA SIGILLATA, by Chevalier 
Philippe de Schaetzen (Collection Latomus 
XXIV). Pp. 77. Brussels, 1956. 
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This reverse index of potters’ signatures on Gaulish 
terra sigillata in effect merely rearranges the names in 
Oswald’s Index of Potters’ Stamps on Terra Sigillata, 
suppressing even his indications of the potters’ loca- 
tions and dates. For best use, therefore, it must be 
consulted side-by-side with Oswald’s Index, a publica- 
tion regrettably limited to 275 long-exhausted copies of 
which none ever appears in the second-hand cata- 
logues. The appeal of the reverse index is obviously 
further confined to field archaeologists and museum 
curators within the Verbreitungsgebiet of Gaulish 
sigillata. However, to this select group such an index 
is a godsend. As de Schaetzen himself points out, 
damaged signatures are all too frequent, especially on 
Central and East Gaulish vases; for the specific pur- 
pose of organizing his own large collection at Tongres 
he found that a simple reverse card catalogue well re- 
paid the trouble of compilation; confréres visiting the 
museum found it equally interesting and helpful. It 
seemed worth placing at the disposal of others to 
whom it would be useful, and here it is. Its principal 
virtue is the fact of its existence; if it has shortcomings, 
they are such as any probable user will be able to 
correct for himself or easily surmount. 

In review, about all one need say is, “Bouquets to 
both de Schaetzen and Latomus from a small but 
appreciative circle of narrow specialists who will use 
the work freely but who, in its nature, will never 
mention it in their footnotes!” 


Howarp CoMFrort 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE 


Diz ROMISCHE PETRUSTRADITION IM LICHTE DER 
NEUEN AUSGRABUNGEN UNTER DER PETERSKIRCHE 
(Arbeitsgemeinschaft fiir Forschung des Landes 
Nordrhein-Westfalen, Vol. 24), by Theodor 
Klauser. Pp. 122, pls. 19, figs. 17, frontispiece. 
Koln and Oplanden, 1956. 


The object of this extremely critical and penetrating. 
study is to assess the extent to which the Roman liter- 
ary tradition of St. Peter’s residence and death in Rome 
has been confirmed by the excavations made between 
1939 and 1949 beneath the central area of the Vatican 
Basilica. In his preface Dr. Klauser declares that were 
this tradition proved to lack historical foundation, the 
belief in the Bishop of Rome’s primacy and the whole 
Roman and western cult of the Prince of the Apostles 
would be shown to rest on fiction. This is, perhaps, to 
overstate the case. For while the primacy of the Bishop 
of Rome as successor of St. Peter is an article of Catho- 
lic Faith, the latter’s residence and death in Rome are 
not; and it could have been ordained by Christ Him- 
self that St. Peter’s primacy should pass to the Bishops 
of Rome, without the Apostle ever visiting the capital 
city in person. 

But as K. conclusively demonstrates in the first sec- 
tion of his first chapter, “Die rémische Petrustradi- 
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tion,” the two earliest documents of that tradition, St. 
Clement of Rome’s letter to Corinth and St. Ignatius 
of Antioch’s letter to the Romans, taken together, leave 
virtually no room for doubt that St. Peter did pass his 
last days in Rome and died there as a martyr, cruci- 
fied (as St. John xxi.18 attests) under Nero in the 
Vatican gardens. St. Clement’s account of the circum- 
stances of his and St. Paul’s deaths tallies remarkably 
closely with Tacitus’ description (Ann.15.44) of the 
massacre of Roman Christians in 64. And here K. 
might have noted that the interpretation of St. Clem- 
ent’s paptupycas as death by martyrdom is supported 
by the fact that odrw in St. Peter’s case should be taken, 
not with paprupycas (“having thus borne his witness,” 
“auf diesem Weise zum Zeugen geworden,” as K. 
himself translates it), but with érope’6y (“and so, 
having borne his witness, he went . . .”), on the 
analogy of the parallel passage referring to St. Paul, 
where otrws goes with dwnAAdyn and érope’by (“and 
having borne his witness, so he departed . . . and 
went ...”). More impressive still is the record that in 
the early second century St. Ignatius, to whom, as 
the leading bishop of the East, a Petrine tradition 
other than the Roman one would surely have been 
known, had it existed, categorically assigned to St. 
Peter and St. Paul the role of Apostolic leaders of the 
Roman Church. Indeed, as K. does well to emphasize, 
the total absence of any rival tradition during the early 
centuries is of the utmost significance. The Petrine 
succession of the Popes was never disputed, even by 
such bishops as occasionally questioned the manner in 
which the former’s primacy was wielded. 

K.’s interpretation of the famous passage in Eusebius 
(HE 2.25.6,7) describing the dispute of a Roman 
éxxAnoworixos avyp, Gaius, with Proclus, the Phrygian 
Montanist, should dispel all doubts that Gaius himself, 
no less than Eusebius, used “trophy” (rpéraov) to 
denote a grave-monument. As K. acutely observes, 
Gaius’ only effective answer to Proclus was to “steal 
his thunder” by declaring that, while the Phrygians 
had the tombs of an Apostle, Philip, and of an Apostle’s 
daughters, the Romans had Apostolic graves that were 
also “trophies” in the sense that St. Peter and St. Paul 
had been victorious over death and Satan as martyrs. 
A Roman claim to Apostolic cenotaphs, or to memorial- 
monuments erected near the sites of the two Apostles’ 
executions, would obviously have “cut no ice” with 
Gaius’ opponents: he had to show that Rome could go 
one better than the Phrygians. 

In the fourth section of this chapter, which deals 
with the Feast of St. Peter’s Chair on 22 February, K. 
reiterates his view, first published in 1927 in his Die 
Cathedra im Totenkult, that this Feast owed its origin 
to a funerary meal (“Totenmahl”) eaten for the 
Apostle. It is true that we have one isolated instance 
of sepulchral meals of the pagan type, refrigeria, linked 
with St. Peter and St. Paul in the Memoria ad Cata- 
cumbas under the Church of San Sebastiano by the 
Via Appia, and that a fair number of funerary ca- 
thedrae have come to light in the Roman catacombs. 
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But xa$é8pa signifying “Totenmahl” occurs but once, 
in the ninth-century Lexicon of Photius; and of the 
stone chairs in the catacombs, some could well have 
been intended for the use of mourners and survivors 
at the tomb, others, again, for the bishop or priest pre- 
siding at those private celebrations of the Eucharist 
that took place, according to our records, at the grave- 
side. Even the few examples that we have of cata- 
comb chairs too small to accommodate an adult need 
not be explained as seats for the spirits of the Christian 
dead invited as guests to an earthly banquet: they 
could as well be symbols of the chairs of authority 
accorded to catechists and other Christian teachers, as 
pre-Constantinian Christian sarcophagi attest. The 
Feast of the Chair was certainly understood in the 
fourth century as the Feast of St. Peter’s teaching au- 
thority; and we still have no conclusive proof that in 
the previous century it carried any other meaning. 

Chapter II is devoted to the recent excavations. Here 
it should be noted, apropos of the ancient topography 
of the Vatican area, that the discovery in the winter 
of 1956-57 of mid-to-late first century a.p. tombs two 
or three minutes walk to the north of those beneath the 
Basilica, and aligned, so it seems, with the Via Tri- 
umphalis, has proved that the Vatican Hill was al- 
ready available for burials round about the time of 
St. Peter’s death (Times 28/3/57; 28/6/57). Nothing 
is more likely than that the road (whether Via Cor- 
nelia or Via Aurelia Nova we do not yet know) with 
which the sub-Basilica mausolea were aligned, and 
which must have run to the south of them along the 
southern foot of the Mons Vaticanus, formed the 
boundary in Nero’s day, as well as later, between the 
imperial gardens and circus in the Vallis Vaticana 
and the open, unoccupied ground on the Hill itself. 
The circus certainly still existed towards the end of 
the first half of the second century, when C. Popilius 
Heracla recorded in his tomb-inscription the direction 
given in his will that he should be buried near it; and 
it must have lain still further south, on the opposite 
side of the road onto which the two rows of mausolea 
faced. Even if it were of earth and not of masonry, 
it cannot have been where K. places it (p.30, fig.2), 
with the obelisk upon its spina, since the Vatican 
excavators have revealed that the two round tombs 
(all but the lowest courses of which were long ago 
destroyed) just to the west of the obelisk’s former site, 
and right on the line assumed by K. for the spina, 
were of second-, not fourth-, century date—an im- 
portant fact that K. ignores. 

To turn to the crucial spot, “Campo P,” immedi- 
ately below the present papal altar, K.’s dating of the 
child’s inhumation grave, y, as later than the mausolea 
S and O, by reason of its relatively high level, ap- 
pears to take insufficient account of the originally 
very steep north-south slope of the hillside at this point. 
His reasons for disputing the excavators’ contention 
that the Aedicula, or primitive shrine of St. Peter, 
was made as the “Red Wall,” which backs it, was 
actually a-building, do not carry conviction. While 
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accepting the identification of the Aedicula with 
Gaius’ “trophy,” K. refuses to equate it with the 
memoria Sancti Petri of Anacletus (a confusion with 
Anicetus, ¢. 160-70) mentioned in the Liber Pontifi- 
calis, on the ground that the Roman Christian com- 
munity of ca. 165 could have put up something better. 
But we simply do not know that the mid-second- 
century Roman Christians had the funds or available 
space in “Campo P” for a grander memorial. And 
where, if not on the Vatican, was Anicetus’ Memoria? 
Again, granted that the “Red Wall” builders, if arch- 
ing its foundations over a burial below the Aedicula, 
could have bridged it in a more satisfactory manner 
than that which the excavators have observed and 


“recorded, we cannot argue that they must have done 


so. K.’s idea that the bones in the cavity beneath the 
“Red Wall’s” arched-up foundations got there during 
a search for St. Peter’s grave, and that the mid-second- 
century Christians did not connect them with St. 
Peter, is not easy to accept. For why should those 
Christians have re-buried bones that they did not be- 
lieve to be the Apostle’s in the very spot which they 
identified as his grave-site? Why Constantinian Chris- 
tians, alternatively, should have placed the bones just 
there is equally obscure, quite apart from the fact that 
the cavity in which the excavators discovered them was 
completely sealed away from human sight, once the 
floor of the Aedicula was laid. The best explanation 
of the presence of these bones would seem to be that 
they belonged to a burial which the builders of the 
“Red Wall” disturbed, that the mid-second-century 
Christians (who could well have had some approxi- 
mate idea of the whereabouts of a grave regarded as 
being St. Peter’s, even though the steady rising of the 
ground-level had by now completely covered it) iden- 
tified them as the Apostle’s, and that they were re- 
buried hastily and unceremoniously in order to avoid 
the embarrassing formalities that were involved in 
Roman law when graves were tampered with. As re- 
gards the late-third-to-early-fourth-century graffiti on 
“Wall g,” just to the north of the Aedicula, it is surely 
somewhat perverse on K.’s part to maintain that they 
had nothing whatever to do with St. Peter’s shrine, 
when the practice of remembering and praying for 
one’s dead at martyrs’ graves by inscribing acclama- 
tions on them is well attested. It should be noted that 
it is not, as K. says, the figure of Apollo in the central 
niche, that containing the inscriptions, on the north 
wall of Tomb H (Tomb of the Valerii) that M. 
Guarducci equates with Marcus Aurelius, but the 
draped male figure in the central niche on the west 
wall (p.61, note 112). 

Chapter III brings together the literary tradition and 
the results of the archaeological investigations. The 
building ca. 165 of the Aedicula or “trophy,” whether 
as a grave-shrine or as monument marking the place of 
martyrdom, K. explains as due to a new importance 
with which he believes the doctrine of Apostolic suc- 
cession to have been invested about this period. But 
he gives no satisfactory reason for the choice of this 


particular and very awkward spot, if it had had no 
previous Christian significance, or for the invention of 
a shrine at all, even to support the above-mentioned 
doctrine, at a time when the cult of martyrs at their 
tombs was as yet unknown in Rome. Moreover, if 
that doctrine provided the motive for an invented 
shrine, the main Roman Church, not some private 
group, as K. thinks, must have been behind it; and 
the absence of any trace of pagan “Totenkult” in 
“Campo P” surely indicates that the Roman Church 
authorities, who discouraged such practices, sponsored 
this cult-place, whatever may have been the cause of 
its origin. The shrine was certainly official by ca. 200. 

The most challenging portion of the book is the sec- 
ond section of Chapter III, which is concerned with 
the cult-centre of the two Apostles ad Catacumbas. 
Most rightly (so this reviewer holds) rejecting the 
theory of a double translation of the Apostolic relics 
from the Vatican and Via Ostiensis to the Via Appia 
under Valerian and back again to the two former 
sites under Constantine (and indeed this theory can 
hardly now be maintained in the face of the recent 
Vatican excavations, which have produced no signs of 
a Constantinian re-interment), K. propounds a new ex- 
planation of the joint Memoria unearthed beneath the 
Church of San Sebastiano. He suggests that when ca. 
165, as he holds, developing interest in Apostolic suc- 
cession necessitated the location of Apostolic graves 
(or at least of memorials), there were two rival locali- 
zations, one on the Vatican and Via Ostiensis respec- 
tively, the other by the Via Appia. The latter site he 
presumes to have been privately initiated in the first 
place by a group of Christians of little note, possibly 
schismatics; and 29 June 258 marks, according to him, 
the date at which liturgical worship replaced an un- 
official cult of St. Peter and St. Paul ad Catacumbas. 
The idea is an ingenious one, but it raises more prob- 
lems than it solves. How do we know that the year 258 
is linked with the Via Appia Memoria only? The 
entry in Philocalus’ calendar merely informs us that 
in 354 the Feast of the two Apostles was celebrated 
in three places on June 29; while 258 could be the 
year of the Feast’s inception in the Roman Church in 
general. Why should an Apostolic grave have been 
located by the Via Appia ca. 165 if no tradition con- 
necting the Apostles with the site had previously ex- 
isted? How is it that we have no evidence whatsoever 
of any cult of St. Peter and St. Paul below San Se- 
bastiano between ca. 165 and 258? Why did the lead- 
ers of the Roman Church suddenly decide in 258 
virtually to supersede what had been the official shrine 
on the Vatican by one that owed its origin to private 
enterprise beside the Via Appia? The Vatican necropo- 
lis was, no more than was the ad Catacumbas sepul- 
chral area, one of the specifically Christian cemeteries 
which were the target of Valerian’s decrees: in both 
alike it was a case of an isolated Christian grave, or 
of a handful of Christian graves, in a pagan grave- 
yard. Its relative proximity to the city is hardly an 
adequate explanation of why the Vatican shrine be- 
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came the Petrine grave again by the time of Pope 
Darnasus in the second half of the fourth century, the 
Roman Church having presumably changed its mind 
yet again about the true location of both of the 
Apostles’ tombs. Finally, it must be observed that the 
graffito on the wall of the Memoria reading at ( = ad) 
Paulu|m| et Pet|rum| refri|geravi| does not as K. 
maintains, necessarily imply that the writer believed 
himself to be in the presence of corporeal relics of 
St. Peter and St. Paul (see Jocelyn Toynbee and John 
Ward Perkins, The Shrine of St. Peter and the Vatican 
Excavations [1956]193, note 74). 

A. solution of the ad Catacumbas problem some- 
what similar to, but more satisfactory than, that of 
K. has now been published by H. Chadwick (jour- 
nal of Theological Studies n.s. viii, 1 [1957] 31ff). 
Dr. Chadwick also explains the duplicated shrines as 
rival cult-centres, that by the Via Appia owing its ori- 
gin to private devotion, to an inventio of the joint 
grave on 29 June 258 in consequence of a special reve- 
lation to some ill-instructed and possibly superstitious 
Christian as to where the Apostolic relics really lay. 
This private cult would have proved a source of no 
small embarrassment to the main Roman Church, 
whose authorities sought, so C. suggests, to come to 
terms with it and eventually suppress it by fabricat- 
ing, about the turn of the third and fourth centuries, 
a story that, although the bodies had once been buried 
together by the Via Appia at the time of the saints’ 
martyrdoms, their relics had been translated, a short 
while afterwards, to the Vatican and Via Ostiensis: 
the story gradually gained ground and, as Pope 
Damasus’ well-known line—hic habitasse prius sanctos 
cognoscere debes—indicates, had emerged victorious 
by the second half of the fourth century. This theory 
has much to commend it; but three objections spring 
to mind. First, is it likely that Constantine would have 
lent support to a cult that the Pope was at that very 
moment, in C’s view, seeking to “starve out,” by build- 
ing a splendid Basilica Apostolorum over the Memoria? 
Secondly, is it probable that 29 June would have be- 
come the main official Feast of the Apostles had it 
originally marked the date of a somewhat dubious 
private revelation? Thirdly, would the group that initi- 
ated the Via Appia shrine and claimed to be the 
owners of the Apostles’ bodies, really have been recon- 
ciled by a story that made them merely the possessors 
of an empty tomb-site? 

The following alternative hypothesis suggests itself 
to this reviewer. In 258, during the Valerianic perse- 
cution of the Church, the joint martyr-feast of the 
two Apostles on 29 June was officially established, per- 
haps marking official acceptance of the tradition that 
St. Peter and St. Paul had been done to death on one 
and the same day. Meanwhile, there had grown up 
among all Roman Christians a widespread belief, al- 
most certainly not based on fact (ef. H. Chadwick, 
op.cit. and The Shrine of St. Peter, etc., p. 179), that 
the saints had been buried together temporarily at 
the time of their martyrdoms by the Via Appia, before 
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receiving final and solemn burial on the Vatican and 
by the Via Ostiensis respectively. The establishment of 
the joint Feast by the Catholic Church stimulated spe- 
cial devotion to St. Peter and St. Paul in the com- 
munity or group of Christians that owned part at 
least of the ad Catacumbas cemetery. They now 
claimed to possess the very site of the primitive Apos- 
tolic burial and probably also important secondary 
relics; and they established there a cult-centre that 
attracted devotees who were almost self-consciously 
articulate in their invocation of the two Apostles on this 
spot. These devotees appear to have been rather “loose” 
and near-pagan in some of their funerary practices. 
Under Constantine the Catholic Church took over 
the Via Appia cult-centre as representing a generally 
received tradition as to the Apostles’ original and 
temporary resting-place; and the slightly disreputable 
Memoria was effectively obliterated by the Basilica 
Apostolorum. But such was the prestige of the Vatican 
and Via Ostiensis shrines that the Via Appia cult of 
St. Peter and St. Paul gradually dwindled and yielded 
place at length to that of St. Sebastian (cf. Gnomon 39 
[1957] 269-70). 

To return to K., his conclusions are that the Vatican 
excavations have confirmed the literary tradition of 
St. Peter’s residence and death in Rome and the relia- 
bility of the topographical indications of Gaius, whose 
“trophy” has, in fact, been brought to light. That the 
excavators have not revealed, below the “trophy” or 
Aedicula, a grave that is certainly St. Peter’s, all must 
agree. But the possibility that this “trophy” was erected 
to mark the site of a burial that the mid-second-cen- 
tury Roman Christians believed to be that of the 
Apostle would seem to be considerably stronger than 
K. is ready to admit. Whether St. Peter’s body was 
actually recovered by the Christians in 64—and K. is 
convinced that it was not, is of course a wholly differ- 
ent question. 

The book ends with twenty-two valuable pages of 
notes on the figures in the text and on the plates. On 
these a few comments may be made. Plate 7, mosaic 
of Christus-Helios in the Tomb of the Julii: it seems 
doubtful whether the thick black line defining Chris- 
tus-Helios’ chin really indicates a beard, as K. believes; 
and the position of the right shoulder of this Charioteer 
suggests that the lost right hand did not hold the 
horses’ reins, but was raised in greeting. Pl.14, the 
Pola casket: here we have a novel and attractive in- 
terpretation of the four main scenes as depicting the 
oblatio of a child to the Church’s service by his parents, 
who appear on the back of the casket as praying at 
St. Peter’s Vatican shrine for the gift of offspring. Pl. 
19, the cult-centre under San Sebastiano: it is on the 
attic of Tomb X (Tomb of M. Clodius Hermes), not 
of Tomb Y (Tomb of the Innocentii), that the prob- 
ably syncretistic Christian scenes are painted. 


J. M. C. Toynsee 
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La FoRTERESSE ANTONIA A JERUSALEM ET LA QUESTION 
pu Préroire. Thése principale pour le Doctorat- 
es-Lettres presentée 4 la Faculté des Lettres de 
l'Université de Paris, 1955, by Soeur Marie Aline 
de Sion. Pp. xiii + 304, + 76 plate pages. Jeru- 
salem, Franciscan Fathers’ Press, 1956. 


This is a substantial volume, much wider in its 
scope than is usual with thesis publications. It is fully 
up to the requirements of a thesis connected with an 
important monument of the Gospel story: matters of 
direct and collateral interest, plus the extensive liter- 
ary references, fully justify the number of 988 foot- 
notes. This investigation carried on from an earlier 
one by the Reverend Mére Godeleine de Sion, to whom 
the book is dedicated. The archives of Notre Dame de 
Sion, which actually occupies a part of the site, were 
brought into play, and the author also had the ad- 
vantage of extensive excavations which have cleared 
a considerable area there. 

The debate regarding the location of the Praetorium 
seems to be resolved in favor of the traditional site by 
this searching and careful study. Though she is an 
ecclesiastic, the author makes no concession to the 
ecclesiastical interest, and her presentation has a dash 
which one does not ordinarily expect in clerical works. 
She gives a very touching and altogether credible pic- 
ture of what happened in the Praetorium at Passion- 
tide, which, I think, compensates for the immense 
labor of study by which this result has been achieved. 

If there is a criticism, it is of the graphic work in 
the volume. However, a very considerable effort would 
have been required to redraw the maps, plans, and 
restoration drawings according to highest modern 
standards; the resources or personnel for this, I dare 
say, were simply not available, and one cannot fairly 
object to the plates as presented. 

There are several interesting air views and views 
of models which greatly aid the reader to gain an un- 
derstanding of the general and the particular topo- 
graphical problems. The collaboration with Mére 
Godeleine de Sion involved the use of her restoration 
drawings of the court of the Praetorium, which are 
not poetic, or altogether architectural, though they 
do present the relevant data. A large model of the 
Fortress Antonia, made some years ago under the 
auspices of Mére Godeleine, has been brought up to 
date and has been interestingly reproduced. 

The observation is made that the Antonia belongs 
. to a special type of Roman official buildings for these 
difficult territories, a type which was destined to be 
taken over and developed—as at Mshatta—by the 
Moslems. This fact may make it possible in the fu- 
ture to go farther toward an archaeological restora- 
tion than the two ecclesiastical ladies have done. This 
is no reproach to them, if one remembers the title of 
this monograph. However, there should be further 
study. Soeur Aline, with reservations, has used Mére 
Godeleine’s model, but her drawings of it—outline 
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drawings suppressing all minor detail—are more con- 
vincing than the model itself. The latter shows win- 
dows in surprisingly regular patterns in almost all of 
the walls of the fortress—even on both sides of the 
strange, incredible projections shaped like tall, very 
thin slices of angel-food cake, behind and above the 
west gate. The Antonia, in the model, looks oddly as 
if Leonardo da Vinci had designed it. The remains of 
the exterior walls are slight, and I would like to see 
them restudied by a scholar who is as familiar as 
possible with the relevant military constructions. 


KENNETH JoHN CoNANT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Le Tompeau bE La Curétienne, by Marcel Chris- 


tofle. Pp. 184, figs. 165. Arts et Métiers Gra- 
phiques, Paris, 1951. 


This is a book by an architect. Published by the 
government of Algeria in a limited edition of 2500 
numbered and 1500 unnumbered copies, it is the “beau 
geste” of E. Naegelen, the Gouverneur Général, to the 
author, octogenarian Marcel Christofle, Architecte en 
chef des Monuments Historiques de I’ Algérie, who 
dedicated forty years of his life to the restoration of 
this magnificent ruin near Tipasa which has in modern 
times come to be known as the “Tombeau de la 
Chrétienne.” 

The book is intended to be the definitive publication 
of the monument and does, in fact, contain all the 
essential measurements, plus a wealth of excellent 
photographs. For this alone it is guaranteed a perma- 
nent place in any complete archaeological library. It is 
to be regretted that 137 of the volume’s 184 pages are 
taken up by a block by block account of the actual 
restoration of the monument which is apt to tire a 
reader not specialized in the intricacies of stone cutting 
and joining. 

Almost every block of the interior has been meas- 
ured. It might have been better to assemble this data 
in a special section. That way the myriad of dimen- 
sions that are the salt and pepper of an already over- 
seasoned narrative (e.g., “La tache sera rude et peril- 
leuse! Qu’ importe? N’est-ce pas 14 ma mission?”) 
would not have to be picked out of the text by any- 
one wishing to make use of them. 

A penetrating chapter on the architectural history of 
the monument would also have been pertinent. It is 
not enough to state in the introduction that we find 
Egypt, Africa, and Hellas combined in the architecture 
of this building and let matters go at that. An ex- 
planation is called for, since the stone tumulus does 
not vaguely resemble a pyramid and has little con- 
nection with the African chouchet. Christofle might 
perhaps have said that the monument reflects Italic 
and Hellenistic elements, such as may be seen again in 
the mausoleum of the emperor Augustus. An explana- 
tion of this nature would have supported his claim 
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that the “Tombeau de la Chrétienne” is the funerary 
monument of king Juba II. Juba, it will be remem- 
bered was a protégé of Augustus and may therefore 
conceivably have desired to imitate his master’s tomb 
monument. 

But is the “Tombeau” in fact identical with the 
monumentum commune regiae gentis Pomponius 
Mela reports having seen near Caesarea (Cherchel) on 
his trip to Algeria? One would judge that Christofle 
considers this key problem solved; although during 
the forty years spent in intimate contact with the ruin 
he has failed to turn up a single shred of new evidence 
in support of this ancient claim. That is, unless one 
accepts as evidence his wishful speculation that a bead 
of faience found in the inner chamber of the tomb 
indeed once formed part of a necklace that accom- 
panied Cleopatra Silene, Juba’s Egyptian queen, to 
the grave. 

The argument in favor of the equation of the 
“Tombeau de la Chrétienne” with the tomb of Juba 
remains a tantalizing hypothesis supported only by 
longshot suppositions and negative evidence. Pompo- 
nius Mela, who was in Algeria in a.p. 43, mentions but 
gives no description of the tomb of Juba. Therefore 
the identification of the tomb that he was shown with 
the “Tombeau” is not secure. Any number of lesser 
tombs closer to the regia Jubae at Caesarea might also 
fill the bill. Strabo, who visited the region prior to 
A.D. 12, does not mention a tomb at all. This silence 
has been interpreted to mean that the “Tombeau de la 
Chrétienne” must have been built after Strabo’s jour- 
ney but before that of Pomponius Mela and therefore 
can only be the tomb of Juba, who died in a.v. 25. 
Picard has rightly rejected this ventured argumenta- 
tion, which really proves no more than that Strabo did 
not see the “Tombeau de la Chrétienne” (RA [1954] 
142). 

Christofle is a master of speculation. He is able to 
deduce, for example, that the tomb was only entered 
once or twice from the amount of lamp soot on the 
walls. He is certain that the central chamber with its 
vestibule is too small for a royal inhumation, and that 
the “royal mummies” must therefore await discovery 
elsewhere in or under the building. Although ad- 
mittedly enticing, this promise of buried treasure ig- 
nores the practical reality that the owner of the tomb 
probably had himself cremated and his ashes placed 
in an urn. The emperor Trajan, if we are to believe 
the historians, was content with a considerably smaller 
sepulchral chamber. 

Lastly, attention is called to the new plan of the 
tomb, which shows the two rooms at the end of the 
spiral corridor oriented East-West, on axis with the 
entrance but offset from the center of the building, 
unlike Berbriigger’s plan of 1867, or Caise’s of 1893. 


Hersert HorFMANN 
AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME 
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SEMINARS IN ARCHAEOLOGY: 1955. (Memoirs of the 
Society for American Archaeology, Number 11, 
American Antiquity, Vol. XXII, no. 2, pt. 2.) 
Edited by Robert Wauchope and others. Pp. x + 
158, figs. 6, tables 5. Salt Lake City, 1956. $2.00. 


The seminars in archaeology held in the summer 
of 1955 mark the first concerted attempt on the part 
of archaeologists consciously and explicitly to state and 
organize the concepts, hypotheses, and theories which 
have been used or adumbrated in the past, and, as 
well, relate these to general anthropological theory. 
Two of these seminars worked directly from archaeo- 
logical data, one derived its concept from varying com- 
binations of ethnological and archaeological data, while 
the fourth developed archaeological concepts and hy- 
potheses from a detailed consideration of a specific 
archaeological area. 

The seminar “An Archaeological Classification of 
Culture Contact Situations” is the most rigidly archae- 
ological of the four. A classification of contact situa- 
tions is proposed, based on the nature of the contact 
and the results as detectable in archaeological data. 
The seminar made no attempt to explain events, only 
to observe them. The members of the seminar dis- 
tinguish two types of cultural elements in contact 
situations: site unit intrusion and trait unit intrusion. 
From the former they derive these situations: retention 
of culture identity with little change, fusion with 
dominance of resident culture, fusion with dominance 
of intruding culture, fusion followed by revival of 
resident culture; from the latter: adoption of trait unit 
without fusion, fusion with dominance of resident 
trait unit, fusion with dominance of intruding trait 
unit, fusion with the emergence of new trait units. 

This seminar was more concerned with process than 
with an attempt to derive principles which would 
serve for social science as a whole. The seminar was 
aware of these possibilities, but consciously confined 
itself to archaeological matters. Thus, site unit in- 
trusion situations involving the revival of resident 
cultures were not related to what is known concerning 
nativistic movements. The implications of trait and 
site unit intrusions resulting in the emergence of new 
culture traits or complexes for theories of history and 
the processes of persistence and intensity were not ex- 
plored, although recognized. On the other side, it was 
recognized that the eight types of contact situations 
did not cover all the known data, and, further, a close 
look revealed that such concepts as horizon style, seria- 
tion, and immigration must be used with greater cau- 
tion than has heretofore been the case. There are 
fashions in archaeology also. 

On the face of it, there seems to be nothing particu- 
larly new about the deliberations of this seminar. It 
appears to be nothing more than an adaptation of 
methods and concepts proposed by ethnographers and 
culture historians to archaeological materials. No over- 
all theoretical framework is stated explicitly although 
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one is alluded to. Even though one may be disap- 
pointed in the lack of hypotheses which are specifically 
archaeological, this seminar has made an explicit ar- 
chaeolegical statement of anthropological theory in a 
systematic and conscious fashion. This has been badly 
needed. Perhaps the most significant result of this 
seminar, given the self-imposed limitations, is the fact 
that these concepts and principles can be derived from 
archaeological data. 

The tone of the seminar “An Archaeological Ap- 
proach to the Study of Cultural Stability” is set by the 
statement: “A specifically archaeological theory can- 
not be free from suppositions concerning the nature 
of culture, but it can be free from suppositions concern- 
ing the nature of culture change.” By a thorough-go- 
ing exploration of the concept of tradition a typology 
of tradition segments is proposed. This is achieved by 
definitions of the artifact type, the site, the culture 
type, and the culture area derived from the formal and 
positional dimensions of artifacts without reference to 
theories of culture change. By doing this, it appears 
that this seminar has achieved the purpose of deriving 
anthropological theory from archaeological data. By 
holding the spatial dimension constant they propose 
the plotting of cultural complexity against time. This 
is properly archaeological method. As the seminar indi- 
cated, the concepts of culture change employed were 
not drawn completely from archaeology, but they could 
have been, and, as such, can be considered a distinc- 
tively archaeological theory of culture change. In 
coming to grips with the problem of cultural stability 
a definition of tradition (their central conceptual tool ) 
is proposed: “A tradition is a socially transmitted cul- 
tural form which persists in time.” This definition is a 
highly significant one since it is simple and non-limit- 
ing, and thus of high utility. The seminar then pro- 
poses a method for the study of tradition. In a highly 
stimulating proposition, a consideration of archaeo- 
logical data in terms of persistence in time and space 
is delineated utilizing a three-fold set of comparisons 
of the following elements: formal categories of ar- 
chaeological data, persistence in time—tradition, and 
persistence in space—horizon. 

Through what is termed descriptive synthesis five 
tradition segment types are proposed: direct, converg- 
ing, diverging, elaborating, and reducing. Although no 
overall, strict definition of culture is made by this 
seminar, the implications of these categories for a 
study of cultural wholes, at least archaeologically, and 
the central motivating factors in cultural wholes, are 
many. A utilization of these segment types would re- 
veal, in a systematic fashion, directionally patterned 
change, and/or the number of possibilities of combina- 
tions of the tradition segment types in cultural change. 

In perhaps the most wide-ranging aspect of all the 
seminars a series of hypotheses concerning the tradi- 
tion segments are proposed in terms of polar ideals. 
The limitations and potentialities of biological, inher- 
ent, environmental, demographic, societal, cultural, 
and contact or diffusion factors are indicated. These 
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hypotheses are not meant to be exhaustive, but some 
remarks are in order here. The little explored phe- 
nomenon of the human play impulse is brought to bear 
in the consideration of the inherent factor. However, 
the role which this phenomenon plays in the setting 
of ethos or the slant of a culture is not taken up, nor is 
the degree to which a culture restricts or permits the 
expression of the play impulse which should be visible 
in much archaeological data. Further, in the discus- 
sion of the societal factor, little attention is paid to 
what sociologists term pure social phenomena. How- 
ever, I must admit, as an anthropologist, I sometimes 
have a hard time understanding what the sociologists 
are about. And, finally, as a problem related to the 
matter of the utilization of the play impulse in the 
consideration of culture process, these archaeologists 
have become fashionable and have tactfully excavated 
the whole matter of values in culture. This I think is 
a signal achievement, for it appears to me that unless 
archaeologists find some way of characterizing archae- 
ological cultures as wholes they are in danger of 
losing touch with one of the major developments in 
culture theory, however empheral it may be. 

This seminar is an important one in that it attempts 
a theoretical framework for archaeology which will 
relate to the remainder of anthropology. Likewise, its 
participants show a degree of daring not usually as- 
sociated with archaeologists, as is evidenced by the 
number of hypotheses proposed. There is some incon- 
sistency, however, in that non-limiting definitions are 
set up in the early part of the paper, but philosophi- 
cally limiting hypotheses based on polar attributes fol- 
low in the last part. We are all acquainted with the 
pitfalls inherent in polar attribution in other areas of 
anthropological theory. 

The seminar “The Functional and Evolutionary 
Implications of Community Patterning” is perhaps the 
most ambitious of the four. By using all human and 
cultural data this seminar was more concerned with 
culture theory as a whole. As stated, they attempted to 
develop a classification which is usable for archaeo- 
logical and ethnographical data, and in functional 
and evolutionary and historical and functional terms. 
The basis of the discussion is community mobility, and 
community patterning as a form of community mo- 
bility. There is also the implicit assumption that ar- 
chaeological cultures are comparable to living cultures 
and that the primary dynamic is an increasing im- 
provement in subsistence techniques. Thus, the seminar 
made the deliberate choice of survival as the most im- 
portant value in the classification. 

Seven primary types of community patterning are 
recognized: free wandering, restricted wandering, cen- 
tral based wandering, semi-permanent sedentary, sim- 
ple nuclear centered, advanced nuclear centered, and 
supra-nuclear centered. These are all treated from the 
following points of view: definition, ethnographic 
criteria, ethnographic examples, archaeological criteria, 
archaeological examples. 

There is not sufficient space to discuss all of these 
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categories. But, some comments. It is not clear why 
free wandering communities should be put on the 
same level of importance as the others when it is 
stated that the restricted wandering community is the 
basic primate form and the earliest form of human 
community, Even though it is true that free wander- 
ing communities may have developed after the 
Pleistocene or after a cultural disintegration, it would 
seem that this is, rather, a sub-form of the restricted 
wandering type. The differentiation between the sim- 
ple nuclear and the advanced nuclear centered com- 
munities is an important one. Typologically, at least, 
it is much clearer than Childe’s consideration of the 
same problem. Further, it is interesting to note here 
that the survival value explicitly stated as the basis for 
community patterns takes a secondary role in the con- 
sideration of the more complex forms of community 
patterning. Of course, the ultimate base of any of these 
community types is subsistence, but is it not true that 
the base, once laid, becomes the background against 
which other motivating factors assume the central 
role in the history of a culture, and, possibly, even 
further evolutionary development? This should be espe- 
cially true since the seminar consciously declined to 
consider the industrial world. This would hold true 
even though a functional relationship holds between 
a culture complex as a whole and the subsistence re- 
sources based on certain degrees of productivity. 

The preceding considerations and the evolutionary 
aspects of community patterning are fully discussed in 
a section on the significance of community mobility 
and patterning. With regard to the latter, it is main- 
tained that a certain population threshold is a pre- 
requisite to the maintenance of certain socio-political 
structures, and that to cross this threshold a certain 
level of food production is necessary. We have here 
the old problem of the relationship of evolutionary 
theory to the theory of culture, and this is specifically 
related to the problem of individual and cultural moti- 
vation after certain levels of cultural complexity have 
been reached (and this includes subsistence). The semi- 
nar on stability appears to have been more cognizant of 
these factors although dealing with a different order 
of phenomena. In other words, the problem and an- 
swer complex of evolutionary theory, even in this more 
demonstrable scherne, tells us why and how certain 
major features of cultural development occur, but it 
fails to answer the question of why one culture differs 
from another even though on the same evolutionary 
level. I recognize that this is not a wholly justified 
criticism of this seminar since the members were more 
concerned with evolutionary and functional aspects of 
culture rather than specific histories. 

However, the always elusive idea of cultural evolu- 
tion must necessarily be assessed here. The nature of 
culture is primarily historical even though there may 
be points in time typified by cultural “break-throughs” 
resulting from a long growth. It would seem that what 
the members of this seminar have been concerned with 
is the development of increasingly more complex social 
organization as reflected by community mobility—that 
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is, social evolution rather than cultural evolution. It 
would seem more profitable, conceptually speaking, to 
view human history as a social evolution (essentially 
a substitutive process) brought about by a fuller de- 
velopment of an inherent human social potential 
through the historical processes of culture (essentially 
an additive process). 

Certain problems such as the validity of archaeo- 
logical inference based on ethnographic data remain. 
The seminar began with ethnographic data and led to 
archaeology contrary to the avowed purpose of the 
seminars of using archaeology to contriute to general 
anthropological theory. In considering ethnographical 
and archaeological data as cross-referential there is an 
implicit assumption concerning the nature of man: that 
man in small social groups is uninventive. Thus, only 
limited possibilities for innovation are inherent in in- 
dividual man, and hence unless diffusion takes place 
human communities remain relatively static. Archaeo- 
logically this places biological man and cultural man 
in clearer perspective. On this basis, the use of ethno- 
graphical and archaeological data is justified, and I 
would then agree with the members of the seminar 
when they state: “. . . this paper allows the rapproch- 
ment of archaeologists and ethnologists, and in addi- 
tion sets up a hypothetical system of more logical 
systems of inference from archaeological data.” 

It had been my original intention to use the seminar 
“The American Southwest: A Problem in Cultural 
Isolation” as a means of testing how much of what 
was delineated in the other seminars was in use in 
archaeological interpretation today. However, the na- 
ture of the data, and the problem as it worked out, 
precluded this treatment inasmuch as this would be 
an injustice to the members of this seminar by criticiz- 
ing after the fact. However, many, if not most, of the 
problems in concept and theory treated by the other 
three seminars were recognized and wrestled with by 
the group which met in Santa Fe, although not in as 
systematic fashion as the others. As it turned out the 
problem of this seminar became one of the Southwest- 
ern area rather than the concept of isolation. For exam- 
ple, they maintained that if an overall culture theory 
is to be developed, a comparable conceptual base must 
be the starting point, not the data. Or again, they 
considered the problems of the archaeological inference 
of culture and achieved notable success in the field of 
religion although some ethnographic reference points 
were needed. The seminar was quite aware of the im- 
plications of evolutionary theory with regard to com- 
munity patterning. Likewise, they considered the con- 
cepts of tradition, culture contact situation, cultural 
stability, and theories of history. A further note should 
be added. Although the members of this seminar dis- 
claim any characterization of their paper as a new 
“Southwestern archaeology,” the results of their work, 
in my inexperienced eye, appear to have come very 
close to that. 

Taken as a group these seminars represent the two 
major conceptual trends in the development of archaeo- 
logical theory, evolutionary and historical considera- 
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tion of cultural development. But what is significant 
here is that the historical and the evolutionary have 
been clearly and consciously separated for consideration 
by the seminars, a situation often not evident in archae- 
ological writing. In being concerned with broad gen- 
eral categories, the evolution seminar approaches the 
position of certain sociological theorists with regard to 
generalization. It is certainly again time for generaliza- 
tion in anthropology. 

The entire problem of style patterns in archaeologi- 
cal data as related to archaeological inference, although 
recognized by all seminars, was systematically treated 
only by the culture stability seminar. The recognition of 
style patterns in archaeological data and their use as 
inferential tools have not been fully exploited by archae- 
ologists. The use of style patterns with regard to such 
cultural phenomena as persistence, dominance, or even 
inference of cultural value has never been fully ex- 
plored although the stability seminar points the way to 
further elaboration of what has been accomplished. 

Beyond this there seem to be certain broad implica- 
tions for social science arising from these seminars. As 
Kroeber has recently pointed out, there is a difference 
between the social sciences and the natural sciences with 
regard to their stage of historical development. One 
needs hypotheses drawn from systematized and or- 
dered data before secondary and derivative hypotheses 
can be tested, and since this ordering and systematiza- 
tion is not yet a fact in social science, the testing of 
concept or hypothesis not arising from the data is 
somewhat premature in social science. Despite this 
state of affairs, it seems to me that these seminars point 
to a highly significant contribution which archaeology 
may make to all social science. The restricted nature 
of archaeological data, although at times awkward for 
archaeologists, may nevertheless be their salvation. Al- 
though the limits of archaeological inference have not 
been fully explored by archaeologists, the fact still re- 
mains that the nature of archaeological data limits the 
number of variables in a cultural situation. Given this 
limitation, the devising of hypotheses and their testing 
in archaeology could result in hypotheses which can 
be tested with other social science data. The very 
drawbacks of archaeological data could be used as a 
means of developing concept and hypothesis for test- 
ing in the other social sciences. 

It is clear from the foregoing that I consider these 
seminars extremely important for archaeology. Using 
the Southwestern seminar as an example it appears 
to me that American archaeology, at least, is ready for 
the results of these seminars, and that the expansion, 
the application, and the testing of their concepts, 
hypotheses, and propositions should begin forthwith. 
A caveat should be stated here: a superficial reading 
will not yield the insights present in these papers. 
They are the work of men who knew what they were 
about, and the distillation of their labors does not 
savor easily. 

Arven R. Kinc 

MIDDLE AMERICAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

TULANE UNIVERSITY 
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Peru, by G. H. S. Bushnell. “Ancient Peoples and 
Places,” series editor, Glyn Daniel. Pp. 207, figs. 
13, pls. 71. Frederick A. Praeger, N.Y., 1957. 
$5.00. (Published also by Thames and Hudson, 
London, 1956, 21/-.) 


This volume is the first in a new series edited by 
Glyn Daniel on “Ancient Peoples and Places,” whose 
aim is “to take a limited area or a single people and 
set forth the current state of knowledge about it in a 
way attractive to the non-specialist archaeologist as 
well as the ordinary interested reader” (p. 9). In 
keeping with this aim, and within the small number 
of pages allotted to him, Bushnell has succeeded in 
giving a well balanced account of Andean prehistory. 

“Peru” refers to more than the modern political 
unit of that name. Bushnell stretches it to encompass 
the area of intensive high cultural development in the 
Central Andes, which includes the coast and high- 
lands of Peru and highland Bolivia. As a framework 
for describing and interpreting the archaeological rec- 
ord, he employs the developmental stage terminology 
that has come into favor in the last decade in New 
World archaeology. A chapter is devoted to each pe- 
riod: The Early Hunters, The Early Farmers, The 
Formative Period, The Classic Period, The Expan- 
sionist Period, The City Builder Period, The Im- 
perialist Period. A chronological chart correlates cul- 
tures in various parts of the area and aligns them with 
absolute dates derived from Carbon 14, which Bush- 
nell accepts “with due reservations.” A series of beauti- 
ful plates following the text gives the highlights of . 
craftsmanship and artistry in ceramics, wood carving, 
metal work, weaving, and architecture, with examples 
from major cultural periods. Text figures are few and 
illustrate mostly vessel shapes. 

For the professional archaeologist who is not a Pe- 
ruvianist, this book will give an accurate general pic- 
ture of the present status of knowledge. It will intro- 
duce the non-American reader to the type of theoreti- 
cal framework that has come to dominate the thinking 
of many American archaeologists, and perhaps stimu- 
late him to constructive criticism or to testing its ap- 
plicability to other regions. For the layman, Peru pro- 
vides a simplified but informative introduction to 
what has become one of the most complex areas in 
New World archaeology. 

The only criticism that might be made is a minor 
one. In trying to tie up loose ends of interpretation, 
Bushnell sometimes offers explanations that are dubi- 
ous or inexact. For example, the suggestion that the 
Andean cultures failed to expand into the tropical 
forests because “these form an insuperable bar to the 
digging-stick type of agriculture” (p. 16) does not 
take into consideration the fact that the Indians who 
inhabited the tropical forest did their planting with 
digging sticks. Such comments do not detract from 
the general value of the book as an introduction to 
Peruvian archaeology, however, and perhaps they will 
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stimulate the curious reader to think about why high 
cultures develop where they do. 


Betry J. Meccrrs 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION 


ARCHAEOLOGY oF New Jersey, VoLumME Two, THe 
Assotr Farm, by Dorothy Cross. Pp. xii + 215, 
figs. 17, pls. 46, plans 14, charts 1. The Archaeo- 
logical Society of New Jersey and the New Jersey 
State Museum, Trenton, 1956. Cloth, $7.00; de- 
luxe, $8.00. 


This handsome quarto volume is a companion to 
the 1941 publication with the same title. The appear- 
ance of this report, so long delayed, is a mark of the 
determination of the archaeological group in New Jer- 
sey that despite many vexing delays the record and in- 
terpretation of their work would be made available. 
The subtitle, “The Abbott Farm,” refers to one of the 
best known sites in the eastern United States, which 
has been the subject of published reports since 1872. 

For three and a half miles along the Delaware River 
south of Trenton, there are evidences of prehistoric 
occupation, but it has long been clear that a number 
of different time periods and culture types were rep- 
resented. A research program which was conceived 
and begun before the W.P.A. began was able to em- 
ploy this product of the Depression to expand enor- 
mously the amount of data which would be available 
for interpretation. This program was directed toward 
a correlation of archaeological and geological evidence 
on the age and association of the several occupations. 
One of the additional aims was to obtain sufficient 
data so that it could be statistically analyzed for sig- 
nificant cultural units. 

There are fourteen chapters, a bibliography and an 
index in this volume. Forty-six excellent plates illus- 
trate significant features of the excavation and the 
materials recovered. Plate rgb is a fine photograph of 
the author and Eugene Golomshtok. Twenty-one tables 
present such data as the distribution of pits and hearths, 
petrology and typology, and the temporal extension of 
traits. There are also seventeen figures, a graph, and 
fourteen “plans.” The plans include one of the Abbott 
Farm Site location and one of the main excavation, 
which are correctly called “plans” and not maps. 

One of the oldest of the controversies on the finds 
from the Abbott Farm revolves around the interpreta- 
tion of the temporal position, geological association 
and cultural stage of crude stone implements attributed 
to “paleolithic man” and to an “argillite culture.” An 
admirable résumé of the history of these problems is 
given in the Introduction. By the beginning of the 
present century there were no reputable scientific sup- 
porters of “paleolithic” or “interglacial” man, but be- 
lief in a distinctive and relatively early argillite cul- 
ture has persisted “even up to the time the present 
investigations were started.” As a result of geological 
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studies by Antevs, Kummel, Crowl and others, it is 
indicated that the “yellow sand” deposits are post- 
glacial and were in the process of development while 
man occupied the area. No evidence was discovered to 
associate man with the period of deposit of the Tren- 
ton gravels, which would have been at the height of 
the Wisconsin advance some 18,000 years ago. 

The extensive six year excavations recovered an im- 
pressive amount of data for analysis. For various rea- 
sons, some of them physiographic, it was not possible 
in most of the excavated areas to detect clear-cut divi- 
sions between culture periods, even when a considera- 
ble temporal gap is known, or surmised, to have ex- 
isted. One of the handicaps was the unusual amount 
of clandestine and unsystematic digging at this fa- 
vorite hunting grounds of the collector. The cultural 
sequence at the Abbott Farm as presented by Dr. Cross 
is primarily based on comparative typology and on the 
temporal assignment of these types at other locations 
in the eastern states. There is some corroborative evi- 
dence from the excavations such as burial furniture, pit 
assemblages, relative depth, and successive soil zones, 
but the 1936-1942 excavations did not provide a “classic” 
stratigraphic sequence. 

The cultural evidence has been presented in six 
major divisions: Paleo-Indian; Archaic; Early, Middle, 
and Late Woodland; and Historic. The date for the 
last of these is reasonably certain. This cultural se- 
quence is representative of the major time periods 
and cultural units from the first advent of man in the 
Delaware valley at about 10,000 B.c. to the early Eu- 
ropean explorers and traders of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. From the Archaic through the Late Woodland 
the theme is slow, gradual cultural change with no 
indication of any sudden major group or cultural dis- 
placement. The dominant food supply was obtained 
by hunting and gathering native resources up to some 
point in the Middle Woodland period when the first 
sedentary village life becomes prominent and con- 
tinues into the early historic period. The late pre- 
historic inhabitants were unquestionably Algonkian 
speakers and probably the direct ancestors of some of 
the groups who later became known as Delaware. 

In the first volume of The Archaeology of New 
Jersey, which gave the results of the W.P.A. excava- 
tions in various areas of the state, Dr. Cross placed 
considerable weight on the depth below the surface 
of artifact types and cultural features. When these data 
were compared statistically from site to site and within 
an occupation area it was difficult to recognize a cul- 
tural sequence. Happily in this report, Dr. Cross has 
been able to combine the field data and cultural typol- 
ogy into an interpretive story that is substantiated 
by other analyses from the Middle Atlantic states and 
from New York. Another improvement in this second 
volume is the presentation of the bulk of the ceramic 
material from Excavation 14 as a group of easily recog- 
nized types and wares which help materially to identify 
the relationships of the peoples of the Abbott Farm area 
to their Indian neighbors. Application of this tech- 
nique to all of New Jersey will be of great value. The 
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other cultural data have not been studied with quite 
the same thoroughness and similar attention to detail. 
There is no reason why the New Jersey area will not 
reflect the stylistic changes in projectile point forms, 
for example, that are gradually being recognized else- 
where in the east. 

This volume is a substantial contribution to eastern 
archaeology and will remain as the major interpreta- 
tive source for one of the most important archaeo- 
logical areas in the Delaware Valley. The contribu- 
tors, the supporters, the author and the editor have 
combined to issue a distinctive monograph. It is a 
major addition to American archaeology. 


James B. GriFFIn 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Tue Upper Pima or San CaYeTANo DEL TuMAca- 
cori, by Charles C. Di Peso (Publication No. 7, 
The Amerind Foundation, Inc.). Pp. xxiv + 
589, figs. 147, pls. 83. Dragoon, Arizona, 1956. 
$15.00. 


Charles Di Peso’s monograph contains several “new 
looks” in Southwestern archaeological reporting. First, 
it proposes a new cultural taxonomic sequence for the 
southern part of the Southwest. Secondly, it approaches 
the problem of the Pima and Papago, present day 
occupants of the area, in retrospect. Beginning with 
the known, using both ethnology and history as a 
starting point, Di Peso attempts to push the history 
of a preliterate people back in time with the aid of 
archaeology by drawing a number of inferences from 
the available material culture data. Finally, the report 
so well combines a great wealth of detail with frequent 
summary sections that it will be equally valuable to 
the Southwestern specialist and to the general reader 
who may wish to skip more technical sections. The 
author, beginning as he does with living peoples and 
their cultures is able to carry this same theme back 
into the prehistoric past. His archaeological discussions 
are frequently of societies and cultures rather than 
skeletons and potsherds. Of tremendous value in a 
presentation of this type are the large number of in- 
telligently conceived and excellently executed illustra- 
tions. The work of the illustrator, Barton A. Wright, 
makes the report outstanding in this respect. 

The archaeological site described in this report is 
located in southeastern Arizona between Tucson and 
the Mexican border. It consisted of two superimposed 
villages. The upper, identified by Di Peso as San Caye- 
tano del Tumacacori, was a native Upper Pima (or 
Ootam, a term which the Pima used to refer to them- 
selves and which Di Peso uses to describe the in- 
digenous culture of the area) village occupied before 
and after the initial Spanish contact period (1691) in 
this area which is called Pimeria Alta. Under the Up- 
per Pima (Ootam) village was an older village which, 
according to the material culture found in association 
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with it, had existed during the Hohokam occupancy 
of the area (c. 1000-1300). 

Skillful excavations by Di Peso clearly separated the 
cultural remains of the two periods of occupation. 
They are described in the report under the following 
headings: physical appearance and adornment, archi- 
tecture, local pottery, trade pottery, weaving, socio-re- 
ligious objects, food habits, warfare, and death prac- 
tices. Each chapter is written in three parts. Part I 
deals with the cultural items found in Upper Pima 
association at San Cayetano; they are examined in the 
light of the culture of the present day Ootam. Part II 
is concerned with the material culture as it was found 
zat the Hohokam ruin of San Cayetano, Part III is con- 
cerned with discussions pertinent to the various aspects 
of these material traits and their value in reconstruct- 
ing the history of the Ootam. Additional chapters con- 
sider the purpose of the research: to excavate an aban- 
doned Indian village in the southern Arizona desert 
for evidence of initial Spanish contact, the field and 
laboratory techniques utilized, the Spanish contact his- 
tory of San Cayetano, and finally a summary written 
on the inferential level which is an “archaeohistorical” 
reconstruction of the Ootam society of the Pimeria 
Alta. 

Of particular significance to this reviewer are Di 
Peso’s cultural taxonomic correlations of the area. He 
reviews the postulations resulting from previous field 
work and, basing his opinions upon the San Cayetano 
excavations and upon a reexamination of all previous 
archaeological research, presents a radically new the- 
ory of the cultural development of the area. 

Summarized briefly and without detail it proposes 
that Pimeria Alta was originally populated by groups 
bearing the Cochise culture, and that out of this early 
preceramic horizon developed the Ootam of Pimeria 
Alta. The formative period of this culture, primarily 
an indigenous development, is thought to have had its 
beginning between a.p. 1 and 400 and to have lasted 
to sometime between a.p. goo and rooo. It closely 
parallels that of the neighboring mountain Mogollon 
culture, although small differences are noted which 
probably can be attributed to environmental adjust- 
ments of the mountain people and the Ootam desert 
dwellers, 

Around a.p. 1000 Di Peso believes that a distinct 
change can-be noted in the material culture remains 
of Pimeria Alta. This assemblage of traits, which in- 
cludes ball courts, large canal systems, cremations, py- 
rite mirrors, etc., Di Peso labels Hohokam culture. 
He believes that it may represent an intrusion into 
the area of a group of people who originated some- 
where in Mexico, perhaps in the mountain section 
north of the Valley of Mexico. It appears to him that 
these people took over part of the Pimeria Alta and 
either absorbed or did away with the indigenous Oo- 
tam peoples who occupied the area. At the same time 
as the Hohokam pushed north and settled in Pimeria 
Alta, a group of Anasazi may have pushed south 
through the Mogollon country and settled east and 
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north of Pimeria Alta. It was at this time that the 
first village of San Cayetano was built. 

The Hohokam dominated the area of Pimeria Alta 
until sometime between 1250 and 1300 when the older 
Ootam population “reasserted” itself and drove the 
Hohokam from the area. A short period of peace and 
readjustment followed the Ootam revolt against the 
Hohokam, and a culture which contained elements of 
the indigenous Ootam, the Hohokam, and the Ana- 
sazi emerged in a pattern recognized as the Classic 
Ootam culture. One development of this culture, which 
existed in the Gila-Salt drainage, was the building 
of a series of large multi-storied houses over most of 
the older Hohokam villages. The inhabitants of these 
Great Houses attempted to regain the powers that the 
Hohokam had once held, but again the Ootam rose 
up and destroyed these villages “around 1650,” shortly 
before the first Spaniards visited San Cayetano del 
Tumacacori. 

It is generally thought that the Classic Ootam cul- 
ture disappeared around a.p. 1400; however, Di Peso 
believes that the evidence found at San Cayetano, and 
in several other sites, indicates that this culture con- 
tinued to exist with little change until well within 
Spanish Contact times. In the historic period the pos- 
sessors of the culture have been known as the Upper 
Pima. 

Technically, this is a model report. Whether the 
author’s theoretical implications and taxonomic struc- 
ture will stand the test of time remains to be seen. 
In my opinion, Di Peso has done a fine job of fitting 
the archaeological evidence into a theoretical frame- 
work. His use of the term Ootam for a part of the 
former all-inclusive term Hohokam, and the restriction 
of Hohokam to a 300 year period characterized by a 
southern “intrusion” may raise some objections, but 
not from this corner. The report is highly recom- 
mended for its factual and inferential contents and for 
its innovations in archaeological reporting. 


Rosert H. Lister 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
BOULDER 


Tue Arzpercer Site, Hucues County, 
Dakota, by Albert C. Spaulding (Occasional 
Contributions from the Museum of Anthropol- 
ogy of the University of Michigan, No. 16). Pp. v 
+ 173, figs. 17, maps 2, pls. 17. Museum of An- 
thropology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
1956. $3.50. 

Two hundred years ago the first Europeans to visit 
the valley of the middle Missouri, in the present states 
of North and South Dakota, found Indians living in 
large villages strongly fortified with ditches and bas- 


tioned palisades, a flourishing people whose complex 
social and ceremonial life rested on an economy of in- 
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tensive river-bottomland horticulture, based on spe- 
cialized northern varieties of Indian corn. 

The origins and development of these northern vil- 
lage tribes, the Mandan, Hidatsa, and Arikara, have 
been a favorite subject for speculation for well over 
a century. The Mandan in particular have been the 
objects of romantic conjecture; a persistent tale has it 
that they are of Welsh ancestry. Linguistic and eth- 
nological evidence, as well as tribal traditions, point 
to ultimate eastern and southern North American 
origins for these tribes. 

The opportunities for exploring this problem archae- 
ologically have always been great, as the valley of the 
middle Missouri is dotted with hundreds of village 
sites, many of them impressive even to the casual eye: 
rings of earth show the positions of numerous col- 
lapsed earth-lodges, and ditches mark the fortifica- 
tions. Nevertheless, archaeological work in this region 
has been slow and sporadic ever since its inception by 
Will and Spinden some fifty years ago. A major effort 
was made by Columbia University in 1938 and 1939, 
when William Duncan Strong instituted a program 
of intensive excavation at a number of sites, but until 
the publication of the report reviewed here, only his 
excellent preliminary statement (SMC 100 [1940] 353- 
394) has been at hand to enable other scholars to 
utilize the results of that work. Meanwhile, the Mis- 
souri Basin Development Program, instituted at the 
end of the Second World War, has led to the con- 
struction of a series of huge dams and reservoirs 
which are destroying most of the archaeological sites 
in the more than eight hundred miles of the valley 
of the middle Missouri. As a result there has been 
feverish archaeological work for most of the past 
twelve years, mainly with Federal support, in an at- 
tempt to salvage something of the prehistory of the 
northern village tribes. In 1957 alone, more than eight 
parties were in the field. By now a picture of the pre- 
history of the Middle Missouri archaeological area is 
beginning to emerge. 

One of the most striking sites in the valley, and one 
of the major prehistoric monuments of the Great 
Plains, is the Arzberger site. It is a fortified village site 
occupying some forty-four acres on a height overlook- 
ing the Missouri in central South Dakota near Pierre. 
Fortunately, it is not to be inundated by any reservoir. 
The Columbia field party worked at Arzberger in 
1939 in a project also sponsored by the University of 
South Dakota Museum and the Works Projects Ad- 
ministration. Strong’s preliminary statement (op.cit. 
382-383) indicated that the site is of considerable im- 
portance, since it seemed to be a village of early Ari- 
kara who were closely related to both early and late 
village horticulturists of Nebraska, and who seemed 
to have influenced the prehistoric Mandan. As work 
has progressed in the valley in recent years, a complete 
report on the Columbia work at Arzberger has been 
awaited with eagerness, and even with some impa- 
tience. The monograph reviewed here is this report. 
Its author, now at the University of Michigan, was a 
graduate student at Columbia University at the time 
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he directed the excavations at Arzberger in the sum- 
mer of 1939. 

This report is a detailed, lucid statement, rewarding 
for the specialist in its wealth of detail, its excellent 
illustrations of artifacts, and its thoughtful examina- 
tion of the multifarious problems of classification. 
After an introductory description of the site, the first 
major section describes, structure by structure, the 
features excavated. This reviewer wishes that the plans, 
profiles, and maps had undergone less reduction and 
that individual features on the plans had been labeled, 
as the use of the report would have been facilitated a 
good deal thereby. However, this is a minor shortcom- 
ing. The necessary basic data are presented fully, for 
complete documentation of the general statements. 

Four houses were dug, and part of the fortification 
ditch and palisade were investigated. The houses, 
which were of the traditional earth-lodge type used 
by horticultural Plains Indians until the late nine- 
teenth century, were basically circular but with in- 
distinct corners, the entranceway being east or south- 
east. Associated with each house were a central fire- 


place and numerous storage and refuse pits. The: 


fortification was found to have been ten feet wide at 
the top and four feet deep. The earth from the ditch 
had been used to make an embankment on the in- 
ward side, and on this embankment a stockade was 
built of posts about three feet apart. The total length 
of this fortification around the perimeter of the site 
was about one and one-half miles. Every fifty to one 
hundred yards a bastion protruded, there being a total 
of twenty-four bastions. 

The artifact descriptions make up the second major 
section of the report. The clarity and precision of 
Spaulding’s style, and the excellent photographs, make 
this a most valuable presentation. Notable among the 
artifact categories are: small triangular projectile points, 
both with and without notches; vein chalcedony knives 
(called “Badlands Knives” by some authors); ribbon- 
flake stone knives; bison scapula hoe blades (a hall- 
mark of Great Plains horticulture); and scored bison 
spines and ribs for grooved-paddle stamping of pot- 
tery. The pottery, which is the subject of a detailed 
appendix (about which more below), is classed into 
vessels with collared rims, called the Arzberger Group, 
and vessels with unthickened rims, called the Hughes 
Group. The collars of vessels of the former group are 
decorated with incisions. Vessels of the Hughes Group 
have plain or incised strap handles, shoulder areas 
decorated with rectilinear designs, and elliptical orifices. 

The third section of the report is devoted to the 
pr blem of the culture-historical position of Arzberger. 
This section consists in the main of a summary review 
of ceramic complexes in Nebraska, the Middle Mis- 
souri (which area Spaulding, unlike many other con- 
temporary writers, calls the “Upper Missouri”), and 
the adjacent prairie lands to the east. This presentation 
is not intended to be a general survey of the archaeology 


of these areas, but is specifically oriented around the 
problems brought up by the work at Arzberger. 

Spaulding sees Arzberger to be a northern mani- 
festation of a culture of basically Central Plains Upper 
Republican type. The Arzberger complex, dating from 
about a.p. 1500, had been subjected to indirect Middle 
Mississippi and Late Woodland influences, by means 
of strong Oneota contacts and less intensive Middle 
Mandan influences. The Arzberger people, whom 
Spaulding believes to have been the Arikara in an 
early stage of their separation from the parent Pawnee, 
learned the art of fortification from the ancestral Man- 
dan (the Middle Mandan, in archaeological terms), 
who in turn appear to have acquired it from the peo- 
ple of the great Middle Mississippi site of Aztalan, 
Wisconsin. The Mandan also appear to have been the 
source of the grooved-paddle stamping which was 
used on some of the Arzberger pottery and which 
eventually spread on southward to replace cord- 
wrapped-paddle stamping in the Central Plains. On 
the other hand, the Central Plains earth-lodge type 
seems to have spread from the Arzberger people to 
the Mandan. The close relationship of Arzberger to 
tue slightly earlier Nebraska and St. Helena com- 
plexes of eastern and northeastern Nebraska is be- 
lieved to be collateral rather than one of descent. Simi- 
larly, the somewhat later Lower Loup complex of 
Nebraska, representing the protohistoric Pawnee, is 
felt to be a later stage of the same general develop- 
ment through which the Arzberger people were go- 
ing, rather than being derived from Arzberger as had 
previously been suggested by some students. 

The final, and longest, section of the report is an 
Appendix devoted to an analysis of the Arzberger 
pottery. This section is well worth reading for its ef- 
fective discussion and use of classificatory principles. 
In addition, the pottery is subjected to simple statis- 
tical treatment to demonstrate that the Arzberger site 
is culturally homogeneous and may therefore be pre- 
sumed to represent a relatively short occupation. 

This monograph is, in effect, a view of the peopling 
of the valley of the Middle Missouri by horticulturists, 
as seen from the point of view of one of those groups, 
the Caddoan-speaking Arikara who were penetrating 
the area from the south. They were coming into con- 
tact with several groups of Siouan speakers—the Man- 
dan, and probably the Iowa and Omaha and their cog- 
nates—who were at the same time moving in from 
the prairie lands to the east and southeast. These 
and other streams of peoples and cultures blended and 
re-formed, to result eventually in the historic village 
tribes of the Middle Missouri and the Central Plains. 
These complex historical processes are, of course, not 
easy to work out from their archaeological mani- 
festations, but Spaulding has made a major contribu- 
tion toward that objective. This report will be a 
standard reference for Plains archaeologists. 


E. Morr Davis 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 
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Fig. 1. First three rows: Red “Protominyan” from Beycesultan. Fourth row: 
Grey Minyan bowl from Képriiéren. Bottom row: Buff and red Minyan from Tavsarili 
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Fig. 1. Deposit from Tanit sanctuary, Carthage (from P. Cintas, Céramique Punique, pl. Lxv) 
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Fig. 3. Alphabetic comparisons. 
N = Nineveh, bronze lions from 
Sargonid dynasty; S = Sinjerli 
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Fig. 2, left. The Nora Stone, Professor 
Albright’s transcription (BASOR 1941) 


Fig. 2, right. The Nora Stone rewritten 
in late eighth century script 
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Fig. 4. Inscribed gold pendant from Carthage. On right, inscription as published. 
On left, the same with chisel-punched letter grooves inked in 
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ig. 2. The Gorgos Cup, exterior: A, Death of Memnon 
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Fig. 3. The Gorgos Cup, exterior: B, Dionysiac 


Fig. 6. Manchester, Nolan Amphora: 
detail of A, Herakles and Centaur 
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Fig. 9. London E 180. Hydria (kalpis). Gorgoneion 


Fig. 10. London E 180. Hydria (kalpis). Gorgoneion, near view 
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Fig. 1. Bronze Coin of Antoninus Pius. Pompeiopolis, Cilicia. American Numismatic Society (Newell Coll.) 


Fig. 2. Sestertius of Nero. Harbor at Ostia. American Numismatic Society (Ives Coll.) 
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Fig. 3. Map of southern coast of Asia Minor showing Pompeiopolis (Soli) just above the easternmost 
tip of Cyprus. From John Ward, Greek Coins and Their Parent Cities (London 1902) 94 


Fig. 4. Sketch of ruins of Pompeiopolis from second edition of Sir Francis Beaufort, 
Karamania (London 1818) 249. Photostat by N.Y. Public Library 
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Other Harbor Plans and Views. All the coins on this plate are bronze except 1 and 2, which are silver. 
1. Sicily. Zancle. ANS (Newell). 2. Sicily. Zancle. ANS (Newell). 3. Aegina. Julia Domna. F. Imhoof- 
Blumer and P. Gardner, Num. Comm. p. 45; pl. L, 1. 4. Corinth. Antoninus Pius. Num. Comm. p. 17; 
pl. D, tx. 5. Mothone. Caracalla. Num. Comm. p. 68; pl. P, vit. 6. Patrae. Commodus. Num. Comm. p. 81; 
pl. Q, xxu. 7. Patrae. Septimius Severus. Num. Comm. p. 81; pl. Q, xx1. 8. Patrae. Septimius Severus. Num. 
Comm. p. 81; pl. Q, xxut. g. Perinthus. Septimius Severus. ANS (Newell). 10. Bithynia. Caesarea Germanica. 
Pescennius Niger. P. Waddington, Recueil Général, p. 281; pl. 44, 5; cf. BMCatBithynia, p. 122, 2, pl. 26, 10; 
L. Anson, Numismata Graeca, V, pl. 16, 724. 11. Side. Gallienus. BMCLycia, p. 161, 112; pl. 28, 19; Anson, 
V, pl. 16, 725. 12. Rome, Trajan. From Hirsch Sale Cat. 18 (1907) lot 770. Portus (Ostia). In BMCEmp. Ill, 
Introd. p. civ, Strack’s identification of the harbor with that of Ostia, ic., Portus (Untersuchungen zur 
romischen Reichsprigung des zweiten Jahrhunderts, 2, pp. 212-13) as against Centumcellae is questioned 
on grounds of insufficient evidence. But the schema of the remains of Trajan’s harbor at Portus (pl. 12) is, 
in spite of apparent deviations, identical with that of the coin—hexagonal. This can be seen by looking at the 
inner outline of the harbor on the coin and comparing it with the plan of Portus in Lugli-Filibeck, J/ Porto di 
Roma Imperiale e l’ Agro Portuense (Rome 1935) pl. 1 (see our pl. 12). Cf. also the plans for Portus and 
Centumcellae in Lehmann’s Hafenanlagen, plans xxx and xxxi, 12, and p. 239 (the latter is clearly not a 
hexagon) and G. Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria (London 1883) I, p. 298, who quotes the passage 
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of Rutilius on Centumcellae’s “aequoreum amphitheatrum!” 
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The Meeting of the River and the Sea. Lighthouses (Pharoi). All the coins are bronze except 7, which is 
debased silver. 1. Alexandria. Antoninus Pius, year 18 (a.v. 154/55). ANS (Newell Coll.). 2. Alexandria. 
Antoninus Pius, year 18 (a.p. 154/55). ANS (Newell Coll.). 3. Laodicaea ad Mare (Syria). BMCat.Galatia, 
etc., pl. 29, 11. 4. Corinth. Commodus. K. M. Edwards, Corinth (Amer. School Class. Stud. Excav.) VI, 
Coins 1896-1929 (Cambridge 1933) p. 35, pl. v, 182; another specimen, Syll.Num.Graec. Copenhagen, 357. 
5. Antoninus Pius. Sestertius. BMCEmp. IV, pl. 40, 1. 6. Faustina the Younger. AE Medallion? Gnecchi, 
I Medaglioni Romani, Ill, pl. 151, 4. 7. Alexandria. Commodus, year 29 (a.v. 188/89). ANS (Mills Coll.). 
8. Commodus. AE Medallion. Gnecchi, II, pl. 89, 7; Toynbee, Roman Medallions, pl. 22, 1. 9. Diocletian. 


AE Medallion. Gnecchi, II, pl. 125, 10. 
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Gods of Rivers and Springs. Rudder-bearing Deities Comparable to the Harbor Gods of Pompeiopolis and 
Ostia. All the coins on this plate are bronze. 1. Pompeiopolis. Commodus. Spring of Sounias. ANS (Newell 
Coll.). 2. Apollonia (Illyricum). Geta. Imhoof, F/. pl. vit, 8. Berlin. 3. Hadrianopolis (Thrace). Gordian. Imh. 
Fi. pl. v, 16, reported by Imh. as “in trade.” 4. Damascus (Syria). Otacilia Severa. ANS (Newell Coll.). Photo- 
graph of cast. 5. Hannibalian (a.p. 335-37). Imperial AE. ANS (Newell Coll.). 6. Hannibalian. Imh. Fi. 
pl. xvi, 17. 7. Gem showing river god amid reeds and holding rudder. Photograph of cast. Collection of 
Mrs. Adra M. Newell. 8. Corinth. Autonomous. Isthmus, 2 rudders. Num. Comm. p. 14, pl. C, xxxt (BM). 
g. Corinth. Domitian. ANS (Newell Coll.). See also Num. Comm. p. 14, pl. C, xxxv. ro. Corinth. Hadrian. 
Lechaeum and Cenchreae as nymphs, each holding a rudder. Num. Comm. p. 15, pl. C, xt (BM). Syll.Num. 
Graec. Copenhagen, 290. 11. Corinth. Hadrian. Isthmus seated. Num. Comm. p. 14, pl. C, xxxix (Froehner); 
see Num. Comm. p. 14 for variations; cf. also Domitian, Num. Comm. p. 14, pl. B, xxi. 12. Corinth. M. 
’ Aurelius. ANS (Newell Coll.). Zezt.f.Num. 10 (1883) 75; Num. Comm. p. 14. 13. Corinth. Septimius 
Severus. Harbors L and C on either side of Aphrodite. ANS (Newell Coll.). Num. Comm. p. 15, pl. G, 
cxxxiv. 14. Corinth. Septimius Severus. Isthmus standing with 2 rudders. Num. Comm. p. 14, pl. C, xxxvi 
(St. Florian). 15. Corinth. Septimius Severus. As above. ANS (Petrie Coll.). 16. Corinth. Septimius Severus. 
As above, but Aphrodite crowning Isthmus? ANS (Newell Coll.). For Caracalla, see Syll.Num.Graec. 
Copenhagen, 370. 17. Nicomedia (Bithynia). Antoninus Pius. “Stolos.” Recueil Général, p. 525, 65, pl. xc, 
23; BMCPontus, p. 81, 15, pl. 34, 5. 18. Nicaea (Bithynia) Antoninus Pius. Zodiacal medallion with Zeus, 
Gé and Thalassa. Imh. Fi. p. 244, pl. xv, 17. 19. Perinthus (Thrace). Severus Alexander. Zodiacal 
medallion. Imh. F/. p. 243, pl. xvu, 16 (BM); BMCThrace, p. 157, 58. 
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MELLINK PLATE 16 


Fig. 1. Kiiltepe. “Teapot” from - 
level Ib, Karum — 
Fig. 2. Kiiltepe. Jar from 
level Ib, Karum 


Fig. 3. Kiiltepe. Cylinder seal impression 
from envelope of level II, Karum 


Fig. 5. Kiiltepe, Karum level II. 
Cup in shape of bull’s head 


Fig. 4. Kiiltepe, city-mound. Wheelmade bowl 
of Early Bronze III period 
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17 MELLINK 


Fig. 7. Kiiltepe, city-mound. Fragment 


Fig. 6. Kiiltepe, city-mound. of alabaster idol with relief of man and lion 


Alabaster statuette 


Fig. 8. Ephesus, statue of Artemis Ephesia ig. 9. Ephesus, plan of the Byzantine Baths 
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MELLINK PLATE 18 


Fig. 10. Ephesus, south facade of Thermae of Scholastikia 


Fig. 11. Misis, detail of mosaic in 
church of Mopsouhestia 
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PLATE 19 MELLINK 


Fig. 12. Nemrud Dag, East Terrace. 
Newly joined investiture relief 


Fig. 14. Nemrud Dag, East Terrace. 
Head of Apollo-Mithra 


Fig. 13. Nemrud Dag, East Terrace. Detail of fig. 12 


Fig. 15. Nemrud Dag, West Terrace. Fig. 16. Nemrud Dag, West Terrace. 
Torso of ‘ancestor Detail of cuirass 
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Book Reviews, continued 


Annales d’Ethiopie (Wolf Leslau) ...... 

Wnruicut, Beblical Archaeology (G. W. Van Beek) 
Excavajions at Gézlii Kule, Tarsus. Volume From the Neolithic 
through the Bronze Age (Saul S, Weinberg) 

AND CasticLione, Gérdg-Rémai Kidllitis. Vezeté (Stephen Foltiny) ... 


Mytosias, Ancient Mycenae, The Capital City of Agamemnon es Town- 
send Vermeule) is 


Le Sanctuaire d’ Apollon Pythéen a (0 Oscar 
Grerrunnacen, Griechische Eroten (Christoph Clairmont) 


Nutsson, Geschiciite der griechischen Reliion. Zweiter Band: Die hellenistische 
und rémische Zeit (Lloyd W. Daly) ........ 


Cater, Chemical Composition of Parthian Coins (Marie Farnsworth) 
Ricnaroson, Pompei: the Casa dei Dioscwri and Its Painters (C.C, Van Essen) 
Moro, lulium Carnicum (Zuglio) (James H. Oliver) 


Kueserc, Hotels, restaurants et cabarets dans romaine (Henry 
T. Rowell) 


Kraay, The Aes Coinage of Galba (Alfred R. Bellinger) . mes * 
Grant, The Co-nage of Tiberius in Cyprus (Alfred R. Bellinger) ............ ie 


pe ScHAETZEN, Index des serminaisons des marques de potiers gallo-romains sur 
terra sigillata (Howard Comfort) 


Krauser, Die rémische Petrustradition im Lichte der neuen Ausgrabungen 
unter der Peterskirche (J. M. C. Toynbee) 


Marnie Autne, Sorun, La forteresse Antonia a Jérusalem et la question du 
Prétoire (Kenneth J. Conant) 


Curisroriz, Le Tombeau de la Chrétienne (Herbert Hoffmann) . 
Waucnore (ed.), Seminars in Archaeology: 1955 (Arden R. King) 
BusHnewt, Peru (Betty J. Meggers) . 

Cross, Archaeology of New Jersey fable B. . Griffin) 


Di Peso, The Pree Pima sat San Cayetano del Tumacacori (Raber H. 
Lister) .. 


SPAULDING, The Site, County, South Dakota Mott 
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THE AMERICAN NUMISMATIC SOCIETY 
SUMMER SEMINAR IN NUMISMATICS 


The Society's sixth Summr Seminar in Numismatics was held at its Museum 
in New York in the ten werrks from June 18 t) August 24, 1957. The Seminar 
was attended by ten studeni:s from seven universitic¢s. 

The Seminar will be reptated in the summer of 1958, and the Society will 
again offer grants-in-aid to students who have conapleted at least one year’s 
graduate study by June 1958, in archaeology, classics, economics, history, his- 
tory of art, oriental languages, and other hutnanistic fields. This offer is re- 
stricted to students or junior instructors at Universities in the United States and 
Canada. Further information and application forms may be: obtained from the 
office of the Society, Broadway between 155th tind 156th Streets, New York 32, 
New York. Completed applications for the grants must be filed by March 1, 1958. 


RECENT FRENCH ARCHAEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


Two new issues of the French Bibliographicil Digest devoted to archaeology 
have recently been published: Part Il: The Near East and Part Ill: Greece, 
both by Pierre Amandry, Professor of Classical Archaeology at the University 
of Strasbourg. 

Part I: The Eastern Mediterranean was compiled by Jean Leclant, also of the 
University of Strasbourg, ard appeared in 1956. The fourth and fifth issues will 
be published shortly and will cover North Africa, Italy anid France. 

This series will coristitute a complete reference work on archaeological pur- 
suits in France and will provide, it is hoped, a useful guide to American archae- 
ologists who wish to |xeep inforrned on the work accomplished by their French 
colleagues, 

The French Bibliographi:al Digests are editiid and published by the Cultural 
Division of the French Emlassy, 972 Fifth Avenue, New York 21, New York. 
Libraries, university clepartraents of archaeology and classics, and scientists will, 


upon request, be placed on the mailing list and receive the publications without 
charge. 


VIIL INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
CLA}SICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


will open in Rome on Sept¢mber 6, 1958, and on the gth will be transferred to 
Naples, closing on the morning of the 13th. Information may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Professor Pietro Romanelli, 49 Piazza San Marco, Rome. 
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